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FOREWORD 


Sher Shah is one of the world’s worthies to whom 
History has not done justice. The reason is that only- 
ten years after his death not only was his dynasty 
swept away but the rule of India departed altogether 
from the very race to which he belonged, and an alien 
race occupied the throne for centuries, who pursued 
the memory of their Pathan predecessors with un- 
forgiving vindictiveness. It is from the writings of 
the chroniclers of these enemies that Sher Shah’s 
history has to be reconstructed. 

And yet our extant materials are not meagre 
nor always one-sided. But the study of all the 
Persian MS. authorities on the subject is a difficult 
preliminary which historians have hitherto avoided,, 
first because the MSS. are many and not to be found 
all in one place, and secondly because there are 
different recensions of some of the more important 
Persian works on Sher Shah which require much 
expenditure of time in their collation and the critical 
examination of their relative evidential value. 

Hitherto the world has been content to take 
Sher Shah as portrayed in the few translated extracts 
given in Elliot and Dowson Vol. iv. or, worse still, 
in Ferishta as translated by Lt.-Col. Briggs. After 



Raverty's damaging criticism, Briggs’ FerisKta Was 
rightly lost all title to credence. But none has hitherto 
suspected, what a critical comparison of Elliot's 
version with the original texts heis proved to me, that 
even Elliot is neither faithful nor complete as regards 
the sources on Sher Shah translated by him. 

My task, therefore, has been to seek all the 
sources on Sher Shah — primary, secondary and third- 
rate, without any omission, to study them in the 
original Persian texts (and not in English translations, 
however well-reputed), and then to reconstruct the 
life-story of Sher Shah on a fresh, original, and as 
1 fondly hope, exhaustive basis, which only the dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown contemporary records 
will render incomplete. 

TTie result of this original study of Sher Shah 
has been to place his character in a new light, to fix 
his fame (which had hitherto been rather a vague and 
general halo of greatness) on the basis of concrete 
individual and well-ascertained facts, and to correct 
innumerable mistakes about his life and times into 
which my predecessors writing general histories had 
naturally fallen. A specialized study like this has no 
excuse for not sifting the evidence in every case and 
arriving at the truth, hence the mass of details into 
which the stern need of accuracy has forced me. I 
have also been compelled to give the reasons and 
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evidence for my conclusions, because nobody would 
accept a new and unknown writer's bare assertion 
against the older and more famous historians who 
hold the ground. It is to be hop>ed that, as the result 
of these labours. Sher Shah will at last come by his 
own, and the world will have a biography worthy of 
the greatest administrative and military genius among 
the Afghans. 

1 have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
heavy debt of my gratitude to my illustrious prede- 
cessors in the field, especially to Sir Henry Elliot, 
Blochmann, Jarrett, Dr. Dorn and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Beveridge, whose works I have often laid under 
contribution. 

What a son owes to his father, 1 owe to my 
master Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., I.E.S. He 
placed at my disposal all the materials of this history 
collected in his splendid library, rich in rare Persian 
MSS., books of reference, learned journals, maps 
and district gazetteers, — in short everything that a 
researcher may possibly require. He picked me up 
from the lot of raw university graduates, and trained 
me in the art of historical research at a considerable 
sacrifice of his own work. TTiis book was practically 
complete in MS. at the end of my eighteen months’ 
■residence in his house. He has read it in MS. and 
in proof. In short Sher Shah is his veritable grand- 
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child, receiving his most zealous care at every stage 
of its growth. 

1 remember with a deep sense of gratitude that 
it Wcis my revered Professor Dr. A. Suhrawardy, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law, who first impressed me with the great- 
ness of Sher Shah in a learned discourse in his class. 
His attractive personality drew me towards Islamic 
studies and inspired me with scholarly ambition. To 
my saintly uncle Prof. Bibhutibhusan Dutt, M.Sc., 
P.R.S., who gave a happy turn to my career by 
rescuing me from law, 1 owe a debt sacred and 
unrepay able. He came forward with a generous 
offer of monetary help at a critical moment when I 
was about to give up literary pursuits under the stress 
of pecuniary erabanassment . 

1 must, before concluding, acknowledge with 
thankfulness the immense services of Babu Brajendra- 
nath Banerji, the well-known author of many 
scholarly historical works in Bengali, without whose 
untiring zeal and care in reading the proofs and 
expediting the book through the press, it would have 
been impiossible for me to bring out this volume within 
so short a space of time. He has also obliged me 
by pointing out several slips and omissions in the 
course of reading the proofs. 


KaLIKARANJAN QANUNCa 



SHER SHAH 


CHAPTER I 

dis Boyhood, Education and Apprenticeship in 
Administration. 

The original name of SKer SKah was Farid ; Kis 
rather’s name was Hassan ; and they belonged to the 
Sur section (qabilah) of the Mati clan (taifa) 
(Makhzan-i-Ajaghana, /. 2046.^ 

Hassan's father, Ibrahim, was an obscure 
Afghan of Roh, with no pretensions to the blood of 
ihe Sultans of Ghor. Neither Ibrahim, nor any one 
else of the Sur tribe — indeed no one of the whole 
Afghan race, — ever prided himself in such an in- 
convenient distinction of non- Afghan, though royal, 
descent, as Ferishta wrongly says : — ‘Inha hhud ra az 
Salatin-i-Ghor me-danand’ , that is, "they knew 
themselves to be descended from the Sultans of 
Ghor" (Persian text, p. 220). 

To keep conformity with this false notion, 
Elphinstone says, "Both he and his son Hassan were 
married into noble families of their own nation". 
(History oj India, 6th edn., p. 444.) 

No Persian historian of standard authority, not 
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even P’erishta, the author whom Elphlnstone 
generally follows, anywhere makes such a statement. 
Mian Ibrahim traded in horses ; behind the sneer of 
Abul-Fazl — “Ibrahim was a horse-dealer ; nor had 
he any distinction among the crowd of tradesmen’ 

( Al^barnama, i. 326), lies concealed a historical truth 
which is confirmed by Khulasatu-t-T awarikh : 
“Ibrahim jadcI-i-Farid iani Sher Shah Saudagari-e- 
aspan me-I^ard ’ . (Pers. text, edited by M. Zaf tr 
Hassaii, p. 315.) 

His ancestral home stood on the rugged hill- (e 
of Sargari*, a detached ridge of the Takht-i-Suiaii'>ian 
mountains, on the southern bank of the upper course 
of the Gumal river. Owing to its proximity to the 
Gumal Pass, which is one of the oldest and most 
frequented trade-routes between southern Afghanis- 
tan and the Indus valley, Ibrahim had excellent 
advantages for his profession. But as luck would 
have it, he did not prospier in trade. During the 
latter part of Sultan Bahlol Lodi’s reign (1451-1488 
A.D.) Ibrahim, then in the evening of his life, with 
his young son Hassan, started for Hindustan in search 
of employment as a soldier. He came to Bajwarah 
(in the Jalandhar Doab), where Muhabat Khan Sur 
of the Daud Shah Khail — the eldest branch of the 

* Surgurgai. long. 69°2''. lal. 33“5", near Ab i-istada, in 
Afghanistan. 
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tribe of Sur — held a jagir. Having resided there for 
some time, he entered the service of Jamal Khan 
Sarangkhani at Hissar-f iroza (in the Delhi District). 

Farid, the first child of Hassan Sur, was born in 
this auspicious ‘City of Victory’, Hissar-Firoza, 
founded by the good king Firoz Tughlaq. (Mal^hzan- 
i-Ajaghana, j. 204b.) TTie exact date of his birth is 
not given by any historian. Abbas Sarwani 
(Elliot, iv. 308) says that he was born during the 
lifetime of Sultan Bahlol, who died in 1488 A.D. 
The year I486 A.D.* may probably have been the 
date. Ibrahim’s family settled finally at Narnol, 
where he got several villages in jagir to maintain 
40 horsemen. Ibrahim died shortly after, and 
H^,ssan was confirmed in his father's jagir. Hassan’s 
\ mily seems to have resided for a pretty long time 
at Narnol, which Abul-Fazl calls “Ibrahim’s native 
country.” Our MS. Makhzan-i-Ajaghana (/. 276b.) 
writes after Hassan’s name. “Sakin Qasba-i-Narnol," 
to designate the place of residence of his family. 

Farid grew up amidst the indifference and un- 
kindness of his father and the persecution of his step- 
mother. Hassan had eight sons by four wives; 
Farid and Nizam were born of his eldest wife, an 


* This hypolhelical dale, assumed \n the absence of any means 
to arrive at precise accuracy, will be used m calculating the age of 
Sher Shah in the following reconstruction of his history. 
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Afghan lady ; the rest were born of slave-girls raised 
to the status of wives . He was passionately attached 
to his youngest wife, a slave-girl, who bore him two 
sons, Sulaiman and Ahmad. TTiese sons were not 
illegitimate, as Briggs (Vol. ii) makes them out 
without the warranty of his original, which runs as 
follows, “Digar az bafan-i-kanizan bawajud amda 
budand” , that is, ‘the others were born of the womb 
of female slaves ’ . 

Farid’s mother, like the saintly jija Bai, mother 
of Shivaji, was forsaken by her heartless husband, 
possibly owing to the loss of her physical charms. 
Abbas Sarwani says, “ha-madar~i-F arid o Nizam 
ilaqah-i-muhabbat o ikhtisas o muwaddat na-dasht,” 
that is, “He did not keep any amiable connection with 
the mother of Farid and Nizam and showed her no 
kindness.” (Abbas Sarwani, MS. p. 16 = Elliot iv. 
310.) “Because of this, he showed little affection 
and kindness to these two brothers in comparison with 
his other sons.” (Makhzan-i-Ajaghana, /. 204fc.) 
Fellow-sufferers in their unhappy boyhood, these two 
brothers became firmly attached to e ach other and 
they grew up into ideal brothers. 

Hassan, notwithstanding his weakness and 
shortcomings in private life, was a capable man of 
business. His ability won his master’s favour and 
raised him to dignity. When Jamal Khan was 
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transferred to the eastern provinces, he conferred 
Sasaram and Khawaspur in the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas, upon Hassan, to maintain five hundred 
troopers. So his family was removed from Narnoi to 
Sasaram. But there was no change in the lot of 
Farid with the rise of his father in dignity. “When 
he reached the age of discretion, Farid felt himself 
aggrieved by his father’s unkindness' ’. (Makhzan, 
204 h.) Abbas Sarwani adds, “Angry words 
passed between the father and sq', (over family 
matters.) At the time of dis.tributing jaglr, he showed 
little favour to Farid s. Another and did not give her 
such jagir as she \^.shed. Farid, annoyed with his 
father, went to "jaunpur to the presence of Jamal 
Khan, (Abhj'as Sarwani, p. 16*). Probably at the 
age of 15, ♦j.je agg qJ discretion (1501 A. D.), Farid 
went to Jr^unpur. 

^Ken Mian Hassan came to know that Farid 
had gCjne jo Jaunpur, he wrote to Jamal Khan that 
Farid ^ having been displeased with him for nothing 
(^^'}haq), had gone to his auspicious presence, and 
he should kindly send him back as it was his 

"Elliot's MS. ditfers, sre Vol iv p 311. Nizamuddm (Pers. 
ffi-xt. 233 ) Forishta (Pers text. p. 221) and our MS Makhzan do not 
^ay anything about the distribution of jagir. The above reading 
Abbas is more probable Farid on his own account bad no 
ife'aim to a share of jagir ; but his mother was entitled to madaJ-i- 
-la’ash for the support of herself and her sons. It was a custom in 
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wish to instruct him in religious and polite learning 
and in Court etiquette. Farid was pressed hard by 
Jamal Khan to return home. He firmly refused to 
do so and said, “If my father wants me back to 
instruct me in learning, jaunpur is certainly a better 
place than Sasaram- 1 will study here.” The 
Khan was convinced by the boy's logic and put no 
'more pressure upon him. Farid assiduously applied 
hiinself tc the study of letters at jaunpur. He learnt 
Arabic and ^ead the Kufia (a book on Arabic 
Grammar) with the commentary of Qazi Shihabuddin. 
He committed to memory the Gulistan, Bustan and 
Sikandar-nama. Subsequently, during the days of 
his Sultanate, whenever any masters (Mukhadim) 
came to ask for madad-i-ma ash , he questioned them 
from the Hashia-i-Hindia. He always loved to read 
books on the virtues of ancic-nt kings. Historians 
are unanimous in their testimony to Farid .5 literary 
acquirements. This literary education diverted him 
from the usual path of the military career by which 
men of genius from a humble situation usuall} rise 

those days to allot certain portions of a jagir for the maintenance 
different members of a ffef-holder’s family. Farid re.sented liis fath^^’t, 
injustice towards his mother, so he ran away from his inhospitab’r. 
roof. Dorn (History of the Afghans, p 81) says that the flight wa 
due to Hasaan’s partiality to Sulaiman ; but this is opposed to al 
authorities , hia MS. waa a faulty one, Sulaiman had not been b( ^ 
when Farid fled to Jaunpur. 
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to sovereignty, such as Shivaji, Haidar Ali and 
Ranjit Singh, all unlettered warriors. We do not 
find a second man In the history of India, who without 
being a soldier in early life became the founder of an 
empire. 

Briggs’ statement (ii. 99) — “He quitted his 
father’s roof and enlisted as a common soldier in the 
.service of Jamal Khan,’’ — is wholly wrong. The 
original of Ferishta runs thus ; — 'Farid az Jihidmat-i- 
riidar ranjidah ha-malazimat-i-} amal Khan, etc., that 
IS. Farid having been displeased with his father went 
;o the presence of Jamal Khan, and Hassan wrote to 
|amal Khan etc.’ We are not told by Abbas 
^arwani, how long Farid lived at Jaunpur and what 
Jther business he attended to in order to maintain 
|u'rnself. As for the duration of his stay at Jaunpur, 
l^bbas vaguely says “some years. ” Baad az chand 
\al chun Mian Hassan dar k.hidmat-i- Jamal Khan 
\Tnad etc., that is, 'After some years when Mian 
Issan came to Jamal Khan’ etc., Farid left Jaunpur 
for the parganas. (Abbas Sarwani, p. 18 = Elliot, iv. 

311). ■ 

Nizamuddin Ferishta and our MS. Makhzan 
\ay “After two or three years The latter is 
TOosed to reason and probability. We find that 
frid had acquired first-hand knowledge of revenue 
^airs, the distress of the cultivators, the oppression 
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of the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors in the parganas, even 
before he took up the management of his father’s 
parganas. (See MS. pp. 20-29 = Elliot, iv. 31 3-316.) 
It was the reputation of Farid s ability (highly spoken 
of by all his kinsmen and relatives at Jaunpur) which 
wore out the dislike of his father and not any spon- 
taneous overflow of paternal affection. How was it 
possible for a boy, allowed to run wild in early boy- 
hood, to acquire all these high qualifications and 
sound practical experience within the brief space of 
two or three years? Farid’s extensive study and 
experience in worldly affairs conclusively show that 
he lived at Jaunpur pretty long. Abbas Sarwani’s 
“some years’’ is probably not less than a period of 
ten years. Farid, we may safely conclude, lived at 
Jaunpur from 1501 to 1511 A. D. up to his twenty- 
fifth year. We are not enlightened by any historian 
as to any other occupation of Farid besides study, 
previous to his return to Sasaram, to take charge of 
his father’s parganas. Probably the literary educa- 
tion of Farid and the peculiar bent of his genius 
attracted him to peaceful but profitable employment 
in the revenue department. His father’s patron 
Jamal Khan, Impressed by his keen intelligence, 
probably drafted him to the civil service, for which 
capable men were exceedingly rare among the Turks 
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and Afghans. At jaunpur Farid, by dint of his own 
unaided effort, had developed into an able and 
promising young man. He was loved by all with 
whom he came in contact, and his kinsmen living at 
Jaunpur became well inclined towards him. When 
Hassan came to jaunpur on a visit to Jamal Khan, his 
friends and relatives scolded him for putting away 
so able a son to please a slave-girl. "They remarked 
that Farid Khan, young as he was, gave promise of 
future greatness ; that he bore marks of excellence 
on his forehead, and that in all the tribe of Sur there 
was none who possessed learning, talent, wisdom and 
prudence like him ; and that he qualified himself so 
well that if Hassan would entrust him with the charge 
of a pargana, he was sure to discharge the duty 
excellently well, and perfectly perform his duties.” 
(Abbas Sarwani, p. 18~Elliot, iv. 311.) With the 
advance of years, Hassan’s infatuation for his beauti- 
ful slave-girl seemed to have diminished and her hold 
upon him become a little relaxed ; so he consented to 
take back Farid into his favour and promised to them 
to make over the charge of his parganas to his son. 

Farid at first declined to take up the charge, as 
he knew the vacillating character of his father and his 
dotage on Sulairnan’s mother , but he at last gave his 
consent at the Importunity of his well-wishers. 

His kinsmen took Farid to his father’s presence, 
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who was very glad to see his son. A happy 
reconciliation took place ; and Hassan kept his son 
for some months with him. When he wanted Farid 
to depart for his parganas the young scholar and 
future reformer gave full expression to the noble 
ideas that he had learnt from books, and of the 
experience he had gathered from worldly affairs, 
in an address to his father asking for full powers and 
a free hand in the administration of the parganas. 
The following is a brief summary of the speech put 
into the mouth of Farid by Abbas Sarwani : — 
“Justice alone is the mainstay of Government and 
source of prosperity to the governed. Injustice is the 
most pernicious of things ; it saps the foundation of 
Government and brings ruin upon the realm . 1 

know that some of your relatives who hold lands in 
the parganas and some of your muqaddams who 
collect rent there practise zulm upon the rayats. 1 
shall at first dissuade them by good advice, slowly 
and politely ; but if they disregard my warning, 1 
shall make such an example of them by heavy 
punishment that others would take warning from 
them. If you do not give me full powers and abstain 
from interfering with the arrangements which ! shall 
make for the prosperity of the parganas, 1 shall not 
be able to discharge my duty.” The old blunt 
soldier was very much pleased to hear the energetic 
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ind learned words of his wiser son and gladly gave 
lim full powers, saying “I will give you power both 
o sanction and cancel the soldiers’ jagirs.” (Abbas 
iarwani, pp. 60-65 = Elliot, iv. 312.) 

Thus armed with the necessary powers, the 
^oung deputy, at the age of 25, about 1511 A.D. 
vhen Sultan Sikandar Lodi was on the throP^ of 
A'lhi, started for the Tead-quarters of his parganas. 

The geographical boundary and area of Hassan 
iur’s jdgir, consisting of the Sasaram and KhaWaspur 
larganas, cannot be exactly defined. Tbey are 
ituated within the present district of Shahabacl : but 
n Rennell ’s map (1775 A. D. ) they fall within the 
imits of the Rohtas district, which probably coincided 
Ath the Sarkar of Rohtas spoken of by Abul-Fazl. 
t was a frontier march on the southern side of Bihar. 
To (he south lay the outskirts of the Rohtas hills, 
hen Inhabited by non-Aryan semi-independent 
Dcoplcs. Further south, were the possessions of the 
ndependent Hindu Rajah of Rohtas : on the ea^t was 
he Son e river. To the west was situated pargana 
^haumi * , — called Jaund hy Abul-Fazl and NHam- 
iddin, and mistaken for jaunpur by Ferishta,— 
vhich belonged to Muhammad Khan Sur, the future 


* R^*nnell writes 5an/ instead of Chaund or Jji'iid , but there i- 
to mistake about their identity 
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enemy of Farid. On the north, it was probably 
bounded by a line from Hariharganj on the eastern 
bank of the Sone (opposite Daudnagar) along 
Rennell's boundary line of the Rohtas district up to 
some 15 miles west. It comprises roughly the 
Baraong, Sasaram and Tilothu thanas of the 
Shahabad district. (Martin’s Eastern India, i. 390, 
based upon the survey of 1807-1814 A. D.) 

The billy portions on the south, a belt of 
territory from Tilothu westward along the outskirts 
of the Rohtas hills, were inhabited by the Cheroes 
and the Savars {Shabara of early Sanskrit writers, a 
pig-eating and liquor-drinking filthy non-Aryan race) 
who were not without some amount of civilization as 
the archaeological remains ascribed to the Cheroes in 
the Shahabad district show. During the disorganiz- 
ation that followed the early Muslim conquest, these 
non-Aryan tribes* encroached upon the plains below 


* 1 he Cheroes were the most civilized and powerful among 
them. 'They were a Dravidian people said to have branched ofF 
from the Rajbhant tribe, which once held sway over the country 
stretching from Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand and which has left many 
remains of their former power The growing pressure of Rajput 
expansion m the Ganges valley dislodged the Cheroes from Shahabad 
district.” {Hiviory of Anrarigzih, lii 36. by Prof. J. N. Sarkar.) 

Martin says that there was a tradition current among the Bhojpur 
Rajputs in the early decades of the 19th century that their ancestors 
■were expelled from their home BKojpur by the Cheroes and it was 
a Muhammadan king who encouraged them to fight with the Cheroes 
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and drove away the Hindu occupants, the Paramara 
Rajputs from whom the Bhojpuris claim their descent, 
and were in possession of the southern part of the 
pargana. The northern part was inhabited by Hindu 
peasantry and middle class. TTie respectable por- 
lion of the Hindu inhabitants consisted of Rajputs, 
while the lower classes were Ahirs and such other 
ptople as are to be found there now-a-days. The 
face cf the country was covered with dense jungles, 
which sheltered robbers and disobedient zamindars. 
The character of the people of Shahabad early in 
the 19th century, as given by Martin, enables us to 
form a fairly correct notion of the nature and habits 
of their ancestors three centuries before. Martin says 
that the people of this district were unruly and always 
inclined to depredations. Predatory habits w’ere 
prominent among the low caste of Ahirs ; many tribes 
among the gentry were violent in their disposition 
and inclined to use force against their neighbours. 
The people of most ranks had a bear-hke incivilitv ; 
for Instance, the lower classes would endeavour to 
make a stranger go on a wrong road, or refuse to put 
h’m on the way he asked for. Three centuries 


and reoccupy their ancestral alxKJe The king was no other than 
Sher Shah, as we iihaii see later on Martin says that in the early 
decades of the 19th century there were remnants of the Chero and 
Savara population m the Shahabad district 
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before, it is most certain that the inhabitants of 
Hassan Sur’s Jagir were thrice as wicked. Farid 
had to cope with the then-prevailing abuses of the 
administration. The condition of a military jagir 
in those days was rendered specially miserable by 
the violence of the soldiers, who, accustomed to the 
license of the camp, treated cruelly and observed no 
faith with the Hindu cultivators who tilled their lands. 
Any enormity of crime on their part was connived at 
by the jagirdar, who had neither the power nor the 
inclination to protect the infidel serfs against the 
Muslims. That the peasants were entitled to get 
anything in the form of security of their lives and 
property, in return for the rents they paid to the State 
or the jagirdar, occurred to very f^ew p-ersons in those 
days. The peasantry' were a veritable flock of sheep 
without a shepherd, left to the mercy of wolfish 
soldiers. 

Another class of oppressors of the peasantry 
were the corrupt and wicked Hindu tax-gatherers, the 
muqaddams and patwaries, who stood between the 
jagirdar and the actual cultivators, and who cheated 
both by their cunning. The jagirdar, kept in ignor- 
ance of the area under cultivation and the produce of 
his lands, assessed revenue upon each village in the 
gross. TTie muqaddam added an exorbitant amount 
to it under various fictitious items, unintelligible to 
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the ignorant peasantry and unknown to the superior 
lord. The peasantry were a miserable lot of helpless 
beings born to toil and suffer; they were completely 
at the mercy of the muqaddam and the soldiers. They 
had no protection either of the jagirdar or of the king. 
The more spirited among them took to plundering 
and preyed upon their own species ; the rest bore their 
sufferings patiently, or sought relief by deserting 
their unhappy homes and fields for the protection of 
some rebel zamindar in the neighbourhood. A small 
portion of the country was under cultivation, the 
greater part being covered with dense jungles. 

When harid arrived in the parganas of his 
father, he found them in a condition not unlike this. 
He set about working to change completely the 
existing condition and introduce far-reaching changes 
and wise regulations. Early in the 16th century 
Farid conceived a theory of economics well worthy 
of admiration even in the present century. Like the 
French Physiocrats, Farid looked upon agriculture as 
the only source of wealth, and upon the labour of the 
peasantry as the most productive kind of human effort. 
He, therefore, found that without improving the lot 
of the peasantry it was not possible to make the condi-i 
tion of the parganas more flo'irishing. His theory 
finds expression in his sayings, such as “The culti- 
vators are the source of property ’ (Elliot, iv. 314); “1 
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know that cultivation depends upon the humble 
peasants for if they be ill off, they will produce 
nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much. ” 
(Elliot, iv. 313.) His deep sense of duty towards the 
peasants is happily revealed when he says, “Paiwas- 
tah az ahwal-i-inshan J^habar-dar kbwaham bud, 
ta }^ase bar inshan zalm o ta'addi nal^unad, o agar 
haJ^im rezah ra’ayt ra az mutamarridan nigah na- 
tawanand dasht mahsul girijtan az inshan zulm o 
haef bashad, ' that is, “1 shall always watch over 
their condition so that no one may oppress or injure 
them, for if a ruler cannot protect the humble 
peasantry from the lawless it is tyranny to exact 
revenue from them.” (Abbas Sarwani, p. 29 = 
Elliot, iv. 314.) 

He proceeded to carry his theory into practice 
and improve the condition of his parganas by extend- 
ing his protection to the peasants against the violence 
of the soldiers and the extortion of the muqaddams. 
Abbas Sarwani says that when Farid arrived at the 
parganas, he summoned the soilders, muqaddams, 
patwaries and cultivators to meet him. Thus having 
gathered the oppressors and the oppressed together, 
he in a suitable address to each of the three classes 
explained to them his intention and admonished them 
about their future conduct. He, first of all, turned 
to the most powerful offenders, the soldiery, and 
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said : — “Be it known to you that Mian Hassan has 
given me the powers of appointing and dismissing 
you. I shall exert myself in the improvement of the 
cultivation and population of the parganas. Therein 
are concerned your interest as well as my good name. 
Therefore, no one should put any hindrance upon 
agriculture by comniitting Turk-like tyranny and 
cruelty upon the cultivators. Whatever agreements 
you have made with the peasantry at the time of 
sowing, you must not revoke at the time of collection, 
(an che qarar mahsul girifian ha-waqt-i-zara' at 
ba-ratat dada bashad aj an qarar be-waqt-i-girijtan 
mahsul dar na-guzrad o az qaul o ahad ba-raiai h.ar- 

da-bashad bar na-gardad ) Let it be known 

to the soldiers and amils that the oppression and 
cruelty they have committed before this are forgiven. 
But if it reaches my ears that any one has taken even 
a blade of grass forcibly from the rayats, 
1 shall inflict such punishment upon him that 
others would take a lesson from it. 1 shall not allow 
any one to transgress my orders. 1 shall inflict 
heavier punishment upion my guilty relatives 
and soldiers so that others may take a warning 
from It, and the rayats, thus relieved of oppression, 
may confidently sow the fields and produce 
better crops. 1 shall not take away anything from 
the soldiers : whatever increased return the fields 
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will yield shall remain the soldiers' due. My wish 
is that, as the effect of my administration, all persons 
both high and low, may prosper, no trace of 
oppression or violence may remain, [because] if a 
little favour is shown to the rayats, the ruler benefits 
by it. " (Abb as MS. pp. 26-27 ; not translated in 
Elliot, iv. 313.) 

Next he turned to the peasants and told them to 
make their choice as to w'hether they should pay rent 
in cash or kind. He meant to make a settlement 
direct with the rayat* and not through the muqacl- 
dams. Abbas says (Abbas Sarw'ani MS. p. 28), 
“Some of the cultivators agreed to zarih (i.e.. fixing 
of rent by measuring the area under cultivation ; a 
money commutation is here meant). Others agreed 
to an actual division of crops. Farid took written 
\abuliyats signed by the rayats and fixed the rate of 
payment for measuring, the remuneration of the tax- 
gatherers and the daily food allowance of the tax- 
gatherers.” (Abbas MS. p. 29.) 

By this arrangement the muqaddams were badly 
hit in the belly for ever. Their regime of tyranny 


* TTie MS. used by Elliot for translation seems to have read 
otherwise. Therein (see Elliot, iv. 313) we find that the settlement "was 
made with the headmen and feobti/iyat was taken from them ; which 
is opposed to the very spirit of Farid’s reformation. Our MS. clearly 
says ' ‘ ba~dastak}iat k.ahuUyat az raai nawiaanidah girifi/' 
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came to an end. A direct connection between the 
rayats and the jagirdars having been established, both 
became free from dependence upon them. Further- 
more, they were threatened thus: "I know the 
oppressions and exactions towards the cultivators of 
which you have been guilty. his reason I have 

fixed the payments for mea nent and the tax- 

gatherers’ fees . . ^^^known to you that 

I will take accounts in m/'" presence.” He 
Instructed them to show ^ceniency to the 
cultivators at the time of measurement and no 
mercy at the time of collection. Again, he said to 
the peasantry, “Whatever you wish to bring to my 
notice, come personally to me. 1 won’t allow any 
o.ne to tyrannise over you.” He admonished them 
to be loyal subjects and dismissed them with the 
u^)rds, “Be engaged heart and soul in sowing and 
reaping.” * 

Having put the internal affairs of the parganas 
on a satisfactory basis, he turned his attention to the 
task of subjugating the disobedient headmen and 
rebel zamindars. But the majority of the soldiers 
of (he parganas W'erc away with Mian Hassan ; so his 
father’s officers advised him to wait for his father’s 


* We find m Elliot, iv. 314, “He dismissed them (the cultivators) 
with honorary dresses to carry on cultivation 1“ Elliot’s MS. must 
have been a strange one. 
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return. Farid refused to delay, and with wonderful 
resourcefulness set about equipping a force. But he 
had neither men at his service, nor horses in his stable, 
nor saddles to put on the horses. 

He ordered f father’s officials to get ready two 
hundred* saddlcfVlS. find out how many Afghans 
and kinsmen wit! jagir were staying in the two 
parganas. He cal^ fo rhem to his presence and urged 
them to help him 5 f the enterprise, saying “I shall 
bear the expenses o your food and clothing till Mian 
Hassan returns. Whatever booty, cash, goods and 
gold, falls into your hands is yours ; 1 shall never 
claim a share of it. 1 shall procure jagirs for those 
of you who will show (remarkable) bravery. I myself 
shall provide you with horses to ride on.” (Abbas 
Sarwani p. 30 = Elliot, iv. 314.) 

The prospect of loot whetted their zeal for such 
a service. They gladly consented to bis proposals. 
He then asked a loan of horses from his tenants, who 
gladly brought them to him. Farid knew well how 
to win the affection of his adherents by little 
courtesies. He pleased those who agreed to serve 
him with gifts of cloths etc., and gave them a small 
sum of ready money with the words ‘‘This is for 

* Elliot writes. He ordered his father’s nobles to saddle two 
hundred horses. This is incorrect, as they had no horses to saddle 
These saddles were prepared for the loan-horses. 
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your toilet expenses”, (‘in wajeb sabun~i-shuma ast’ 
Abbas, p. 31). 

There were two classes of disobedient persons 
to be punished. One class was composed of dis- 
obedient muqaddams who, taking advantage of the 
absence of the jagirdar, had withheld payment. They 
were not habitual rebels like the zamlndars, who were 
practically independent chiefs, living in jungle fast- 
nesses and defying the authority of the Muslim 
jagirdars. They would pay nothing except with the 
sword at their throats. Whatever they occasionally 
paid to powerful masters was like tribute from 
feudatory chiefs of uncertain fidelity. TTieir 
masters, if they obeyed any, had no access to their 
possessions, which they ruled with absolute authority. 
When everything was ready, Farid mounted his men 
and suddenly swooped down upon the villages of dis- 
obedient muqaddams. The cattle, goods, wives and 
children of the villagers were seized. He gave away 
all the booty as promised before, to his soldiers, but 
kept the families of the villagers in his own custody 
so that their persons might not be violated b^^ the 
soldiers. The muqaddams made their submission, 
paid the arrears of revenue, and gave security for 
their future good behaviour. 

But more serious preparations were necessary to 
subdue the rebel zamindars. H" took his measures 
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with excellent forethought and method. He supple- 
mented his small regular cavalry, by the local 
militia drawn from his Hindu peasantry. “He 
issued orders to his rayats that every man who 
possessed a horse should come riding upon it ; and 
those who did not possess horses should come on foot. 
He took half of the men with him and left the other 
half to carry on the work of cultivation and for the 
protection of their homes.” (Abbas, p. 34; Elliot 
differs a little.) 

With this extemporized army he proceeded 
cautiously towards the villages of the rebel zamindars. 
At the distance of a k.os he threw up earthen redoubts 
{qila-i-)iham)* and encamped within. He ordered 
his foot-soldiers to cut down the jungles around 
the villages. The cavalry were ordered to patrol 
round the villages, kill every male, and capture the 
women and children, drive in the cattle, and to 
destroy the crops. A complete blockade was thus 
established. When the jungles were cleared he 
advanced the camp nearer to the village and surround- 
ed his position in the same manner with earthen 
redoubts. Deprived of the shelter of the jungles, the 


* Herein is to be found the origin of his custom of always 
surrounding his camp with earthen redoubts, which he observed 
throughout life. 
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zamindars became helpless. They offered submis- 
sion and agreed to pay a heavy ransom. But Farid 
was not a man whom the allurement of immediate 
gain could dissuade from his grim resolution. He 
wanted ^lothing short of the complete destruction of 
these miscreants. He stormed their fastnesses, 
kJled all the rebels and sold their wives and children 
into slaveiy-. He repeopled the devastated villages 
by bringing men from all parts of the country to settle 
there. “When the other rebels heard of the death, 
imprisonment and ruin of these, they listened to 
wisdom, repented of their contumacy and abstained 
from theft and robbery” (Elliot, Iv. 317). Farid’s i 
attitude towards these zamindars was not of un- 
necessary cruelty, but one of legitimate executive 
severity, considering the character of these people. 
They were a permanent menace to the peace and 
safety of the parganas. They plundered the sub- 
missive peasantr}^ and harboured the defaulting ra}'ats 
who had fled away from the parganas ol the 
neighbouring Muslim jagirdars. Even in the latter 
half of the 17th century the descendants of these 
Chero zamindars, who had retired to Palamau after- 
wards “were hereditary cattle-lifters and they made 
life and property insecure on their borders.” 
{History oj Aurar^gzib, hi. 37.) 

The selling of the wives and children of enemies 
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into slavery was a common incident of mediaeval 
warfare in the east. Forcible seizure of the property 
and persons of disobedient muqaddams and cultiva- 
tors was the only means of recovering the arrears of 
revenue, resorted to down to the early days of 
British rule. Even the humane Abul-Fazl speaks 
with approbation of such measures in Ain 2 {Ain-i~ 
Al^bari, Jarrett, Vol. 11., p. 40), where Akbar s 
favjdars are instructed to blockade the rebel villagers 
and “inflict loss upon their persons and property in 
every possible way.” 

No historian says how long Farid managed his 
father’s parganas. Internal evidence from Abbas 
Sarwani’s book shows that he was deprived of his 
office on the eve of the outbreak of the Lohani rebel- 
lion against Ibrahim Lodi, in the eastern provinces 
under Daria Khan Lohani, which occurred about 
1521 ,A.D. So Farid governed his father’s parganas 
for seven or eight years from 1511 to 1518 or 
1519. During these years, Farid’s youthful martial 
vigour found a fruitful outlet in extending the 
boundaries of his father’s jagir, which being a frontier 
march had ample scope for expansion, especially 
toward the south. In civil affairs he went on experi- 
menting on the efficacy of his new revenue regulations 
in removing the misery of the peasantry and the 
corruption of the muqaddams, till he was satisfied 
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with the soundness of his system, which was destined 
to be extended afterwards all over Hindustan. He 
was indefatigable in dispensing swift and relentless 
justice to all equally. Abbas Sarwani says, “If any 
soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid wc lid 
examine it in person and carefully investigate the 
cause, nor did be ever give way to carelessness or 
.sloth.” (Abbas, p. 38 — Elliot, iv. 317.) 

As for the success of his administration, the 
same author says, “In a very short time both parganas 
became prosperous and the soldiery and peasantry 

were alike contented The fame of Farid’s 

wisdom was noised abroad over the country [ ‘ ’king- 
dom” in Elliot is wrong ; there was as yet no king- 
dom of Bihar] of Bihar He gained a reputation 

among men and pleased all his friends and others ] 
except a few enemies such as Sulaiman’s mother.” 
(Abbas, pp. 39-40 = Elliot, iv. 317.) 

The news of the growing reputation of Farid 
pricked like a thorn the malicious heart of his step- 
mother. 

After some time, Mian Hassan came to his 

home The dislike wFich he formerly 

entertained was dispelled and he distinguished both 
brothers, Farid and Nizam, with all kinds of 
favours.” ”1 am now old” he said “nor can 1 bear 
the labour and trouble and thought of governing the 
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parganas and the soldiery. While 1 live, do you 
manage them. ’’ 

But Sulaiman’s mother pressed her husband to 
remove Farid and give the charge of the parganas to 
her son who had come of age, and thereby redeem 
his pledge to her, made several years before, at the 
time of appointing Farid the Sil^h^dar of his parganas. 
Tbe mother and son fabricated various false charges 
against Farid and always vexed Hassan’s ears with 
complaints against him. One day Flassan gave them 
an angry rebuff by saying,” Except you two, there 
is not a person among my friends, soldiers, and 
rayats who complains of Farid.” But Hassan had to 
pay dearly for it.* Sulaiman’s mother discontinued 
complaining to Hassan, but from that day seldom 
held any intercourse with him. 

The situation became intolerable to Hassan, who 
one day asked her the cause of her grief. “Sulaiman’s 
mother, in a choked up voice, with copious tears and 
frequent sighs, reminded him of his early pledge and 
threatened him with her determination to commit 
suicide, if he did not remove Farid from the charge 
of the parganas and invest her son Sulaiman with 
authority therein. Mian Hassan, who was entangled 
in the noose of her love, swore a solemn oath to her 
and appeased her. ” (Abbas, p. 42 = Elliot, 318.) 


* See Elliot, iv. 318-20 for details. 
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“After this Mian Hassan sought to discover 
some fault in Farid and to remove him and employed 
himself in examining his actions.” (Abbas, p.43 
= Elliot, iv. 319); but he could find no loop-hole 
anywhere. When Farid discovered that Mian 
Hassan had promised to Sulaiman's mother to 
remove him, he at once threw up the management of 
the parganas. Both brothers left their father’s home 
for the second time and again went into a sort of exile 
to far-away Agra in search of daily bread, (about 

1519 A.D.) 

In spite of its unhappy beginning and unhappy 
end, this was the most important stage of Farid’s life. 
At Sasaram he was unconsciously serving his period 
of apprenticeship for administering the Empire of 
Hindustan. The indefatigable worker, far-sighted 
revenue reformer and cautious general clearly reveals 
himself during this period. Above all, the zahardast 
sik,k<^lar of pargana Sasaram. in whose dread the 
ferocious Pathan soldier lived amicably with his 
humble Hindu peasant without looking askance at 
him, was the prclmiinary role played by the mighty 
Emperor “SHER SHAH from dread of wh om the 
tiger and the lamb drank water together*” when he 
was seated upon the throne of Delhi. 

First Ime of Shf*r Shah’s chronogram [Mal^hzan-i-Ajaj^haniii } 

259 b.) 
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In the School of Adversity (1519-1529 A.D.) 

Tlie envy of Sulaiman’s mother drove Farid 
awa}' from his father’s house a second time in 
1519 A.D. He left Sasaram amidst the regrets of 
all his kinsmen and the sorrowful despair of the 
people of the parganas ; and started for Agra in search 
of employment. Agra had become the capital of the 
Empire since Sultan Sikandar’s time. Sultan 
Ibrahim, who ascended the throne of his father in 
1517 A. D., also resided there. On his way he 
became the guest of the Sarwanis at Cawnpur, where 
he secured two companions, Shaikh Ismail Sur and 
his brother-in-law Habib Khan Kakar, who were 
destined to become famous in Sher Shah’s reign 
under the titles of Shujaat Khan and Sarmast Khan 
respectively. At Agra he chose Daulat Khan, a 
powerful noble of Sultan Ibrahim, as his patron. By 
his services he won his master’s favour through whom 
he tried without success to secure a grant of his 
father’s parganas in his own name while his father 
was yet alive. However, soon after, Mian Hassan 
died, and Daulat Khan procured the imperial farman 
in Farid’s name. {Makhzan, f. 204b says in the 
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name of both the brothers.) He returned to Sasaram 
(1 520 A.D.) amidst the rejoicings of all his relatives 
and soldiery. Sulaiman, unable to offer any opposi- 
tion, fled to Muhammad Khan Sur of the Daud Shah 
Khail, the chieftain of the tribe of Sur, and governor 
of the pargana of Chnund*, who commanded i 500 
horsemen. “ He encouraged Sulaiman in his op- 
position to Farid, and posed as the protector of his 
interest against Farid’s encroachment. Muhammad 
Khan made offers of arbitration to Farid, who w'rote 
back respectfull> to him, “1 send my brother Nizam 
to bring him (Sulaiman) to me, and 1 will give him 
such a jagir as will satisfy him ; but let him put aside 
the desire of sharing in the government of my 
pargana : for while 1 live, he shall never obtain this ; 
as it has been said ‘one scabbard cannot contain two 
swords’.” But Sulaiman wanted his share in com- 
plete independence of Farid : so, a compromise was 
not effected, and Muhammad Khan meditated 
recovering Sulaiman s share by force of arms. 

About this time (1521 A.D.) serious complica- 
tions arose in the eastern provinces of the Lodi 
Empire. Sultan Ibrahim, who played the Pharoah 


* JiiUiid of Abul Fuzi —Written Sant Jn RennrU’'5 map distance 
froni Saaardm is 43 miles west The pargana Jaund (Chaurid it 
may be read with two morr dots) is in the Sarkar of Rohta? (/Im i 

n 147) 
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over a race of fierce democrats like the Afghans, by 
making his nobles, {who had been used to taking 
their seats in the presence of Sultan Bahlol and 
Sikandar), stand before him, with their hands crossed 
over their breasts, alienated his nobles sdll further 
by treacherously murdering some of them. Dariya 
Khan Lohani, the Governor of Bihar, suspected 
Ibrahim of a design upon his life, while on his way 
to Agra after a victory over the Sarwani rebels at 
Lucknow. So, he without going to Agra, fled back 
to his province and raised the standard of rebellion 
in concert with Nasir Khan Lohani of Ghazipur and 
Ma’aruf Farmuli of Oudh. The rebels combined 
under the leadership of Dariya Khan, and the country 
from Bihar to Jaunpur fell off from Ibrahim’s 
I authority. Dariya Khan died shortly after and was 
succeeded by his more ambitious son Bahar Khan 
(wrongly called Bahadur Khan by some historians). 
He virtually set himself up <is an independent 
sovereign, though he abstained from coining money 
and reading the khutba in his own name till after the 
death of Ibrahim at Panipat, (20th April, 1 526 A.D.) 
Farid saw that the mere Jarman of the powerless 
Emperor Ibrahim would not deter Muhammad Khan 
from attacking him unless he had some other powerful 


* Ferishta, Peisian text. p. !88. 
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men near at hand to protect him. So he went to 
Bahar Khan and entered his service (1522 A.D.). He 
"employed himself day and night in his business, nor 
did he rest one moment from it, and from this good 
service he gained Bahar Khan's favour; so that he 
had access to him in public and private and became 
one of his most intimate friends. In consequence 
of his excellent arrangements he became celebrated 
throughout the country of Bihar One day he 
went out hunting with Bahar Khan, and a tiger having 
appeared, Farid slew it. Bahar Khan, on account of 
this gallant encounter, gave him the title of Sher Khan 
or Tiger Lord. 

"Some time afterwards Sultan Muhammad, 
[Bahar Khan would be the more correct designation, 
as these events took place before the first battle of 
Panipat, after which Bahar Khan took that title] , 
finding Farid a man of skill, experience and quick 
understanding, nominated him the deput}' {Vak.iI) 
and also the tutor {Ataliq) of his minor son Ja lal 
Khan, who was of tender years. " {Makhzan, p. 9: 
supported by Abbas also, see Elliot, IV. 336. 
* was a'" to educate him ’ ) We C ' ' • 
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of revenue affairs and enjoyed a good reputation for 
administrative ability. His “excellent arrange- 
ments, ” which made his name famous throughout 
the country of Bihar, were undoubtedly the same 
beneficent regulations that had been introduced by 
him in his father’s jagir, for the protection of the 
peasantry, prevention of the corruption of muqaddams 
and the vigorous suppression of military license by 
dealing out swift and terrible justice to the wrong- 
doers. His reforming activity found an excellent 
and larger scope, in the service of Bahar Khan, and 
his unique system had a natural and happy expansion 
all over the country of Bihar. Abbas Sarwani says, 
“He continued to discharge the duties of the naib 
to jalal Khan, and after a long time he returned to his 
jagir with the permission of Sultan Muhammad.” 
It is not difficult to fix the approximate lime of Sher 
Khan’s departure. The leave was not certainly 
granted before the first battle of Panipat, (April 1 526 
A.D.), after which battle our Persian authorities 
wrongly make .Sher Khan enter the service of 
Bah ar Khan. Babur’s Memoirs, translated by 
' ' — ri'rlcre 523, says, “A* ^''1 
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of Dariya Khan Nuhani, their Padshah under the 
style of Sultan Muhammad Tins shows that after 
the assumption of kingly title Sultan Muhammad 
advanced as far as Qanauj* to watch the movements 
of the Mughals, in May, 1526 A.D. He remained 
in that quarter, probably till the beginning of the rainy 
season (middle of June) and, thinking that the 
Mughals would not make any hostile move in that 
unfavourable season, returned to his capital, Bihar 
town. It is not improbable that Sher Khan, who 
was with his master, took leave of him on his way to 
Bihar town, at Buxar or some such neighbouring 
place to visit his jagir (in the first or second week of 
'jly, 1526), promising to rejoin him shortly after at 
he end of the rainy season (October). “He delayed 
for some time. On account of his delaying, Sultan 
Muhammad expressed his displeasure and made 
complaints about him in public, and said “Sher 
Khan promised to return very shortly, but he has 
remained a long time away”. Tliose were days of 
confusion, no man put entire confidence in another.” 
(Abbas, 62 = Elliot, iv. 326). No cause has been 
assigned by any historian for this delay on Sher 
Khan’s part and the extreme an'iety of Sultan 
' Muhammad for him. Our MS. Mahhzan says. 


At the head of confederate army of rebellious Afghan chiefs.' 
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“On account of some urgent affairs, Sher Khan over- 
stayed his promised time and Sultan Muhammad 
always talked of him.” From the altered political 
situation of the last six months (from July to Decem- 
ber) of 1 526, we are inclined to suspect that behind 
these urgent affairs, Sher Khan entertained a motive 
not very friendly to Sultan Muhammad. just after 
the battle of Panipat the ambitious Afghan chiefs, 
unsuccessful at home against rivals of their own race, 
resorted to Babur in the hope of overcoming their 
domestic enemies with the help of the Mughals and 
gaining high positions for themselves. Shaikh 
Bayazid harmuli and Mahmud Khan Nuhani were 
types of this class ; the former had a quarrel with 
Ma’aruf Farmuli of Oudh who had killed Bayazid's 
elder brother Shaikh Mustafa ; the latter was a rival 
of Nasir Khan Nuhani who held Ghazipur. Probably 
encouraged by these desertions from the ranks of the 
eastern amirs, the Mughals were emboldened to 
undertake a campaign in the east in the height of the 
rains. Humayun was appointed to the command of 
this expedition. He began the campaign in August, 
1526, and within five months overran the whole 
country from Qanauj up to Kharid (in the Ballia 
district) on the northern bank of the Ganges ; Ma’aruf 
Farmuli and Nasir Khan Nuhani, the main supporters 
if Sultan Muhammad, were driven away from their 
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homes and Bayazid and Mahmud Khan were left 
Governors of Oudh and Ghazipur respectively by the 
victorious son of Babur. At Jaunpur Sultan junaid 
Barlas, with a body of veteran Mughal troops, was 
posted as the Governor to defend the dependent 
Afghan chiefs from the attack of their enemies and 
to watch over the general interests of the Mughals.* 
We do not know whether Sher Khan had been 
thinking at heart of this easy road to fortune shown 
by Bayazid and others. At least Sultan Muhammad 
had very good reasons for suspecting such a move on 
the part of his powerful subordinate, who might 
reduce him to the same straits into which his main 
adherents Ma’aruf and Nasir Khan were thrown. 
Anyhow Sher Khan remained probably for six months 
from July to December at Sasaram. His absence 
from October to December — the season for campaign- 
ing — was specially galling to the Lohani king and 
raised s .spicion about the fidelity of Sher Khan in his 
heart. There may have been another and more 
honourable motive of Sher Khan’s absence. Abbas 
Sarwani probably gives us a hint of the current belief 
of those days, when he makes Muhammad Khan Srr 


* Humayun returned from his campaign to his father and waited 
on him on January. 6lh 1527 A.D. at Char-bagh in the suburb of 
Agra : so Junaid Barlas was possibly left at Jaunpur by the middle 
of December, 1526. 
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say, “He sees some probability of the advent of 
Sultan Mahmud (Lodi) son of Sultan Sikandar to 
whom many of the nobles and Afghans have given 
in their adhesion”. But it is not probable that the 
eastern rebels in any way favoured the advent of a 
Lodi claimant.* But it appears improbable to us, 
that a cautious politician like Sher Khan ever thought 
of taking a step which would make both the Mughals 
and Sultan Muhammad hie enemies. It is more 
likely that, impressed by the cornpfete success of 
Mughal arms and the prospect of princely fortune 
there, he thought of entering the Mughal service and 
making himself a leader of independent means equal 
in status with any other Afghan chief. But there is 
no positive proof of his faithlessness to Sultan 
Muhammad Lohani, or fc-iendly attitude to the 
Mughals. 

The Lohani king expressed his displeasure at 
Sher Khan’s delay ; Muhammad Khan Sur, the arch- 


* After the battle of Panipot Mahmud Lodi, son of Sultan 
Sikandar, appeared as the claimant to the allegiance of the whole 
Afghan people and tried to rouse hia people against the Mughals 
Babur speaks (Afemoirs translated by Mrs Beveridgp p. 562) of Kim 
“Though he possessed neither district nor pargana, 10,000 horse 
had gathered in the hope of his attaining ^jprejnacy.” In March, 
1527, he fought with the Afghans in the memorable battle of 
Kanwa, under Rana Sanga with whom he fled to Mc-war after the 
defeat. 
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enemy of Sher Khan, took this opportunity of alienat- 
ing his mind further by artful representation of Sher 
Khan’s evil nature and faithlessness. He suggested 
that the best remedy would be to deprive him of 
Sasaram and Khawaspur Tanda and bestow those 
parganas upon Hassan Sur’s worthy son, Sulaiman, 
who had taken refuge with him from Sher Khan’s 
injustice and violence. Sultan Muhammad refused 
to confiscate the parganas of Sher Khan, but out of 
deference to the position of his powerful noble, com- 
missioned him to arbitrate between Sulaiman and 
Sher Khan upon their respective claims to their 
father’s parganas. Muhammad Khan Sur having 
got this long-sought-for opportunity arrived in his 
pargana, and to keep the appearance of arbitration, 
sent his trusty servant Shadi Ghulam to Sher Khan 
with the selfsame demands previously rejected by 
Sher Khan in 1522 A.D. Sher Khan replied ; “ Do 
you Shadi, tell the honoured Khan (Muhammad 
Khan Sur) that this is not the country^ of Roh that 1 
should share equally with my brothers. The country 
of Hindustan is completely at the disposal of the king, 
nor has any one else any share in it, nor is there any 
regard to the elder and younger or to kindred, 
Sikandar Lodi thus decided ; — ‘If any noble dies, 
whatever money or other effects he may leave, should 
be divided among his heirs according to the law of 
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inheritance ; but his office and his jagirs and his 
military retinue, let him confer on whichever of his 
sons he thinks most able, and in these no one else has 
a right to share nor is any remedy open to him’. 
^?^hatever goods and money my father left, m which 
all had a share by inheritance, Sulaiman appropriated 

them and sought your protection Sultan 

Ibrahim granted to me these two paganas in which 
no brother can claim any share. 

But 1 said to my brothers, ‘The jagir which you 
enjoyed in my father’s lifetime 1 will continue, nay. 
Increase to you ; but no one can participate in my 
office.’ It does not become you to say, 'Give up 
Tanda and Malhu (our MS. has Balhu) to 
Sulaiman’. 1 will not willingly yield them. If the 
powerful Khan takes them by force and gives them 
to Sulaiman, it is in his power to do so. 1 have not 
another word to say”. (Abbas; pp. 55, 56 = Elliot 
p. 327). 

When Shadi came back and reported the speech 
to his master, he flew into a rage and ordered Shadi 
to march with all the troops of the Khan’s establish- 
ment against Sher Khan’s parganas and put Sulaiman 
and Ahmad in forcible possession of them. “When 
Sher Khan heard this news of the coming of Sulaiman 
and Shadi he wrote to Malik Sukha, his slave, who 
was in charge of Khawaspur Tanda to show no 
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remissness* in resistance and defence. When Shadi 
and Sulaiman appeared before Khawaspur, Malik 
Sukha came out and offered battle in which he was 
slain. The troops of Sher Khan having sustained 
a defeat, retreated in disorder to Sasaram. ” (Nizam- 
uddin, Persian Te-^t, p. 225.) 

Sher Khan finding it impossible to rally his 
forces, called his full brother (Nizam) and other well- 
wishers together, to ask their opinion on the present 
situation. Some persons advised him to go to Sultan 
Muhammad : but he was too sagacious a man to seek 
the indirect support of the Lohani king who was really 
at the back of his intriguing kinsmen, who would not 
have otherv/ise dared to attack him. Besides, his 
inPntion was not, at the sacrifice of his dignity and 
interest, to enter into a compromise which Sultan 
Muhammad would at best effect for him. His 
brother Nizam suggested the course of going to Sultan 
Junaid Barlas and entering the Mughal service which 


* rite Pt'fsMn texU of f erjshla (p 222) and Njzamuddtn are 
literally identi al with onI\ the addition of the word Ahmad after 
Satatman in (Vol J] p 105) gi\es a most 

misleading arid imagmirv ver^'ion of it He puts “But on the 
first alarm he wrote to Malik Scwkn (the father of K.havsa'» Khan) 
his depulv in Khawaspur I arida to hara^.^ th*" enemy and hv all 
means to avoid en at ^ m till he joined him m person Mahk Sooka 
however desirous of d’stmifui^shinfr himself pive his enemies battle 
This has not the slightest lonnoctinn with tlie original 
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would perhaps afford an opportunity not only of 
vengeance on Muhammad Khan Sur but even of 
driving him out of Chaund. (Abbas, p. 67 
= Elliot, iv. 328, our MS. here wrongly reads 
Jaunpur.) 

y Sher Khan agreed to this and went to Benares* 

ifrom which place he sent his agent to bring promise of 
safety from Junaid Barlas at Jaunpur. The Mughal 
governor, having given his assurances, Sher Khan 
went to jaunpur, made large presents to him, and 
enlisted himself in Mughal service. (About the 
middle of January, 1 527 A. D.) 

Abbas Sarwani (MS. p. 130 — Elliot, iv. p. 356) 
says that Churaman, the naih of the Rajah of 
Rohtas, showed kindness to the family of Mian Nizam 
and procured for them shelter in the fort of Rohtas. 
But he does not mention on what occasion 
Mian Nizam was constrained to take shelter in Rohtas. 


* T};c namr of the plaro i.s out suggehh .n Ahba.'i S.irvv.tiH 
shows awful ignorance of g^'Ograplty here as well rlsewhc^re, hy 
sayii g "Patna” Patna is only foiirtef*n miles north nf Bili.'r the 
capital of Sultan MuKantma<h whose unfrierKliine^s wa« the eatise 
of Sher •< misfortune. The distance l>etween Patna aiul IViiarcs by 
land IS 1551'2 miles. (See /nd;a of Auransizib. p. I 10 by Prof. j. N. 
Sarkar for variou.s .stages and distanri^s) Rennell say^ ‘186 miles', 
and tKc^ distance from Benares to Jaunpur is 40 miles Benares is 
the nearest place on the northern bank of the Ganges, iKith from 
Sasaram and jaunpur and is therefore most likely. Nizamuddm has 
the good sense to omit the name of the place 
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We think that when Sher Khan to go to 

Jaunpur, Mian Nizam with his family and depeiivlants 
fled to the hills of Rohtas to save the families from 
the vengeance of his triumphant step-brother, (in the 
middle of January, I 527). He had to live in a sort 
of exile for 18 months (up to June, 1528, when Sher 
Khan regained his parganas), and possibly these 18 
months he passed in the fort of Rohtas as a refugee. 

Sher Khan entered the service of Babur as a 
client of junaid Barlas, not earlier than December,* 

1 526, as Sultan junaid Barlas was left in charge of 
the eastern provinces not before that date. (See 
Babur’s Memoirs, translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
p, 544). He was given charge of the parganas in the 
neighbourhood of Buxar and Chaunsa, when Babur 
encamped there, probably in June, 1528, during his 
unrecorded campaign of 934 H., of which many 
pages are missing from his Memoirs, (See ibid 
foot-note, i. 652). The story told by Abbas 
Sarwani and unsuspectingly repeated by later 

^ Brtbiir wrile<5 . — Humayun in accordance* with my arrangements 
left Shah Mir H ussain and Sultan junaid Barlas with a Kodv of effec- 
tive braves in Jaunpur . . . . These important matters settled he 

crossed the Gang near Karr.ih Manikpur and took the hCalpi road,, 

Huinayun arrived at Agra waited on Babur on 3rd Rabi 

II. (January. 6tb. 1527) (Babur’s Memoirs, p 544) Allowing 20 days 
for Hamayiin’s journey from Agra to Jaunpur. he must have left the 
latter place by 17lh of Dec ember. 1526, on which date Junaid Barlas 
was invested with authority there 
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historians that the Mughal governor of Jaunpur, lent 
him, shortly after, a Mughal army with whose help 
he not only recovered his own parganas but also 
acquired some others from his enemies, appears to be 
absolutely baseless and improbable. 

TTiough Mughal service afforded Sher Khan 
protection against his Afghan enemies, there wtis no 
immediate prospect of regaining his parganas, as the 
Mughals were at this time hotly pressed in the west 
by the Rajputs and a host of other enemies. All 
available Mughal troops were concentrated near 
Falhpur Sikri by Babur, who was in the grip of a life 
and death struggle with the mighty Rana Sanga of 
Mewar. February and March 1 527 were the most 
critical months of Babur’s life ; the Mughal authority 
was seriously shaken everywhere ; Babur seems to 
have been given up for lost by his Hindustani 
supporters. TFere were perfidy, revolt and desertion 
on all sides. (For the perilous situation of Babur 
before the battle of Kanwa, March, 17, 1527, see 
Babur’s Memoirs, p. 557). Though the victory of 
Kanwa saved the situation in the west, Mughal 
ascendancy in the eastern provinces became more 
precarious by the rebellion of Shaikh Bayazld, a 
Mughal partisan, entrusted with the governorship of 
Oudh. So it is not possible that Sultan j unaid Barlas 
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could spare Mughals to fight for Sher Khan in \ 'S 
domestic quarrels, at such a critical period. . 

However, granting that a force was sent by the’ 
Governor of Jaunpur what were its chances of 
success? Before June, 1528, no Mughal army 
ventured to cross over to the southern bank from 
Chunar to Patna, which was the stronghold of the 
Lohani king Sultan Muhammad. How could Sher 
Khan overthrow Muhammad Khan Sur so easily, 
when his supporter the Lohani king was yet ahve? 
Why should Muhammad Khan Sur fly to the hills of 
Rohtas*, and not to the Lohani capital for shelter? 
The truth seems to be that Sher Khan remained two 
or three months with Sultan J unaid Barlas at jaunpur, 
waiting for an opportunity to be introduced to the 
emperor by his master. .A,fter the victory of Kanwa 
(March, 1527 A.D.) Sultan Junaid may have gone to 
Agra for some business and Sher Khan possibly ac- 
companied him. There he was presented to Babur, 
and recommended by Sultan junaid Barlas to Mir 
Khalifa, Sultan Junaid’s elder brother, acting as 
Babur’s minister, (Abbas, p. 70 — Elliot, iv. 329). 
Since then he passed into the service of Babur and 
remained in the Mughal army, waiting in the eager 


* All Persian writers ir> Uiclinj^ iiranimovis tn soving 

thrit Muhammad Khvin Sur fled to the hill-' of when SKei 

Khan With Mughcil auxiliaries attacked him 
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expectation of another Mughal campaign in the 
eastern provinces, which alone would give him an 
opportunity to recover his heritage and wreak 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

Sher Khan had been in Babur’s camp for about 
15 months at most from April* 1527 to June, 1528, 
when he got back his parganas as a result of Babur’s 
eastern campaign of 934 A. H. His life during this 
period was marked by no remarkable incidents, at 
least we have no reliable historical information of 
them. Abbas and other writers, viewing the earlier 
days of Sher Shah in the dazzling light of his 
achievements in after life, have recorded and passed 
as genuine history a number of curious anecdotes, 
full of predictions, unconscious prophecies, etc., 
illustrative of the biographers’ favourite theme : — 
“The child is father of the man.’’ 

One of these is the following story which Abbas 
is said to have heard from his own uncle. Shaikh 
Muhammad, whose age was nearly eighty years ; 
“1, (Shaikh Muhammad) was at the battle of 
Chanderi, with the force of the victorious Emperor 
Babur, the second Faridun, and in attendance on the 
Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail, (who brought the 
Emperor Babur from Kabul), and Shaikh Ibrahim 

* Supposing he was introduced to Babur 3 months after his 
flight to Jaunpui (January, 15273. 
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Sarwani said to me, ‘Come to Sher Khan’s quarters, 
and h,,ar his impossible boastings, which all men are 
lauchii'g at.’ And accordingly we rode over to 
Sh er Khan’s quarters. In the course of conversation, 

Sh ?‘i!ch ibiahim said : ‘It is impossible that the empire 
should again fall into the hands of the Afghans, and 
the Mughals be expelled from this country.’ Sher 
Khan replied : ‘Shaikh Muhammad, be you witness 
now between Shaikh Ibrahim and myself, that if luck 
and fortune favour me, I will very shortly expel the 
Mughals from Hind, for the Mughals are not superior 
(to the Afghans) in battle or in single combat ; 
[shamshu zadan, lit., sw’ord-wielding) but the 
Afchans have let slip the Empire of Hind from their 
h'U’ds on account of their internal dissensions. 
Sinct 1 have been amongst the Mughals and know 
thi ir mode of fighting {rawish-i-jong), 1 see in battle 
th(\ hive no order or discipline, {sabat o karar, lit., 
fi'innc’ss and pcrserverance) and that their king* from 
prid(' of birth and station does not personally super- 
in' pd the government but leaves all the affairs anci 
1 sirn ss of the State to his nobles and ministers, in 
savings and doings he puts perfect confidence, 
Tl'( t-t' rrandees act on corrupt motives in every case, 

' 'be ' be that of a soldier’s or a cultivator’s or a 


t til t H translation contains * Kings * and as such uses alt 
f>r thr plural number 
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rebellious zamindar’s. Whoever has money, 
whether loyal or disloyal can get his business settled 
as he likes by paying for it ; but if a man has no 
money, although he may have displayed his loyalty 
on a hundred occasions, or be a veteran soldier, he 
will never gain his end. From this lust of gold they 
make no distinction between friend and foe ; and if 
fortune extends a hand to me, the Shaikh will soon 
see and hear how I shall bring the Afghans under my 
control and never permit them again to become 
divided’.” (Abbas, pp. 71 -73 = Elliot, iv. 330-331). 

The above story cannot be believed, on the 
following grounds : — 

(I ) Shaikh Muhammad, the informant of Abbas, 
says that at the siege of Chanderi, he was in attend- 
ance upon the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail* who 
brought the Emperor Babur from Kabul. This Khan- 
i-Khanan whom Babur calls Daulat Khan Yusuf 
Khail died just two years before the siege of Chanderi 


* This weis the title of Daulat Khan Lodi, the Af^fhan traitor whom 
Babur descriV^es as Daulat Khan Yusuf Khaii (see Babur's Memoirs, 
p. 428). Out ms. Abbas omits the words "who brought the 
Emperor from Kabul". But from passages elsewhere it be- 
comes evident that Abbas meant no other person than Daulat Khan 
Lodi, by Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail. "Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail 
who was Governor of the Punjab, et< . has sent his son Dilwar Khan 
to fetch Babur.,.*’ (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 324). This passage 
leaves no room for doubt that Abbas means no other person than 
Daulat Khan Lodi, by "Kban-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail." 
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{December, 1527 A.D.). Babur’s Memoirs (Mrs, 
Beveridge’s translation, p. 461) says : “Daulat Khan’ 
died when Kitta Beg reached Sultanpur with the*^ 
prisoners” of whom Daulat Khan was one. The 
entry is made on the 10th January, 1526 A.D.; so 
the Khan-i-Khanan must have died about the beginn- 
ing of January, 1 526. This very fact is sufficient tc 
discredit the whole as an old soldier's gossip. Bu , 
there are greater absurdities in Shaikh Muhamrnad’t 
story. 

(2) Such vain boasting as that he would expel 
tlje Mughals from India was opposed to the reticei^ 
nature of Sher Khan. We might have believed 1 
had the remark been made elsewhere than in Babur' 
camp and had Sher Khan been at that time a boy c 
tender age with a fiery imagination like Ibn Ali Amir 
w'ho is said to have passed sleepless nights, while y* 
a mere school boy, seriously thinking whom he woul 
make the chief Qazi of Cordova, when he would I 
come the ruler of Spain. But Sher Khan was at tl 
time a mature man of forty, having already pass^ 
through several vicissitudes of fortune. He knew toi 
well the tale-bearing habit of the Afghans to hav6 
confided such dangerous secrets to them when he 

* The famous Almamzor. the great minister of the Omayyii 
(Chalif Hisham II- of Spain. For the story ace Dory’s History c 
Spain. 
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ras a homeless wanderer, looking up to these very 
lughals to rescue him from misery. Nor was he 
nown to have been a jovial merry-maker, to pour 
is heart over the cup in the careless hours of feast 
id revelry. 

(3) A shrewd observer like Sher Khan* could 
it have formed such hasty and wrong ideas as that 
The Mughals have no order and discipline, no firm- 
;ss and perseverance etc. after the victories of 
jnipat and Kanwa, while the military arrangements 
Babur marked him out as the greatest general 
his age. On what battle-field did Sher Khan 
id occasion to notice the inferiority of the 
ughals (to the Afghans), their unsteadiness 
d lack of discipline? If Sher Khan had been 
pressed with anything in the Mughal camp it 
IS rather with (he superior organization and 
uipment of Babur’s army, and its invincibi- 
’ in regular battle. Its influence is found in ^he 
ategy of Sher Khan, and his adoption of the 
ighal system in the organization of the army. As 
the idea of driving the Mughals from India, it 
very doubtful whether even in 1 539 after the 
tory of Chaunsa, Sher Khan indulged in such a 


* ff SKer Khan meant "single combat" and "sword-ptaying" by 
word ‘battle’, then the Afghans were of course superior, and his 
irk may have some truth. 
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vision. It was not any pursuit of a definite aim that 
brought about the expulsion of the Mughals by Sher 
Khan ; rather it was the result of several accidents. 

(4) “Their king from pride of birth 

they make no distinction between friend and foe.” 
This is a piece of anachronism pure and simple put 
by Abbas Sarwani into the mouth of Sher Khan to 
give vent to his own aggrieved feelings. Here the 
dramatist — for the book of Abbas is more a drama 
than a sober history, — prominently reveals himself 
behind the mask of the historian. Those who know 
anything of the hard-working Emperor Babur and 
his vigilance and close attention to details, would at 
once pronounce Abbas’s remarks as wrong. TTie 
abuses complained of by Abbas might creep into a 
settled government enjoying peace for a long time, 
but they are quite impossible in the state of things 
v/hich prevailed in Hindustan between the first battle 
of Panipat and the siege of Chanderi. The key to 
the above passage lies in the following events of 
Abbas Sarwani’s own life — “In the reign of 
Emperor Akbar, I (Abbas) enjoyed these (assign- 
ments of lands to my ancestors) until rnc 
fourth Ilahi year (corresponding to 987 A.H.), 
when the Emperor ordered that I should be advanced 
to the rank of a Commander of Five Hundred and 
brought to his presence. But Qazi Ali did not give 
4 
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a true account of myself or of my ancestors, but 
spoke ill of us and said Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi had 
given 2,000 bighas of land to two Afghans!” In 
short my bad fortune so ordained it that my share of 
assignments {madad-i-ma' ash) was resumed.” 
(Abbas, pp. 202-203 = Elliot, iv. 389-390). We 
further learn that his feelings were so much wounded 
that he resolved to return to the country of his 
fathers. Later on he was employed under one Mir 
Sayyid Hamid on a monthly salary of 200 Rupees ; 
but he lost it after the death of Hamid and remained 
in grief and distress. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 390). 
Here were ample grounds for complaint about 
the ‘corrupt motives of the Mughal grandees’. The 
state of affairs revealed through Sher Khan’s mouth 
was really the contemporary state of things in Akbar’s 
Court as seen through the coloured spectacles of the 
discontented Abbas Sarwani and his brother 
historian, Mulla Abdul Qadlr of Badaon ; [for 
similar complaints, see Badaoni in Elliot, v. 521 .*] 


* Badaoiii describes m the following words the distress of the 
rent-free tenure-holders in the presence of Sadar Abdu-n-Nabi and 
the indifference of Akbar to their distress. “Whoever could not 
obtain a similar introduction (through powerful courtiers) had to 
give large bribes to Sayyid Abdu-r-Rashid and all the subordmatev of 
the Shaikh even to the farashes, door-keepers, grooms and sweepers. 

He who could not succeed in procuring either of these 

persons, was well thrashed and kicked by the attendants, besides 
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Shorn of all legends and prophecies the bare fact 
of Sher Khan’s going to Chanderi with the army of 
Babur is possibly true, as Babur had taken all avail- 
able troops there ; for the objective of his campaign 
in 934 A.H, was the conquest of Malwa and Mewar. 
Babur writes, “We had come to Chanderi meaning, 
after taking it, to move against Raising (Raisin), 

Bhilsan, and Sarangpur (then to move on Rana 

Sanga in Chitor.” (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 598). 
Had the course of affairs taken this turn a prolonged 
period of exile and misery would have been the lot 
of Sher Khan. But fortune smiled upon him. 
Scarcely had Chanderi fallen when news reached 
Babur that Biban, Bayazld and Ma’aruf had risen in 
revolt and advanced as far as Qanauj. This forced 
a change of campaign and Babur marched against 
the rebels in the beginning of February, 1 528 A.D. 
through Kalpl (See ibid, p. 598). He gave a vigorous 
chase to the rebels, driving them before him eastward. 
On April 2nd I 528, we find Babur shooting games 
on the bank of the Saru {Ibid, p. 602). Hitherto there 
is no mention of Sher Khan in the Memoirs of Babur. 


vs'Kich, many of the unfortunat^^ perished from the effect of the hot 
air in that immense crowd. Although the king (Akbar) knew all 
these particiiLirj- yet such Was his regard for the Sadr, that he could 
not bp persuaded to interfere with his proceedings." 

Badaoni in Elliot, v, 521J. 
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But it can be inferred that he had been in his army, 
though without playing a noticeable part. But soon 
afterwards Babur crossed over to the southern bank 
of the Ganges and there carried on operations. There 
is a break of narrative in the Memoirs between 2nd 
April and 18th September, 1528, {Ibid, p. 603, 
translator’s note). Mrs. Beveridge says, “Much can 
be gleaned however as to Babur’s occupations during 
5j/2 months of the lacuna from his chronicle of 935 
A.H. which makes several references to last year and 
also allows several inferences to be drawn. From 
this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign, the record of which was broken by the 
gap, was carried on and in its course Babur was at 
Jaunpur (/. 365), Chaunsa {/. 365 f>) and Baksara (/. 
366-3666); “ (/hid, p. 603). 

TTie above passage unmistakably shows that this 
campaign was carried on by Babur not only in Oudh 
but in South Bihar also. Sher Khan must have ac- 
companied Babur in this campaign and rendered 
valuable service by his knowledge of the country 
and local influence when Babur’s army was at 
Chaunsa and Buxar. It is unfortunate that this very 
portion of the most authentic history, which un- 
doubtedly contained valuable reference to him, is Irre- 
, coverably lost. That Sher Khan recovered his par- 
ganas and acquired several others as the result of 
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Babur’s campaign of 934 A.H. is proved beyonc^ 

doubt by the following incidental mention of it in 

Babur’s Memoirs : — “While* we were in these parts"’^ 

news came again and again that Sultan Mahmud^ 

(Lodi) had collected 10,000 Afghans that he him- ® 

self with P ath Khan Sarwani was on his way along the 

river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan Sur whom I haa^. 

favoured last year with the gift of several parganas*^' 

and had left in charge of this neighbourhood, had 

joined these Afghans, who thereupon had made him 

and a few other amirs cross the water (the Ganges) 

’’ (Babur’s Memoirs, pp. 651-652). Here 

we find an unmistakable allusion to the fact that in the 
* 

previous year, 934 A.H., Babur had been in South 
Bihar and had at that time rewarded Sher Khan with 
several parganas. Mrs. Beveridge in a foot-note to the 
above passage adds, “Babur’s favours to him (Sher 
Kh an), his son Humayun's future conqueror, will 
have been done during the Eastern campaign in 934 
A.H., of which so much record is missing.” (Babur’s 
Memoirs, p, 652, foot-note 1). This leaves us in no 
doubt that Sher Khan recovered his parganas with the 
help of the Mughal army when Babur was encamped 
at Chaunsa. Sultan Muhammad Lohani was probab- 
ly dead at this time, which left the country, south of 


* TKe cjntry is mode on 


ihe 28th February. 1529 
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means ought to collect, for aid and assistance, soldiers 
^^and retainers so as to preserve their own possessions 

‘and even gain fresh parganas Let us therefore 

put away our former envy and hatred , and 

■'1115 may be the means of our gathering a force of 
fensmen, and so of attaining high station and dignity.’ 
^Dn receiving Sher Khan’s letter Muhammad Khan 
"came down from the hills and again took possession 

of his own pargana and he and Sher Khan for- 

^gave each other, and Muhammad Khan thus came 
inder obligations to Sher Khan. ’ — (Abbas, 
■>p. 69-70 = Elliot, iv. 328-329). Sher Khan's 

olitical sagacity and magnanimity as shown in these 
‘^'ansactions cannot be too highly praised. His letter 
^‘;flects the mentality of the Afghans during those dis- 
®^rbed years. [After the fall of the Lodis various 
^^*fghan tribes, such as the Farmulis (not genuine 
■^"ghans according to Niamatuallah, see Dorn 57, 
II) and the Lohanis, were the chief competitors 
ascendancy]. Bayazid Farmuli and Ma’aruf 
.^rmuli two bitter enemies became allies and the 
^"rmulis became supreme in Oudh and Bahraich. 
_ le Lohanis had established themselves in the 

p 

istern part of South Bihar. Sher Khan’s intention 
^ revealed in his letter to Muhammad Khan seems 
aave been to organize a strong Sur power in the 
-n extremity of South Bihar, and he laid it- 
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foundation by showing politic magnanimity to hl^ 
bitter enemy Muhammad Khan Sur. 

A new complication soon arose in Bihar. 
MahiTjud (son of Sultan Sikandar), who had 

fou^T iri^the battle of Kanwa* on the side of Ram 
Sanga and fled to Mewar after the disastrous defeat 
was invited by the eastern rebels such as Biban Lodi 
Bayazid Farmuli, Ma’aruf and othersf to take thei 
lead as soon as Babur turned his back upon there 
Indeed it seems rather to have been a confederacy c 
the Lodi and Farmuli tribes to seize the rich heritag 
of the minor Lohani king jalaluddin. But Abb. 
Sarwani and all the Persian historians betray igno 
ance of the fact that this Sultan Mahmud Lodi seiz< 
the kingdom of Bihar from jalal Khan Lohani in 9 
A.H. about September, 1528. and not from Sh 
Khan, as they put it, after the battle of SurajgarhJ 
his second battle with '^he Bengal army and I 
acquisition of the fortress of Chunar by marriage. T 
fact is that for some time,** that is, from March I 7 

•March l7th 1^27 

t Hfre we do not find the name of any Lohani chief an 
the bupyjorters of the Lodi pretender 

J This battle was fought between Sher and Ibrahim Khan 
general of Mahmud Shah iiithm a year of his succession v 
according to R D Banerji who has tried to fix correct date 
examination of coinage etc took place in 939 A H 

* * Abbas Sarwani (p l08) “Sultan Mahmud (then 

Mahmud Lodi) remained for a season m that neighbourhood 
‘Sifterwards came towards Patna “ 


oT sup 
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527, up to August, 1528, Mahmud Lodi remained 
n Rajputana. He joined the eastern rebels about 
September, 1528. We feel ourselves justified in 
ising only that much of Abbas Sarwani’s ficcount of 
he relation between Mahmud Lodi and ShefTOran, 
vhich is consistent with Babur’s Memoirs. That 
luthor combines two adventures of Mahmud Lodi 
nto one, the first in 935 A.H. and the other in 937 
A.H., in which he seized the throne of Jalal Khan.* 
}alal, with his mother Dudu, fled across to Hajipur 
md sought the protection of a Bengal army of Nusrat 
5hah. Abbas Sarwani and other writers make Sher 
dian fly from the Mughal camp and again join 
lultan Muhammad Lohani. As we have seen al- 
iady, the story of his flight is baseless and his join- 
g Sultan Muhammad Lohani a second time is also 
iseless. After Babur had left him in charge of the 
rganas in the neighbourhood of Chaunsa, he joined 
t Sultan Muhammad Lohani, f (as Abbas Sarwani, 

* Babur hears the news on January 13th, 1529 “Iskander’s son 
ihmud Lodi had taken Bihar town This news dfcided for getting 
e army to horse “ (Babur’s Memoirs, translated by Mrs Bevendge, 
639) So this event may have happened about October 1528 AD 
t Elphmstone is entitled to the credit of removing the huge error 
jy using Erskinc’s translation of Babur’s Memoirs He Next 

*ar (1529 AD) Mahmud Lodi took Bihar and Sher Khan either 
m necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation joined 
Lodi standard “ (History oj India, 6th edn , p 445 ) [Wc 
ly differ from him about the date He took it more probably 
'ber, 1528 ] 
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^amuddin, Ferlshta. Maf^hzan-i-AfaghanO) 
rilih-i-Oaudi MS. say), but Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
i' Abbas Sarwani says, * "When Sultan Mahmud 
di came with these nobles into Bihar, Sher 
'an found it impossible to offer any resistance. 

He was therefore necessitated to present 

tself before Sultan Mahmud Lodi.’’ Here we 
^that Sher Khan joined him only out of sheer 
-••sity and for self-preservation. Though he 
rted his enemies and collected soldiers around 
,e med ated no treachety' and hostility towards 
He ed to evade marching with the army* 
,m Mahmud against the Mughals. This will be 
im the following lines of Abbas Sarw'ani, who 
of this order (to join Sultan 
^j^y^^nediately) Sher Khan wrote back in reply 
_ (jj ^ild come as soon as he could complete 
g- ments about the force. When the nobles 
Q king came to know the contents of Sher 
. tter, they represented that Sher Khan was 
racy with the Mughals and would not come 
j^^king. Deceit and (fox-like) stratagem are 
g^git. profession.) No trust should be put 
i.'gTs and sayings, but he must be compelled 
'. Azam Humayun Sar^^;^ 
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Khan is in his jagir. Let us march towards 
direction and follow him wherever he goes.., 
They proceeded by regular marches to Sasaram. 
Khan hearing that Sultan Mahmud had come 
all his followers and would compel him to join 
was very much vexed, and said to his friends, 

plan 1 had devised has not succeeded.. 

army (of Sultan Mahmud) would do no good 
the nobles who are in it are not at unity among t) 

selves But 1 can no longer excuse myself, ’ 

go along with the army ” Sher Khan wip 

the suspicion from the mind of Sultan Mahmi 
his army, by entertaining them with mag’ 
hospitality . After a few days he marched with 
Mahmud for the attack upon Mugh 


(Abb? 


! 10-1 12 -Elliot, iv. 348-49 




>3S pp- J I w- j I jv, 

events happened towards the end of 1 5 . 

Feb. 28th* Babur hears that 

Mahmud Lodi] with Fath Khan Sarwanif 
way along the river for Chunar ; that Sher 1 


.'e 

J 


* On February 28tb. Babur hears that he* (Sultan N 
detached Shaikh Bayarid and Biban with a mass of 
Sarwar (Gorakhpur) 

t The oncfinal name of Aram Humayiin Sarwani 
the Second by Abbas Sarwani. This title descended 
rtdard. (iS/i/ Sarwani Fath Khan gave one of I 
fj'om him „L ^ who is called his damrJ 

528J """ .h. d,,,. 347),, 
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joined these Afghans who thereupon had m^de 

and a few other amirs cross the water ; t^at 
^^an jalaluddin’s man in Benares had not been able 
*^old that place and had fled and got away.” 
■*6ur’s Memoirs translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 

Here we find the account of the progress of 
'tan Mahmud and the various dispositions of fijs 
i'cs, Sher Khan was perhaps made to cross the 
Ages at the Chaunsa ferry, over to Ghazipur ; 
^lently he advanced upstream upon Benares on the 
^thern bank almost in a parallel line with Sultan 
^hmud who was advancipg towards Chunar cin 
southern bank. Babur was at this time at Kai-ra. 
«e capture of Benares from Sultan Jalaludflin 
arqi*, a descendant of the old Sharqi dynasty of 
inpur, (appointed by Babur in charge of Benares 
^hc campaign of 934 A.H.) was the only military 

ig — 

* Mrs. Bei'eridffe (Babur’s Memoirs 631. foot-note 5) 

♦xdrks, •■He (Jal«l uddin Sharqi) was one of the three rivals 
^)reniary in the east... Afghans all three." It is the latest renriinig 
[ce of the Pathan hobby of European writers. The old 
lasty was Turkish in its origin. The founder Malik Sarwar 
[Turkish slave. The spirit of their sway was Turkish it wa^ (}, 

* roachrnent of the Afghans under Bahlul Lodi, that brCmg^i 
dynasty. He was not a claimant for supreVy- 
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exploit of Sher Khan in this campaign. Si 
Mahmud did not fight a single pitched battle ^ 
Babur. He fled eastward at the approach of 
Mughal army. On March 5th Sher Klian hinr 
recrossed the Ganges from Benares. Babur w. 
Gth March, 1529), “The Afghans who had cros 
the river from Benares had turned back in 
xlisorder ; that two of their boats had sunk 
crossing ” {Ibid, p. 634). 

The Lohanis, who had reason to resent the o' 
throw of their power and the expulsion of the mi'’ 
son of Sultan Muhammad Lohani by Sul 
Mahmud Lodi with the aid of his Lodi tribesm' 
e.g.. Mian Biban Sahu Khail and the Farmulis un' 
Bayazid and Ma’aruf, were the earliest deserters w 
made submission to the Mughals along with the Su 
who were also unwilling partners in the quarrel w 
Babur. When Babur was encamped “a k.uroh bel 
Ghazipur, on March 31st, (Mahmud Khan Loba 
a staunch adherent of the Mughals, waited on him . 
this same day), “Dutiful letters (of submission) car 
from Bihar Khan Bihari or Sultan Muhamm. 
Lohani’s son Jalal Khan (Nuhani), from Nasir Kh. 
Nuhani’s son. Farid Khan, from Sher Khan St 
\ 7 Alaul Khan Sur also, and from other, ''(G’ 

■'v differ .. aL ‘ 

'ber, 1528 ] ' ' Elliot, iv 347) yobably 
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BABUR CRUSHES THE LODIS 

tive p 

This submission to Babur made by Sber Keed du 
d bis unwilling hostility to the Mugbals. icbed 
ined a faithful vassal till his acquisition of t-nper 
rial fortress of Chunar in 937 A.H. whivirity 
ght him into conflict with Humayun in 938 A.Hng i 
3ultan Mahmud was chased eastwards till he a 
1 protection with Nusrat Shah. (Stewart, Historyzy, 

mgal, p. 74). 

Jalal Khan, who had taken refuge with the army 
mgal in fear of Sultan Mahmud, came with his 
amirs and waited on Babur (May, 16th 1529,* 
\.H.) The Mughal Emperor gave the greater 
in of his father s possessions back to him on 
.tion of his paying one crore of Rupees as tribute. 
Babur’s Memoirs, p. 676). Thus the normal 
of peace was restored in South Bihar which be- 
; a part of the Mughal Empire of Delhi. Jalal 
1 got back his father’s possessions and Sher Khan 
Mughal vassal after 7 years (1522-1529) of hard 
gle entered into the peaceful possession of his 


■r s jagir. 



CHAPTER 111 


SHER KHAN. DEPUTY GOVERNOR 01 
BIHAR. (1529-1533) ^ 

iThe death of Bahar Khan Lohani, lolf 
almost immediately by the usurpation of 
Mahmud, caused great confusion in the affai*^' 
the kingdom of Bihar The restored king Jalal < 
was a mere boy ; his mother Dudu*, who looked °- 
his interests, was no doubt a sensible woman ; b!^j^ 
disorganized state of the kingdom needed the f . 
hand and steady intellect of a man to set it in o^ 
Sher Khan, who had already shown remarl* 
administrative ability during the lifetime of^ 
husband, was called back by her to service and" 
made her deputy, probably 3 or 4 months — it ma 

less — after her son’s restoration, that is a 

* s 

September or October, 1529 A.D. “Dudu 
matters of importance for her own supervision an*,, 
co-operation with Sher Khan discharged impori" 
duties. I A few days after, (he mother of Jalal K’ 

Khan A?.y?jnment 

and from ,..L_ a , . 
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ihar fell upon Sher Khan.” [Mal^hzan-t-Afai 
'■5. p. 14). /Sh er Khan’s administrative poli 
5vernor of Bihar, which policy originated durii 
^ anagement of his father’s jagir and reached I'a 
*':tion afterwards when he became Emperor, 
of absolute centralization of all authority ir 
1 n’s hand. | He had begun working along thi 
fiSihar, eight years before, when he was a se 
nniltan Muhanamad Lohani. This policy^ v 
ce .^ts very nature anti-feudal, naturally causec 
^Kure amongst the aristocratic sections of 
lor nls who held large fiefs. Absolute power, \ 
Ma^ed by Sultan Muhammad or Dudu, 
tbc aanded the natural allegiance of their trlbesr 
Th not so offensive and irritating to theni ; 
Sh^ le afterwards when that power was b 
Jar sed by Sher Khan, whom they had looked i. 
ill e of their servants. Like the great Riche] 
‘generator of France and a great apostle of 
^ ^ sm, Sher Khan became the object of aristoa 
1') in his new office. But Sher Khan sat t 
t‘’them. He formed a strong party of his own 
b.interpoise, in the kingdom to save the situat 
h.it^as highly popular with the peasantry and 
tojjcqulred a great influence among the rank . 
— the Lohanls themselves. The History of 
-ns (MS. translated by Dorn, d. 93L aa 
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“Sher Khan during a space of four years* elevated 
limself to a state of complete independence an* 
gained the attachment of the greater part of the arm> 
Dy the bounties and honours lavished upon thenj ; 
so much so that within the frontiers of Bihar no one 
Jared disobey his orders.” Besides this, he kept a 
ng body-guard of his own, which might be utiliz-l 
is the nucleus of an army if need be. T Ciri]^h-i- 
^di (MS. p. 170) says, “He had in his service 
Afghan cavalry, and he made this rule that 40C 
‘-men fully armed should always be present at 
*’^^ar and the other four hundred go out on raids ; 

one came the other went away.” But these 
^ cavalry seemed to have formed only the peri^an- 
ent bodj'-guard of Sher Khan ; his actual ar|med 
strength was much greater. (About this time, besides 
ruling the kingdom of Bihar as Deputy, he w^s in 
ardent pursuit of personal ambition.) Two inost 
notable incidents were the acquisition of Chunarl an 
kis alliance with Makhdum-i-Alam, the Governor ci 
Hajipur on behalf Nusrat Shah, King of Bengal. i 

The Acquisition of Chunar (1530 A.D.f) I 
?The fort of Chunar, situated about 28 miles 

f Benares, was held by one Taj Khan Sarang K . 

1 

* From 933 A. H. to 939 A. H. when Jalal Khan fled to Mhim, 
lah It is a very happy coincidence with correct historical ev . 


+ Sher Khan acquired the fort three or four months 


Chan 
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■•n behplf of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. Taj Khan was 
.iffered to retain possession of the fort, on his sub- 
nission to Babur during his unrecorded campaign of 
f34 A.H.* (as the result of which Sher Khan himself 
;ecovered his parganas). During Babur’s campaign 
T 935 A.H. (February — June 1 529) Taj Khan play- 
'd a very loyal part as a partisan, and the Emperor* 
iiimself visited the fort of Chunar on March 23, 1 529. 
This visit seems to have excited the greed of the* 


3abur s death (22nd December. 1330 A. D.) during the confusion, 
aused by the F-mperor’^ illnr.*'S Babur removed the tactful and 
agdant Sultan Junaid Darlas from Jaunpur m !529 A. D, and gave it 
0 his favourite son in law Miiliammad Zaman Mirra, who was a 
orriipt and negligent man. Bejules he was lr>o busy with making 
>reparaUons to supplant Hurnayun on the throne of Delhi to notice 
he aggression of the Afghan chiefs. 

* Mrs. Beveridge is not perhaps right in remarking (Babur’s 
Jcmoirs. 656, foot-note 3). that at the end of that campaign 
>abur returned to jaunpur from Sayyidpur, via the Gumti. There 
^re unmistakable indirect evidences in Babur's Memoirs (p 652) 
nl he vi.'^iled Benares in 934 A. H. where he left Sultan Jalaluddm 
liarcji. who in 935 fled before the Afghans, as has been said before. 

I is very llkelv that he advanced a little higher up the Canges to 
erawe or at least make a demonstration against the fortress of 
^.lar. Babur probably received its submission in that year. The 
yet of Taj Khan in ^33 A. H. was not that of a half-wjlling 
^ who had just submitted, but of a devoted adherent, and no 

j date of Taj Khan’s submission is possible Humayun in 

p H. (August — December, 1526) did not cross over to the soutl 
I* the Ganges and in 933 A, H. the MugKals did not carr;^ 
mlitary operation in those quarters. We think, Babur returner 
Imr, by the land route i?fa Benares. 
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^Emperor, for we find that scarcely two months aft( 
determined to replace Taj Khan by Sultan Junai 
^Carlas, as the commander of that important fortres 
^nd in June 1529, he sent Malik Sharq “to get T 
’^Khan out of Chunar” (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 683 
'*But his object was not realized as he had to depa 
^hastily from these parts in hot pursuit of Biban ar 
^^^ayazid. So Taj Khan remained in possession 
^he fort till his death. 

^ The story of the acquisition of Chunar by Sh 
gKhan as given by Abbas Sarwani is this: — “1 
p'Khan was altogether a slave to his love for his w 
^Lad Malika, who was a woman of great sagacity a 
“wisdom. He had made three Turkoman brothe 
^Mir Ahmad, Mir Dad, and Mir Ishaq, his lieutenan 

^ who promised and swore to Lad Malika tl 

^they would not oppose her but be faithful to h 
*|Lad Malika had no sons; but Taj Khan had seve 
j.ions by other wives. He did not give a fitting ma 
^tenance to his sons, and from fear of Lad Malika 
*^other sons could not eat their food at case. Althov 


7the sons complained to him about their clrcumstanc 
■].t was of no avail. One night Taj Khan’s eldest ■ 
igjave her a blow with a sword (Abbas MS. 1 03). 

— ^imult and noise having reached the ears of 
ban he ran at his son with a sword to kill 
er ho, finding no means of escape, struck Taj I 
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with his sword, and killed him. The sons c 
Khan were on bad terms with the greater part i 
soldiers who adhered to Lad Malika. A fe 
disposed [our MS. uses no such adjective] pe 
joined Taj Khan’s sons who always quarrelled 
the treasure [Elliot’s version adds “among t 
selves.” But this is not correct and opposed ti 
whole tenor of the story. The quarrel was with 
Malika over the treasure]. Sher Khan, who w, 
the neighbourhood, carried on a secret negotu 
with the three Turkoman brothers, who unanimo 
agreed that Lad Malika being a woman would nc 
able to hold the fortress, and therefore it would t 
their advantage to surrender the fort to Sher K 
who would come under obligation to them. T 
made proposals of her marriage with Sher Kh 
dilating upon the advantages of such a match, < 
induced her to give her consent. JVlir Dad was s 
back to bring in Sher Khan qu,. .d.y and to ti 
possession of the fort before the sons of Taj KJ 
should be aware of their designs." 

Mir Dad came hastily wuth the grey-bearc 
bridegroom of forty-four, and the nuptial ceremo 
•'was immediately gone through (1530). By tl 
happy matrimonial venture Sher Khan not only e 
quired an impregnable fortress but also made 
princely fortune ; Lad Malika gave him a prese 
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^Emr^sisting of 150 pieces of exceedingly value 
^‘he iwels, seven maunds of pearls and 1 50 maundi 
^^Ba,old and many other articles and ornament 

tl^TxAbbas MS. pp. 102- 107 = Elliot, 343-346). 

— Such is the story told by Abbas Sarwani < 
"^Butlieved by Nizamuddin, Ferishta and the authoi 
^^d&akhzan-i-Ajaghana. But the amount of truth 
seems to be very small. 

The first part of the story, namely, the dotage 
j.^Taj Khan Sarang Khani on Lad Malika and his de 
•^Ict ‘the hands of his eldest son, is unworthy 
KhaJence. Abbas admits that the sons of Taj K1 
-ad > but young (Elliot, iv. 344); Babur says, 
^isdc) Sarang Khani came from Chunar to this grot 
'^apur) with his two young sons and waited 
’ (March 21st, 1529). (See Babur’s Memoirs, 
lie’) What could induce Taj Khan to introduce 
Emperor these sons whom he, as Abbas sa 
‘did not send even sufficient daily food?’’ It is 
much to believe that one of these young boys wit, 
16 months* from this date grew up into a desperc 
who killed his father with one blow of his sab 
The rest of the story makes us suspect a quite contr, 


* Gulbadan (Mrs Beveridge's trans. 113). Jauhar (MS. p. 6), 
Abul'Fazl {Ak.harnama, i. 288) are unanimou.g in saying that 
first siege of Chunar and the submission of Sher Khari to Huma 
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state of affairs. The fear of the match-makers an 
the bride lest “the sons of Taj Khan should becorr 
aware of their designs” is inconsistent with the wortf 
lessness and weakness of the sons of Taj Khan, i 
fortress is least likely to be betrayed by the strong* 
party within it. The whole story is unskilfully g( 
up with the object of convincing us that Sher Khan^ 
obtained Chunar by legitimate means, from its virtual 
mistress Lad Malika. The character of the sons of 
Taj Khan has been blackened in order to alienate 
from them the sympathy of the reader, who might# 

otherwise condemn the whole action as an unworthy 

/ 

plot to deprive the legitimate heirs of their righvful 
heritage. |In fact the secret njessage of Sher Khan 
to Mir Ahmad and the suspicious secrecy of the whole 
affair confirm the contrary view that the party of Lad 
Malika was weaker and that the Turkoman brothers 
were traitors who, having been heavily bribed, 
admitted Sher Khan into the fortf. 

The death of Babur was the signal for the out- 
break of a formidable Afghan rebellion in the eastern 


took place in the first year (i.e., 1531 A. D.) of his reign. So Sher 
Khan must have come to iLs possession at least a year before, which 
is confirmed by the fact that Sher K,Karv was in possession of Chunar 
when he joinedi the Afghan rebellion in the eastern provinces which 
broke out immediately after the death of Babur, (Dec , 26th 1530.) 
Sher Khan may have acquired it in Oct , 1530, and Taj Khan’s 
death probably took place 3 months earlier in July, 1530 A. D. 
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^^fovinces. /Biban and Bayazid* were its moving 
l^^pirits, and they were joined by Sultan Mahmudf 
Lodi, who had taken refuge in Bengal in 1529 A.D. 
Humayun marched from Agra in June 1531 to crush 
the rebels.j “His Majesty (Humayun) after succes- 
*^\'e marches reached DaurohJ on the bank of the 
'^iver Mati (the Gumti), when the above-mentioned 
^■ebels with a large army, came towards that place. 
After several days a great battle took place ; the rebels 
were defeated — Biban, Bayazid and Ibrahim Khan 
l.odi^ and all the chiefs and refractory (lit. stiff- 
necked) ones were slain.” (jauhar, MS. pp. 5-6). 
It cannot be definitely ascertained what part Sher 
Khan played in the Afghan rebellion of 1531. 
Abbas 1 1 says that Sultan Mahmud Lodi forced Sher 


Gulbadan says * — “Six months after the death of His Majesty 
Firdaus Makani Biban and Bayazid a^lvanced from the direction of 
Gaur “ (Mrs Beveridge’s translation, p I 12). 

t For Nusrat Shah's help to Sultan Mahmud Lodi in this in- 
surrection, see Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 75. 

+ Daurah of Jauhar is probably Deruh m modern maps; its 
position IS longitude. 82^20^^ latitude 26 It is situated on the 

Gumti, about 48 miles higher up (North) of Jaunpur, 

$ This IS the same person as Ibrahim Khan SaViu Khail of 
Abbas For a fuller, but less reliable account of this battle, see 

Abbas in Elliot, iv. 349-350. 

II A cursory glance at Abbas Sarwani’s narrative of the adven- 
ture of Sultan Mahmud Lodi (see Elliot, iv. 346 350) will convince 
any one that Abba.s has most lamentably confused the two adven- 
tures,— one separated from the other by a lapse of three years. — of 
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Khan to join him and march towards jaunpur' 
Lucknow, that Sher Khan opened treacherous ni 
tiations with Humayun through Hindu Beg, 
that at the critical moment of this battle he drew 
his forces, which caused the defeat of 
Mahmud. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 349). 
the rebel chiefs could m 1531 force Sher Khc 
then lord of Chunar and virtual master of the w 
tract of country south of the Ganges from Chur 
to Bihar, to join them against his will, is almost 
absurdity, jauhar saj's that Humayun, a{tei,p/, 
battle of Dauroh marched against Chunar an<^ 1 
sieged it for four months. (MS. p. 61 
Gulbadan’s book we find, “He (Humayun) defeat 
them ^Biban and Bayazld) and then went to Chunat 
(Chunar), took it and thence returned to Agra.i 
(Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, p. ! 12). But they d 
not inert'on the name of Sher Khan with the reb< 
chiefs, it is curious to notice that Nizamuddin (tex 
p. 194 -Elliot, V. 189), Ferishta (text, p. 213 
Badaoni (Ranking s translation, p. 451), in the 
chapters on Humayun s reign, do not bring the nan 
of Sher Khan in connection with the rebellion or tl 
pitched battle in which Mahmud Lodi was defeat? 


Sultan Mahmud and combined them in one improbable whole T 
element of truth m his story has been utilized in its proper plat 
{Chapter il.) 
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Biban and Bayazid were killed. But the same 
'''^orities in their chapters on Sher Shah have re- 
^^fcduced in brief the tale of adventure of Mahmud 
^'odi from the battle of Kanwa (March, 1527) to the 
-attle of Dauroh (July, 1531) in one unbroken narra- 
*^ive. with the mention of Sher Khan’s alleged trea- 
‘.'h^ry in the battle, evidently from Abbas Sarwanl’s 
DO/ak. This very inconsistency takes away the force 
af their statements and reveals its untruth. There 
'^jre not, in fact, so many independent authorities for 
- .treachery of Sher Khan but only one, — Abbas — 
^ hose words have been echoed by all.* Thus this 
' jlog.ist of Sher Shah has unintentionally done the 
® ‘eatest harm to his hero’s character and reputation. 

his may be due to a current tradition among the 
• ighans imputing the failure of their last great 
national attempt to treachery, as every nation loves to 
raise the cry, "We are betrayed,” when great disast- 
ers happen through other causes. (That he was not 
with the army which was defeated by Humayun at 
Dauroh (the battle of Lucknow of Abbas) — on the 
Gumti, is beyond doubt Sher Khan hated to play 
a subordinate role in any affair and most of all to be 
second to a fellow Afghar*. And it was sure that 

* ElpViinstone seems to have rcjeclecl this false allegation aga^sl 
Sher Khan after due deliberation. He altogether omits this m his 
brief notice of Sher Shah’s career. (See Hiaiory of India, p. 443). 
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though he was the lord of Chunar and practical ru^ 
of South Bihar, he could not as yet claim equality ^ 
military fame and popular esteem with Biban 
Bayazid, the heroes of a hundred fights against 
Mughals. Rather than play a subordinate part, 
probably did not play any part at all. There we j 
also political reasons for Sher Khan’s not joinir 
those leaders. As we have seen before, the Sur 
and Lohanis were unwilling members of the Afghan 
confederacy of 935 A. H. which was chiefly 
dominated by the Farmulis and Lodis, and they •we 
the earliest deserters from it. Like every o 


sev( 

30 


Afghan, Sher Khan too had not, at i! is period,^ I j 

conception of national interests and national free(_ 

He was keenly alive to his own interests and 
the man to act in a manner prejudicial to perstt .f 
interests by incurring the displeasure of the Mughals. 
At heart he probably desired the overthrow of the 
ascendency of the Lodi and Farmuli tribes and their 
veteran leaders Biban and Bayazid, whose power 
and military fame in 937 overshadowed his rising 
fortune and were sure to prove serious obstacles 
afterwards. On the field of Dauroh fortune cleared 
the path of her favourite through his great rival 
Humayun. 

jSh er Khan’s acquisition of Chunar was sufficient 
provocation to Humayun, though the former did not 
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V'-hn hands with the avowed rebels. He probably 
[o^d the design of securing Humayun’s confirmation 
his illegal gain as the price of his neutrality. He 
iftJey have kept the Mughal Emperor in humour by 
"e Tjfessions of loyalty and his willingness to surrender 
erjiunar, while at the same time he made preparations 
'■^br defending it against him. After the victory over 
bultan Mahmud Lodi, Humayun sent Hindu Beg to 
-Sher Khan demanding the surrender of the fort, 
but the latter ultimately refused to give it up (see 
'^■^bbas in Elliot, iv. 351). thereupon Humayun 
^^•st-ched against Chunar (Nov. 1531, A.D.).i “Sher 
^^^jst.n, leaving Jalal Khan (his second son) and 
s maher Jalal Khan the son of jalu, in Chunar, went 
.'han^ his family and followers to the hills of Bahar 
onalnda. The army of Humayun besieged Chunar, 
and daily fighting ensued in which the two jalal 
Khans displayed gallantry beyond description and 
from their gallantry gained great renown.” (Abbas 
MS. p. 116 = Elliot, iv. 350).* 

Jauhar says that Humayun marched from 
Dauroh to Chunar. “When the victorious army 


* Abbas wrongly says that the flight of Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
from the fort of Biana and the threatening attitude of Bahadur 
Shah Gujrati forced Humayun to return to Agra from Chunar. (See 
Elliot, iv. 350-35). Nizamuddm (text, p 229) and other writers copy 
the mistake.) The first siege of Chunar took place not later than 
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reached Chunar, Jalal Khan, son of Sher Khan 
several other nobles were within the fortress ; the 
was besieged for four months. When Sher K 
saw that the fort would fall to-day or to-morrow 
made his submission and sent his own son C 
Khan* to the presence nf His Maje-stv and seci 
peace. His Majesty then orSeiQ. ? E xh tow; 
Agra, the seat of sovereignty." (Persian h 
Chapter I, p. 6). 

Gulbadan says that Maham Begam, Humayi 
mother, gave a great feast in commemoration of 
victory and safe return of her son from Chunar ; tl 
was illumination and great festivity lasting for sev' 
days. Sire gave special robes of honour to 7,000 { 
sonsf (Gulbadan’s Humuyun-Nama, pp. 1)3-1 


February 1532. -whereab ihe flight of Muhammad Zaman Mirza^ 
the expedition against Bahadur Shah occurred about Oct. 
and February. 1535 A. D. respectively, vide Abul-Fazl, Ak 
noma, i. 293. 

* With Isa Khan who w'as in place of Sher Khan’s W 
(Nizamuddin. p 229). 

t Mis. Beveridge in the fool-note adds “The feast here cred 
to Maham Begam may be that of the first anniversary of Humayi 
accession. ' But this cannot be true. It was not “Accession Fea 
Nizamuddin (Persian text, p. 194) uses no such word nor gives 
date for it. December, I9th 1531 is a mere guess. On p 
112 of the same book she adds another confusing foot-note 
Humayun’s capture of Chunar, “Taken from Sher Shah late 
1532 (939 H)“. We do not know upon what authority sh-iOC 
such a statement. The expedition of Humayun to 




,/ 

eed it was a fit occasion for such a celebration, 
/er were the eastern provinces rendered so sub- 
isive to the throne of Delhi after the death of 
itan Sikandar (1517 A.D.) as now. The in- 
riitable Afghan leaders. Biban and Bayazid, were 
led, the country on the northern bank of the 
inges from the Gumti to the Gandak (boundary 
the kingdom of Bengal) was as tranquil as 
er. On the southern bank of the Ganges the 
etensions of Sher Khan were subdued, and he was 
reed to yield obedience and send his son to the 
iperial service. I But the serpent was scotched not 
lied; and this foreboded future trouble.^ \^hi)e 
pmayun was reposing in the bed of fancied 
jurity, it recovered from the shock and gathered 
strength. The seed of lifelong enmity was 
na 1 between the two men. , 

jp Though Sher Khan was compelled to submit to 
Emperor, yet the brilliant defence and ultimate 

^-ellion undoubtedly took place in the first month of 938 H., i.e., 6 
Vnths after Babur’s death The siege of Chunar which closely 
lowed the suppression of the revolt cannot be placed late in 
H, Besides Guibadan says, ’’When His Majesty returned from 
^ campaign against Biban and Bayazid of w'hich the siege of 
^unai was an incident — he was in Agra for about a year.” This 
^ctly coincides with our calculation. Humayun remained at Agra 
February 1532 to January 1533, after which he visited Gwalior 
frorii (1 939 (February. 1533). (This date is given by 

Shah Gujt. riiiot, iv. 124). 

Elliot, iv. 350 ^ 
the mistake.) 
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111.] SHER GROWS IN WEALTH AND POWE. 

' .U! 

retention of the fort gave his achievement an if 
victory over the Mughals. The acquisition o.^ T 
fort of Chunar was Indeed a fortunate event in ^ i 
Khan’s life, it was the starting-point of his career 
aggression. After the battle of Dauroh, 
remnant of Afghan chiefs of old standing did "j 
indeed join Sher Knan ; they repaired to the Co^ 
of Bahadur Shah Gujrati. The Lodi faction 
hopelessly scattered : some of the poorer Afgh.^ 
took service with Sher Khan, while others follov ^ 
their chiefs to Gujrat. Sometimes after Bibi F, 
Malika, the wife of Shaikh Mustafa Farmuli, e’ 
brother of the famous Afghan hero Bayazid, place 
herself under the protection of Sher Khan. Th’ 
Bibi is said to have inherited 300 mounds of golJ 
besides jewellery from her father, Mian Muhammad 

clase '^bbas in Elliot, iv. 352-354). 

^ jg period of deputy Governorshif 
the ° ^-m^king, Sher Khan entered into j 
by .^.idship with Makhdum-i-Alard 

and exten (opposite Patna) on the part cj 

e was the general appointe 
93^ ^ tound A.D. to conquer Tirhoc^ 

vinces, kingd om on th^ 



posted ir, twenty -four places on the G^ndak 
^®!ising many defences against the Mughals 
)u.-^ Memoirs, translated by Mrs. Beveridge, 
)64). His troops suffered some reverses at the 
ds of Babur in that campaign ; but he continued 
lold the charge of the frontier districts from that 
e, i.e., from the middle of 1 529. Sher Khan too 
^red the service of the Lohani king towards the 
, of that year. These two ambitious men soon 
j-'red into a close bond of friendship. iThough it 
,rst threatened him with utter ruin, it mav be; said 

‘j 

l^ve brought him eventually the throne of Bengal\ 
aiiort sketch of the history of the then reifrnit 
yyid dynasty of Bengal and the political outlc^ 

: kingdom of Bengal at the time of Nusrat S 
ath (in 939 A.H.) are necessary to enable 
mprehend the full significance and motive of ’’^ 


Si’s"'' 


iiance. 


Alauddin Husain Shah (1493-1519) re§c’‘ 
^ngal from the misery of Abyssinian slave JH^ 
isrule and ushered in the most glorious 

ediaeval history of the province. The ) 

111 ' ■» 

;ngal reached its greatest extent unr— 


is energetic king. Westward he 
^minions as far as the borders of 
Shah tn bank and to the town r '' 


Rennell's tin,, 


Elliot, iv, 350 
the mistake.) 
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southern bank. At the latter place a treaty ta 
concluded with Sultan Sikandar Lodi, by wa 
Husain Shah agreed to abstain from attack on i 
country of Bihar.” (Dorn’s History of the Afghd 
p. 59 ; not in our MS.). In 1519 he was succeec 
by his equally ambitious, though less energetic 
more brilliant son Nusrat Shah who had rebelled 
South Bengal during the lifetime of his fatli 
Under his rule, the territory of Bengal suffered 
diminution in extent. In 1528 and 1529, 
generals pushed his western frontier on the north 
bank of the Canges as far as the Ghogra, e 
occupied Kharid in the Bailia district. But revei 
.ot the hands of Babur in 1 529 reduced it to its origi 
limit, the Gandak river. A treaty of peace put 
end to the hostilities between Babur and Nus 
Shah, when the Emperor was encamped “at a villi 
named Kundih in the Nirhun pargana of Kharid 
the north side of the Saru*” (Babur’s Memo 
pp. 674, 676. 677) on May 19th, 1529. 

In 937 A.H.. after the death of Babur, he m, 
another attempt to extend his territories w^estws 
He helped Sultan Mahmud Lodi, who had tai 


(1774). Its Situation is 37 miles below Patna just on sout 
bank of the Ganges, It is 22 miles n. n. east of Bihar town (Re^i 
map). It is no.w sub-divi.sionebTtiiniiiua ^iian ascended the th 
in May, T533. TTie campaign look place probably in June-Jfuly, 1 
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e* 

%e with him, against Babur in 1 529 A. D. to equip 
luy, and possibly Instigated the Afghan rebellion 
6^37 A.H. under Biban and Bayazid. He showed a 
Vnprehensive grasp of the political situation and 
;risiderable diplomatic skill by sending an 
ibassador to Bahadur Shah of Gujrat to concert 
erasures for simultaneous aggressions, in the eastern 
ad western frontiers of the Mughal Empire, after the 
eath of Babur. 

Bahadur Shah was busy in conqviering Malwa 

1 937 H. ; the possibility of a diversion created from 

he eastern provinces, to draw away Humayun 

owards that frontier, was welcome to him. The 

imbassador was granted an Interview and a l^hilat 

it Mandu by that monarch. 'Though Nusrat Shah 

was indulging in visions of foreign conquests, at 

tome he could not or did not care to put down his 

younger brother Mahmud, who was in a state of 

rebellion and began to issue coins as early as 

933 A.H. I It was apparent to all that he would 

make an attempt to seize the throne after the death 

of the reigning king, f So there was the unmistakable 

iTorecast of a serious civil war in Bengaf.j Makhdum- 

ii-Alam foresaw such a conflict, and began to 

loiiepare himself for that emergency. I His friendship 

Elliot. \v. i Ell_i dirtated bv a policy to 

the mistake.) ^ ^ 
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two ambitious servants easily came to an underste 
ingr A^ith each other, and they combined for mu 
help in furthering their personal designs. Nu 
Shah died in 939 A.H., probably about Deceml 
1532. He was succeeded by his son Alauddin F 
Shah,* who after a reign of four months 
murdered by Mahmud Shah about May, 1533. 

I Mahmud Shah ascended the throne ; 

[ Makhdum-i-Alam refused allegiance to him. 
latter made preparations to contest the throne ur 
the pretence of exacting vengeance for the murde 
his late master’s son. (Stewart's History of Ben, 
p. 76). That Sher Khan was the main supporte 
Makhdum-i-Alam was apparent to all. Meihn 
Shah immediately ordered Qutb Khan, the Cover 
of Mungir to conquer the country of Bihar and upi 
Makhdum-i-Alam {Tabak.at-i-Ak.bari, p. 226). Q 
Khan Invaded Bihar ; Sher Khan tried to bring ah 
an amicable settlement. But it was of no av 
Qutb Khan pushed on. Sher Khan’s situation ' 
peculiarly embarrassing. At home the Lohani nol 
h aloof : they wished for nothing less than 
total overthrow of Sher Khan, as there was no ot 

* Journal oj the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series. Val. 
1872, Pt. I,p.352). A stone inscription bearing the name of Alau 
Firuz Shah dated Ramzan. 1st 939 A.H. (March, 27, 1533) has 1 
found. So \t is pretty certain that Mahmud Shah ascended the th 
in May, 1533. The campaign took place probably in June-July, 
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chance of their escape from the dictatorship of an 
overpowerful servant. Sher Khan collected his 
own followers and such of the Lohanis as were well 
disposed towards him, and went out to meet the 
enemy. This was the first time that Sher Khan was 
called upon to oppose a regular army in the field ; his 
previous struggle with Humayun was little more 
than the defence of a fortress. “Sher Khan and his 
Afghans determined not to meet this powerful and 
numerous army (of Qutb Khan) in regular order of 
battle in the open field. They always harassed and 
made raids by which they caused extreme difficulty 
to the army of Qutb Khan. In whatever direction 
the army of Qutb Khan would advance, they found 
the horsemen of Sher Khan always watchful (stand- 
ing on the alert muhtariz). One day Sher Khan 
showed himself, and keeping at a distance, marched 

In sight of Qutb Khan’s army 

In this manner several days passed (without fighting). 
Qutb Khan became convinced that Sher Khan was 
powerless to meet him in fight, so it was better to 
expel him from the country of Bihar. So he 
marched in the track of Sher Khan with confidence. 
If Sher Khan would retreat one stage, he would 
advance another.’’ [Tarikh-i-Daudi, MS. p. 172), 
One day Sher Khan arranged his troops secretly, and 
fell upon the army of Qutb Khan. A sharp action 
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took place in which Sher Khan’s old companions 
Shaikh Ismail Sur and Hamid Khan Kakar showed 
the most conspicuous bravery. Hamid Khan shot 
down Qutb Khan with an arrow, upon which the 
Bengalis fled in haste, leaving their artillery, ele- 
phants and treasure in the hands of the Afghans. 
Sher Khan conferred the titles of Shujaat Khan and 
Sarmast Khan upon Shaikh Ismail and Hamid Khan ; 
and rewarded all his soldiers with proper stores of 
spoils. /The brilliant success of his arms in the first 
pitched battle with a regular army fired the ambition 
of Sher Khan, who wanted to push his advantage by 
giving more effective aid to his ally Makhdum-l- 
Alam.J 

Abbas says that after the overthrow of Qutb 
Khan the king of Bengal sent another army to attack 
Makhdum-l-Alam. Sher Khan was prevented by 
the hostility of the Lohanis from assisting in person 
Makhdum-i-Alam but he sent Mian Hassu Khan to 

his assistance Makhdum was killed in 

battle; but Mian Hassu returned alive.” (Abbas, 
MS. p. 79 = Elliot, iv. 334). This opposition w'as 
the earnest and serious struggle of the Lohani chiefs 
to get rid of Sher Khan. The ambition of Sher Khan 
and the interests of the Lohanis ran counter. Sher 
Khan possibly wanted to push his advantages from 
the victory over Qutb Khan by actively and openly 
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taking the side of Makhdum-i-Alam. The Lohanis 
were justified in preventing Sher Khan from taking 
such a course, because whereas his success would in 
no way benefit the kingdom of Bihar, his failure was 
sure to bring troubles upon it. Besides the successes 
of Sher Khan served only to throw them into the 
shade. fSo, it is no wonder that “The Lohanis’ , as 
Abbas says, “did not feel happy at this increase of 
his power (owing to his triumph over Qutb Khan) ; 
enmity sprang up between Sher Khan and the 
Lohanis’ [, (MS. Abbas, p. 78). 

The Lohani chiefs, who resented their own 
exclusion from the supreme authority in the State by 
Sher Khan, went almost mad with vexation at this 
unexpected triumph of the grasping deputy. Their 
prospect of deliverance vanished with the defeat of 
the army of Qutb Khan, and thus despair was coupled 
with envy in their hearts. Jalal Khan, too, who had 
nearly reached the years of discretion, naturally 
longed to free himself from the tutelage of Sher 
Khan. But the power of Sher Khan was too firmly 
rooted to be easily shaken. So they conspired to 
murder Sher Khan and thus get rid of him. The 
plan was this ; — “Jalal Khan should pretend that 
he has received a bruise. Sher Khan who comes 
every day to the presence of jalal Khan will certainly 
go inside the palace to enquire after him, leaving his 
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retinue outside. When he will leave the presence of 
Jalal Khan, he will be put to death, enclosed between 
the two gates of the inner court of the palace”. 
(Abbas). Some of the Lohanis, who kept friendship 
and amity with Sher Khan but were taken into their 
confidence by the plotters, disclosed (the plot) to 
Sher Khan and warned him to be on his guard 
against their design. Sher Khan himself was too 
wary a fox not to scent the snare beforehand. “As 
he was a wise man he said nothing openly about the 
matter, but secretly took measures for his own safety. 
The newly acquired lands, treasure and goods that 
came into his hand he expended in enlisting fresh 
retainers: to these new men he gave jagirs to their 
satisfaction.”* He did not stop with this: he had 
already sown the seeds of dissension among the 
Lohanis. Makhzan-i-Afaghana (Dorn’s History of 

the Afghans, p. 95) says, ” Sher Khan 

girded himself with the belt of attempting to assuage 
the Lohanis and won them to his side singly and in 
numbers. But he went still further; by condescen- 
sion and flattery, he attached to himself the friends 
and relatives of those whom he had already gained.” 
When he perceived that he had collected such a large 

* Al)bas Sarwani says “to the Lohams he gave no new jagirs“. 
Perhaps he means thereby only that section of the Lohanis which was 
hostile to him 
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number of new soldiers together that the Lohan 
could not injure him or prevail against him in battl 
he disclosed (the fact of) the enmity of the Lohan 
to Jalal Khan and wrote, “You know well that tl 
king of Bengal has the design to send an arrr 
(against you); 1, who am your well-wisher, think i 
to entertain fresh men with the money and lane 
newly acquired; so that when the enemy, that is, tl 
king of Bengal, sees our large force, he may abandc 
his designs on the kingdom. On this account tl 
Lohanis are dissatisfied with me, and complain t 

me. and are plotting to do me injury ; 

If you believe me loyal, uphold what I have in a 
loyalty done and dissuade the Lohanis* from hostilit 
to me, nor listen to what they say .... For myse 
1 know the Lohanis are plotting my death .... 
Excuse me from coming inside the palace, or if it b 
indispensable that 1 should go within, permit me t 
enter it with a strong guard.” 

The pupil of Sher Khan had learnt the tutor’ 
dissimulation without acquiring any one of his nobl 
attributes and tried to put the master off his guard b 
fair but deceitful words, “Come to me in any manne 


* Nizamuddin and Malihzan-i-A)aghana always say “yo'^f nobles' 
which is more appropriate. In fact as we have said before, it wa 
with the Lohani nobles only — not with the rank and file of ih 
tribe, that Sher Khan had a quarrel. 
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that may reassure you I will agree to 

whatever you do.” But the LoKanis and Sher Khan 
distrusted each other, and there sprang up two parties. 
As enmity had arisen amongst them, a considerable 
number of Lohanis bound themselves by oaths to 
Sher Khan. All these intrigues and armed prepara- 
tions were going on during the rainy season (july- 
September) of 1 533 A.D. As the result of the tussle 
between the two parties, there was a dead-lock in the 
affairs of the unhappy kingdom. But this state of 
affairs could not continue after the rains. The king 
of Bengal was equipping a terrible armament to teach 
the Afghans to respect the might of Bengal. TTe 
revenue for the autumn kjst had to be realized from 
the parganas ; so some means had to be devised for 
the smooth w'orking of the administration. Sher 
Khan like a true leader of a free people flattered his 
Lohani partisans by calling them together to advise 
him on the future course of action to be adopted. 

First of all he removed the doubt and hesitation 
of his supporters by his protestation of loyalty; ”1 
cannot but choose to serve Jalal Khan loyally ; his 
father and mother have shown me kindness ” 

Sher Khan then suggested to them a scheme for 
the division of duties between the parties, one party 
taking the charge of the internal administration and 
the collection of revenue, and the other taking the 
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number of new soldiers together that the Lohanis 
could not injure him or prevail against him in battle, 
he disclosed (the fact of) the enmity of the Lx>hanis 
to Jalal Khan and wrote, “You know well that the 
king of Bengal has the design to send an army 
(against you); 1, who am your well-wisher, think fit 
to entertain fresh men with the money and lands 
newly acquired ; so that when the enemy, that is, the 
king of Bengal, sees our large force, he may abandon 
his designs on the kingdom. On this account the 
Lohanis are dissatisfied with me, and complain of 

me, and are plotting to do me Injury ; 

If you believe me loyal, uphold what 1 have in all 
loyalty done and dissuade the Lohanis* from hostility 
to me, nor listen to what they say . . . .For myself 

I know the Lohanis are plotting my death 

Excuse me from coming inside the palace, or if it be 
indispensable that 1 should go within, permit me to 
enter it with a strong guard.” 

Th e pupil of Sher Khan had learnt the tutor’s 
dissimulation without acquiring any one of his noble 
attributes and tried to put the master off his guard by 
fair but deceitful words, “Come to me in any manner 

* Nizamuddin and Ma}^hzan-i~Afaghana always say "your nobles’ \ 
which 13 more appropriate. In fact as we have said before, it was 
with the Lohani nobles only — not with the rank and file of the 
tril>e, that Sher Khan had a quarrel. 
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that may reassure you 1 will agree to 

whatever you do.” But the Lohanis and Sher Khan 
distrusted each other, and there sprang up two parties. 
As enmity had arisen amongst them, a considerable 
number of Lohanis bound themselves by oaths to 
Sher Khan. All these intrigues and armed prepara- 
tions were going on during the rainy season (july- 
September) of 1 533 A.D. As the result of the tussle 
between the two parties, there was a dead-lock in the 
affairs of the unhappy kingdom. But this state of 
affairs could not continue after the rains. The king 
of Bengal was equipping a terrible armament to teach 
the Afghans to respect the might of Bengal. The 
revenue for the autumn kist had to be realized from 
the parganas ; so some means had to be devised for 
the smooth working of the administration. Sher 
Khan like a true leader of a free people flattered his 
Lohani partisans by calling them together to advise 
him on the future course of action to be adopted. 

First of all he removed the doubt and hesitation 
of his supporters by his protestation of loyalty; ‘I 
cannot but choose to serve Jalal Khan loyally ; his 
father and mother have shown me kindness ” 

Sher Khan then suggested to them a scheme for 
the division of duties between the parties, one party 
taking the charge of the internal administration and 
the collection of revenue, and the other taking the 
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task of opposing the army of Bengal, and he offered 
the choice between these to Jalal Khan in a petition 
to him. But his Lohani allies were so hostile to 
their kinsmen that they would scarcely think of a 
compromise. They said, “You have now a large 
force with you ; there is no necessity for retaining men 
who are seditious and ill-disposed. Say simply to 
jalal Khan that he ought to send them away and 
give their jagirs to other soldiers. ’ Sher Khan re- 
plied, “My object is my own safety. Out of regard 
for one’s own life it is not good to confirm the hosti- 
lity of one’s own enemies.*’’ 

After a short deliberation, Sher Khan with the 
approval of all present wrote to Jalal Khan. “You 
have two important affairs in hand ; one to oppose 
your enemy the king of Bengal ; the other to preserve 
the kingdom from Internal enemies and to collect re- 
venue from the rayats. Your army is split into two 
parties. It is not possible to keep both parties 
together in one place. Therefore, whichever of the 
two it pleases you to keep with yourself you should 
keep and sepd the other to their jagirs ” 

* The speeches and replies of Sher Khan and his Lohani partisans, 
though worded by Abbas, throw a happy light on Sher Khan’s 
tact as a leader, his moderation, and his steadying influence on the 
impetuosity of his over-zealous partisans, his statesman-like spirit of 
compromise and his diplomatic skill m imposing his own will upon 
his party under the guise of obeying tbeir instructions Abbas Keis 
brought out forcibly and faithfully one phase of Sher Shah’s character* 
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When Jalal received this representation, he said 
to Sher Khan’s vakil, “Tell Sher Khan that he has 
right on his side this sedition must be re- 

pressed by degrees.” But he sent for the Lohanis 
who sought to kill Sher Khan, and showing them the 
letter of Sher Khan, asked their advice as to what 
should be done. The Lohanis said that Sher Khan 
had gathered a large army and was in union with 
the Mughals to whom he had been sending large 
tributes from him (i.e., Jalal Khan)* (Abbas MS. pp. 
76-91 = Elliot, iv. 333-338). They further said that 
the only expedient now was to offer this country 
(Bihar) as a present to the king of Bengal and to join 
his standard and then receive it back again (as a fief). 
Further, that in order to obtain the object of their 
wishes by a stratagem, he ought to signify to Sher 
Khan that he was charged with the collection of the 
revenue, whilst they themselves would carry on the 
war. After that when their entry into this (the 
Bengal) army would be effected and the necessary 
arrangements with the latter made, they would unite 
with them as auxiliaries and thus annihilate Sher 
Khan ; the final result of which would be the 
reoccupation of Bihar” (Dorn, llisiory oj the 
Afghans, pp. 96-97). The advice of the Lohanis 

* Because Sultan Junaid Barlas was the Governor of Jaunpur, 
to whom Sher Khan might have sent presents. 
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:ased Jalal Khan, who having sent for Sher Khan 
d to him, “Do you remain to oppose the Mughals* 
d also to administer the affairs of the kingdom ; 1 
11 go to attack the king of Bengal.” jalal Khan 
;n dismissed him after the bestowal of a robe of 
nour and a horse. When Sher Khan departed for 
; parganas, the boy-king with his Lohani nobles 
der the pretence of making war upon Mahmud 
ah, proceeded towards the frontier of the kingdom 
Bengal. But as soon as the frontier was reached 
lal Khan fled away to the king of Bengal to seek 
; protection of the latter (about December, 1 533). 
ith this incident the period of Sher Shah’s Deputy 
jvemorship of the Lohani kingdom ends. 

Such is the account left to us by Abbas Sarwani 
the transactions of Sher Khan, during this period, 
e have no other independent authority to check his 
rsion, particularly of the plot of the Lohanis, Sher 
aan’s measures to counteract this plot, his motive 
these affairs, and especially his attitude toward 
lal Khan. His position as the deputy of jalal 
Kan was, to a great extent, like that of Nana 
irnavis, the guardian-minister of the young Peshwa 
adhav Narayan Rao, with the exception that Sher 
han had not absolute control over the person of 


* The struggle between Sher Khan and Humayun for Chunar 
)k place in 1532 A. D. These things occurred in 1533 A. D. 
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is royal ward. Jalal Khan enjoyed great liberty, 
nd he might have grown an able young man. Sher 
Chan did not rear him up in that unnatural seclusion 
n which Nana Farnavis brought up Madhav Rao, 
vho was kept almost like a State-prisoner. Nor did he, 
ike his great prototype Almanzor, the minister of the 
Jmayyid Khalif Hisham II. of Cordova, set himself 
jystematically to stifle his faculties. However, the 
lature of the ambition of these three was the same, 
Jiz., to wield supreme authority in the State, and rule 
practically in the name of their nominal masters, but 
without any idea of open usurpation of the title, i.e., 
enjoying the substance of kingship themselves, but 
leaving the shadow to the legitimate heirs. Though 
Sher Khan gathered an army and made other pre- 
parations for war, yet it is absolutely certain that 
he had no idea of violently usurping Jalal Khan’s 
kingdom. He undoubtedly gave the best advice to 
him, by suggesting a division of civil and military 
duties between the two hostile parties and leaving 
complete freedom of action to Jalal Khan. It is not 
certain how far he was sincere in offering his resign- 
ation if his enemies were not removed from the Court. 
But there can be no doubt that he put the case in 
such a way that Jalal Khan could not and durst not 
accept it. Even if he had done so temporarily, he 
would have been forced to call Sher Khan back as 
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pleased Jalal KKan, who having sent for Sher Khan 
said to him, “Do you remain to oppose the Mughals* 
and also to administer the affairs of the kingdom ; I 
will go to attack the king of Bengal. ” Jalal Khan 
then dismissed him after the bestowal of a robe of 
honour and a horse. When Sher Khan departed for 
the parganas, the boy-king with his Lohani nobles 
under the pretence of making war upon Mahmud 
Shah, proceeded towards the frontier of the kingdom 
of Bengal. But as soon as the frontier was reached 
jalal Khan fled away to the king of Bengal to seek 
the protection of the latter (about December, 1533). 
With this incident the period of Sher Shah’s Deputy 
Governorship of the Lohani kingdom ends. 

Such is the account left to us by Abbas Sarwani 
of the transactions of Sher Khan, during this period. 
We have no other independent authority to check his 
version, particularly of the plot of the Lohanis, Sher 
Khan’s measures to counteract this plot, his motive 
in these affairs, and especially his attitude toward 
Jalal Khan. His position as the deputy of Jalal 
Khan was, to a great extent, like that of Nana 
Farnavis, the guardian-minister of the young Peshwa 
Madhav Narayan Rao, with the exception that Sher 
Khan had not absolute control over the person of 

* strtiggle between Sher Khan and Humayun for Chunar 

took place in 1532 A. D. These things occurred in 1533 A. D. 
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his royal ward. Jalal Khan enjoyed great liberty, 
and he might have grown an able young man. Sher 
Khan did not rear him up in that unnatural seclusion 
in which Nana Farnavis brought up Madhav Rao, 
who was kept almost like a State-prisoner. Nor did he, 
like his great prototype Almanzor, the minister of the 
Umayyid Khalif Hisham 11. of Cordova, set himself 
systematically to stifle his faculties. However, the 
nature of the ambition of these three was the same, 
viz., to wield supreme authority in the State, and rule 
practically in the name of their nominal .masters, but 
without any idea of open usurpation of the title, i.e., 
enjoying the substance of kingship themselves, but 
leaving the shadow to the legitimate heirs. Though 
Sher Khan gathered an army and made other pre- 
parations for w'ar, yet it is absolutely certain that 
he had no idea of violently usurping Jalal Khan s 
kingdom. He undoubtedly gave the best advice to 
him, by suggesting a division of civil and military 
duties between the two hostile parties and leaving 
complete freedom of action to jalal Khan. It is not 
certain how far he was sincere in offering his resign- 
ation if his enemies were not removed from the Court. 
But there can be no doubt that he put the case in 
such a way that jalal Khan could not and durst not 
accept it. Even if he had done so temporarily, he 
would have been forced to call Sher Khan back as 
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Sultan Nasiruddin was forced to reinstate his minister 
Balban. Sher Khan’s motive was selfish no doubt; 
because he had no wish to part with his power which 
he loved ardently, and he was not really willing to 
restore to the lawful master his trust of the administra- 
tion like an honest and conscientious man. Herein 
the conduct of Sher Khan undoubtedly falls far short 
of the ideal and as such is open to censure. But it is 
an injustice to judge the conduct of a politician of an 
unscrupulous age by the lofty ideal of an 
Epaminondas and a George Washington who are rare 
among mortals. 

The attempt of Jalal Khan to recover his 
legitimate power by removing the overpowerful 
jDeputy was quite natural. By plotting Sher Khan s 
death he did but resort to the commonest expedient 
for removing such servants, followed by kings from 
time immemorial, and it would have succeeded but 
for the unusual circumspection of Sher Khan, and 
treachery among the Lohanis. By keeping the 
military affairs in his own hands he showed consider- 
able wisdom. Prof. Dowson (Elliot, iv) derides 
’|l(||e whole counsel” (of the Lohani nobles; namely 
ni^t to Bengal) as “worthy of the children who’ 
suggested and assented to it.” But it appears to us 
that it was the only course open to Jalal Khan in that 
situation, and that he acted most wisely in adopting 



CHAPTER IV 

HE Battle of Surajgarh, March (?) 1534 A.D. 

After the flight of Jalal Khan Lohani and his 
bics (September 1533) to the Court of Mahmud 
lah of Bengal, Sher Khan applied himself most 
enuously to recruit his army, t Abbas says, ‘Sher 
han began to strengthen himself and enlist more 
en.'i Wherever there vsrere any Afghans he sent 
ir them and gave them whatever pay they asked for, 
laving collected a large force, and made every pro- 
aration, he placed the country of Bihar in his rear 
nd proceeded against the army of the king of 
»engal. When he came face to face with the enemy 
e threw up earthen redoubts.”* (Abbas MS. p. 92 
= Elliot, iv. 339). 

The king of Bengal had appointed Ibrahim 
Chan, the son of Qutb Khan (who had been 
slain in the previous war), the general of his 


'This has probably given rise lo the error committed by Stewart, 
now an obsolete authority, who writes, *’He (Sher Khan) was obligetj 
to &hut himself up in the fort of Bihar the fortifications of which were 

t posed of mud The Bengal army advanced and surrounded the 
.. (History of Bengal, p. 77) No Persian historian records this. 
The walls of the Bihar fort were not of mud but of stone and brick. 
(See Ain4-Akhari, translated by Jarr Vol. ii., p, 153.) 
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army and sent him as an auxiliary of Jalal Khan 
Lohani {Tabakat-i-Al^bari, p, 227), against Sher 
Khan. Ibrahim Khan’s army was not only superior 
in number but was formidable on account of 
the large number of elephants and a park 
of, artillery, infantry and horses. “Sher Khan, 
keeping under the shelter of his entrenchments, 
skirmished every day, and in spite of all their 
endeavours the army of Ibrahim Khan could not 
inflict any injury on his forces on account of the 
earthen embankments. The Afghans behaved with 
great gallantry, and the army of Ibrahim, who 
attempted to come near the fortifications, had to re- 
turn unsuccessful and disappointed every time.” 
(Abbas, MS., p. 93 = Elliot, iv. 339). 

iThis campaign of Sher Khan was destined to 
end ih one of the most decisive battles of the medieval 
history of Indial It was a turning-point in the career 
of Sher Shah, and is a forgotten, though sad, episode 
of the history of Bengal. Abbas Sarwani (MS. 
pp. 92-100) gives us a pretty detailed account of it, 
but his omission to name or inability to fix the place 
takes away much of our interest in it. The same 
account is briefly repeated by Nizamuddin, Ferishta 
and the authors of MaJ^hzan-i-Afaghana and Taribjn- 
i-Daudi (MS. pp. 172-173). Several facts and inter- 
nal evidences help us to find out the place with 
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tolerable zkccuracy. As the object of the expedition 
sent out from Bengal was the conquest of the kingdom 
of Bihar and restoration of Jalal Khan Lohani to its 
throne, the army of Bengal must have advanced up- 
stream along the southern bank of the Ganges to 
strike direct at Bihar town, situated on this side of the 
river. The great military road from Bengal to Bihar 
in medieval India is represented by the part of the 
Grand 7 runk Road which runs close to the bank of 
the Ganges ; in many cases parallel to the Loop 
Line of the E. 1. Ry., — from Sikrigali to Chunar. 
Abbas Sarwani’s words, “placing the country of 
Bihar in his rear,” suggest that Sher Khan took his 
position either just on the frontier of the kingdom of 
Bengal or a little further into its territories. At the 
time of the accession of Mahmud Shah the tenitories 
of Bengal extended as far as the town of Barb, 
22 miles north-west of Bihar town, fixed by the 
treaty between Husain Shah and Sultan Slkandar 
Lodi. After his victory over Qutb Khan Sar-i- 
lashkar (Commander) of Mungir (Stewart’s History of 
Bengal, p. 77) in the previous year, Sher Khem 
deprived Bengal of some of its territories, and the 
'^ier of Bengal seemed to have been pushed back 
to are Kiul river and the Kharagpur Hills. 

1 So the site of this battle must have been 
somewhere on the banks of the Kiul river, east of 
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Bihar town.J Abul-Fazl says, “He (Sher Khan) 
fought a battle at Surajgarh which is [was?] the 
boundary between the territories of the ruler of 
Bengal and won a victory.*’* {Akharnama, Eng. 
trans. by H. Beveridge, Vol. i, p. 328). The fact 
that Sher Khan held up a numerically superior force 
furnished with elephants and artillery for a great 
length of time, and that he could neither be passed 
by nor forced to hght a pitched battle, suggests 
that he had caught Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point. 
Hemmed in between the Ganges on the north and 
the Kharagpur hills on the south, the narrow plain of 
Surajgarh, — about 5 miles in breadth at the time of 
Rennell, — (now it is a little wider owing to the shift- 
ing of the Ganges northward) — was indeed the most 
suitable place for making such a stand. Without 
crossing the Kiul, an army advancing westward 
could not recover its freedom of movement. Owing 
to its strategic situation, it has been the scene of many 
a decisive battle; Sultan Adeli,t the last of the Surs, 


* This makes oui conjecture an unimpeachable fact. TTe victory 
can be no other than that over the army of Ibrahim Khan, for as 
*we have seen, in the previous year Qutb Khan had advanced into 
the territory of the Lohani kingdom with the object of expelling 
Sher Khan from Bihar, (meaning the town of Bihar ) 

t Sultan Adeli went towards Bihar from Chunar, and from the 
opposite direction Sultan Bahadur (of Bengal) reached Mungir. From 
Patna Sultan Adeli got his army in readiness and marched towards 
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lost his crown at Surajgarh where the first Surs had 
won it. 

TTie position of the armies of Sher Khan and 
Ibrahim Khan was such that surprise and sudden 
attack were impossible on both sides. The right 
flank of the Bengal army was protected by the 
Ganges, the left by the Kharagpur Hills, and the 
rear completely closed by the fort of Mungir, Sher 
Khan also could not be surprised unless the enemy 
were bold enough to make a wide detour round the 
Kharagpur hills. Ibrahim Khan had no other way 
except forcing the fortified position of Sher Khan, 
which required an overwhelming numerical superior- 
jity ; so he wrote to his sovereign asking for 
Ireinforcements* . 


Mungir. The two parties met on the Nuiiah which is about one l^os 
from Surajgarh. and is about 12 irom Mungir towards Patna 

(» e , we.^t of Mungtr). 

This Nullah is the K(ul which at the present time flows 
immediately past Surnjgarh. but flowed at a distance of 7 miles at the 
lime of Rennell, (177^) and one kps (two miles) in the reign of 
Jahangir (160% 1627) when Tanl^h-t'Doudi was written. 

The tranalation of the above paaaage given in Elliot, iv. 508 is 
not correct. 

^Ferishta writes (Persian original, p. 223), Sher Khan Jar qilakfi 
ox. fill 

s<y^jhtahud mtitahas.sin shadah hanoz jamc rc bajartg mr-/iri- 
»taad o zad ^hord (Tianslallon ; — Sher Kban keeping him- 

self under the shelter of fortifications which he constructed of earth, 
sent bis men every day for battle and did fighting.*' But Briggs 
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[ When Sher Khan heard that Ibrahim Khan had 
sent for reinforcements, he grew alarmed.^ For if 
he were compelled to give up his present position, 
and the Bengal army, keeping touch with an auxi- 
liary fleet — for which Ibrahim now probably sent to 
Mahmud Shah, to land troops stealthily behind 
Sher Khan’s position higher up the Ganges — were 
to march upstream, it was perhaps beyond the power 
of any cavalry leader to check its progress. ^ There 
was no other way except crushing it before the arrival 
of reinforcements by fighting a pitched battle.^ Sher 
Khan was conscious of his own disadvantages in 
attacking the formidable array of the Bengal army 
in the open field. It would have been folly to fling 
his cavalry into the artillery fire of the enemy and 
worse than that upon the pikes of the Bengal infeintry. 
His foot-soldiers* with their match-locks were useful 
only behind the defences. They could not be led to 
charge enemy lines fronted by a row of huge 

(109) translates it “The Bengal army besieged Sher Khan in a mud 
fort for a length of time without auccesa till Ibrahim Khan found 
it necessary to raise the siege and send for reinforcements !“ 

• The Portug:uesc writers have mentioned that in 1536 A. D. 
when Sher Khan appeared before Gaur by marching through Jhar- 
khanda he had 2,00,000 infantry and 40,000 horeemen with him. 
(Hittory oj the Portuguese in Bengal, by Campos). These were the 
armed peasantry of Bihar whom Sher Khan organized into peaseuit- 
militia during his administration of the parganas in the lifetime 
of his father. These were probably the ancestors of the Baksariyas 
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elephants ; so his only chance of victory lay in seeking 
a decision with his cavalry by engaging with that of 
the enemy unsupported by the rest of their army. 

Sher Khan sent his vakil to Ibrahim Khan, inti- 
mating to him his intention to fight on the morrow a 
pitched battle in the open field. Ibrahim Khan accept- 
ed the challenge and gave necessary instructions to his 
lieutenants. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 341). “When 
one watch of the night was yet remaining, Sher Khan 
arrayed his forces, and towards the dawn he called 
a secret council of his chiefs to reveal to them the 
plan of the battle; he said to them, ‘1 will draw up 
the greater part of my forces behind the cover of that 
height which we see yonder, but will retain for attack 
a small number of experienced and veteran horsemen 
who after discharging one flight of arrows shall 
retreat.’ When the army of Ibrahim Khan was des- 
cried, the horsemen, according to their instructions, 
coming up to the Bengal army discharged one volley 
of arrows and then turned about. The Bengal 
cavalry, supposing the enemy to be flying, broke 
their ranks as Sher Khan had anticipated and pursued 


vKo were renowned as match-Iockmen tKroug'Kout the medieval 
times down to Sirajuddaullah's attack upon Fort William. Irvine’s 
Army of the Indian Mughals, p. !68). Sher Khan probably armed them 
with match-locks after his return from Babur’s service, to remove to 
•ome extent his need of held-artillery. 
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the Afghans. Accordingly, as soon as Sher Khan 
perceived that the Bengal cavalry had advanced and 
left their infantry and artillery in the rear, he appeared 
at the head of his force which had been lying in 
ambush. The Bengalis were surprised, [“Panic- 
struck” as given by Elliot is not a proper translation 
of ''hairan " which means “surprised,”] and the 
Afghans who had been flying turned about, and they 
all (our MS. p. 99 has e^har, i.e., simultaneously) 
stirrup to stirrup, after the manner of the Afghans, 
fell upon the hostile army. The Bengalis, however, 
rallied and stood their ground, and the two armies 
became closely engaged. After the warriors of note 
had fallen in the contest, the sun of victory rose in 
favour of Sher Khan from the horizon of the East, 
and the Bengal army was defeated. Ibrahim Khan 
exerted himself much, but he was killed.” (MS. 
Abbas, pp. 93-1 00 = Elliot, pp. 441-442).^ The death 
of the general sealed the fate of his army. Thus 
ended the battle of Surajgarh.i 

Great as it was as a militak'y achievement, it was 
greater in its far-reaching political result. ( The 
defeat at Surajgarh sounded the death-knell of the 
independent Muslim monarchy of Bengal, which 
dated from the middle of the 1 4th century] | But for 
the victory at Surajgarh, the Jagirdar of Sasaram 
would never have emerged from his obscurity into 
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the arena of Hindustan politics to run, in spite of 
himself, a race for the empire with hereditary crowned 
heads like Bahadur Shah and Humayun Padshah/ 

As uncrowned King of Bihar. 

The victory of Surajgarh gave an air of legiti- 
macy to Sher Khan’s virtual assumption of the 
sovereignty of Bihar, jalal Khan had placed himself 
in the position of a traitor to the country by his 
injudicious flight and unsuccessful attempt at recover- 
ing his heritage with the aid of the army of Mahmud 
Shah ; while Sher Khan was hailed by all classes of 
people as their deliverer from the calamity of a 
foreign invasion. He had no reason to experience 
any opposition either from the peasantry or the 
soldiery in wielding supreme authority over them. 
The subject people had already been accustomed to 
obey him for several years past, as the deputy of 
jalal Khan , and they were prosperous and happy 
under his equitable and vigorous administration. 
The soldiers to a man were firmly attached to Sher 
Khan by sentiment as well as by a sense of self- 
interest. He was the popular and successful general 
who had twice led them to victory and gratified them 
by a share of the rich spoil.‘- of war. Besides, most of 
them enjoyed jagirs and other emoluments from Sher 
Khan ; and they were sure to lose them if Jalal Khan 



returned to power or in any other way Sher Khan lost 
the supreme authority. TTie Lohani supporters of 
Sher Khan, who might have resented the subver- 
sion of their tribal kingdom, were, under the existing 
circumstances, vitally interested in keeping him in 
power. Nobody had greater interests at stake and 
therefore nobody feared more, the restoration of 
Jalal Khan and the return of their vindictive kinsmen 
to power than these Lohanis themselves. They had 
undoubtedl}' seized the jagirs and other possessions 
of their fugitive kinsmen and thereby raised them- 
selves to a high status in the State. They stood to 
lose everything if Sher Khan were removed from 
the helm of affairs. (Thus Sher Khan found himself, 
after the battle of Surajgarh, undisputed master of the 
vast tract of country on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, from Chunar to Surajgarh, with a contented 
and victorious army and an obedient and prosperous 
subject population in it/ 

After the victory over the army of Bengal under 
Ibrahim Khan, Sher Khan “employed himself iri the 
improvement of his provinces so that in a short time 
they surpassed their previous condition and reached 
perfection; — for this reason that he personally 
superintended every business ; nor did he show favour 
to any oppressor even though of his own relatives or 
dependents ; and if any one entered his service he 
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said to him from the first : — ‘The stipend and the 
maintenance which 1 may agree to give you, I will 
pay you in full, and not diminish them by a single 
Jalus (copper-coin), but you shall not oppress or 
quarrel with any one. If you do 1 shall visit you 
with such a punishment as shall be an example to 
others.’ In a short season he acquired a good 
reputation among the people of God, and it was 
everywhere known that Sher Khan paid his troops 
regularly and neither oppressed any one himself nor 
suffered others to do so.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 343). 

Apart from his activity in the reorganization of 
civil affairs, Sher Khan was busily engaged in 
collecting the Afghans together ; silently and steadily 
he was accumulating materials for the realization of 
a hope which he nursed within himself since the 
battle of Surajgarh. 

1 His outward garb of humility deceived his 
neighbours, who were destined to be the future 
victims of his ambition. He did not attract any notice 
of them, and was allowed to thrive in indifference 
and neglect. I 

/ Sher Khan’s status in Bihar after the battle of 
Surajgarh was an anomaly and his design a puzzle 
to his friends and foes alike. Outwardly he was a 
vassal of the Emperor, holding Chunar and the 
neighbouring parganas on condition of military 
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service In Bihar he cleverly discarded all preten- 
sions to royalty.) This was a pitfall into which a less 
cautious man than Sher Khan might have fallen. 
His Afghan supporters would have surely resented 
such an act and he would have been branded as an 
usurper. They would have become distrustful of 
him and a reaction in favour of Jalal Khan would 
have set in. The throne was seemingly left vacant, 
the administration being carried on as before by Sher 
Khan. 


( Humayun and Mahmud Shah could not under- 
stand the full significance of the new complications 
which arose in the political situation of the eastern 
provinces after the battle of Surajgarh.^ 

^ Sher Khan entertained the greatest apprehension 
from Humayun and rivetted his eyes upon the affairs 
of Delhi. Similarly another ambitious man, in the 
south-west of the Mughal dominion, was watching 
the movements of the Emperor in eager expectancy. 
This was Bahadur Shah the king of Gujral^k 
Having taken advantageorTlie general confusion in 
Northern India and the absence of Humayun in the 
eastern provinces for the suppression of the rebellion 
of Biban and Bayazid, Bahadur Shah had in 937 
A.H. conquered Malwa, and was since then rapidly 
extending hisdmmnion. This roused the suspicion 
of Humayun, who in Shaban 939 A.H. took up his 
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residence at Gwalior,* probably to watch the move- 
ments of Bahadur Shah. 

Abul'Fazl says, “Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of 
Gujrat, sent in 940 A.H.f experienced ambassadors 
bearing valuable presents to him and set in motion 
the process of friendship.” {AJibarnama, i. 289). 
The ultimate object of Bahadur Shah was the subver- 
sion of the Rajput States, particularly of Mewar. 
His plan was hampered by the presence of the 
Emperor at Agra, who might interfere on their behalf 
and thus compel him to fight the Mughals and the 
Rajputs simultaneously. He earnestly wished for 
some political trouble to entangle the Emperor in 
the eastern provinces, so that his attention and energy 
might be diverted to that quarter, and Bahadur might 
thus be given a free-hand for a time to deal with this 
State. / He scanned the eastern horizon of Hindustan 
and saw the clouds gathering in south Bihar, which 
boded ill to the Mughal Empire.^ ^He thought of 
subsidizing Sher Khan and making use of his rising 
power to keep the Emperor busy in that quarter j 
Abul-Fazl says, “Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat sent 

* Visit to Gwalior (aoc Gulbadan p. 116); for KKondamir 
in Elliot, V. 124. 

t Abul'Fazl is not very correct about iKese early dates. We 
think the embassy was sent in 939, while Humayiin w’as at Gwalior, 
with a view to remove the suspicion of the Emperor and make him 
return to Agra. 
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him [Sher Khan] a subsidy by the hands of 
merchants and summoned him to his side. Farid 
made the money into capital for sedition and sent 
excuses for not going,” (Akbarnama, i. 328), The 
subsidy was not certainly sent in the hope that Sher 
Khan with his Afghans would march from South 
Bihar to Malwa to fight on behalf of Bahadur Shah 
as Abul-Fazl seems to imply. It was sent to induce 
him to create a diversion in favour of Bahadur Shah 
by an attack upon the imperial territories if the 
Emperor vs^ould press hard upon him in the south- 
west. 

Sher Khan strenuously applied himself to 
collecting and equipping a vast army. He enlisted 
a large number of foot-soldiers* whose need had been 
keenly felt by him in his battles with the king of 
Bengal. He also added a considerable number of 
elephants to his establishment. But he discarded 
the immobile field-artillery, which v/as rising rapidly 
/ in importance in the Indian armies, especially after 
the first battle of Panipat. His resources were 
strained to the utmost by this huge military expendi- 
ture. I He was at last driven to seize wrongfully the 
treasure of B lbi Fath Malik a, whom he had induced 
to take shelto with Kim in 938 A.H. by a solemn 

* Their presence in Shtr Khan's army is attested by the testi- 
mony of Portugvese historians. 
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oath and covenant promising complete safety and 
security. “Sher Khan took from the Bibi 300 mans 
of gold to equip his army and gave her two parganas, 
for her support {madad-i-ma’ ash) besides leaving her 
some ready money -for her immediate expenses.” 
(Abbas in Elliot, p. 355). /Tlris is an indefensible act 
of spoliation of a helpless woman and deserves un- 
qualified condemnation! Even the plea of necessity, 
which is so often put forward to whitewash such acts, 
cannot be pleaded in favour of Sher Khan ; because 
the money was not utilized in self-defence, and the 
case was not one of saving himself from impending 
ruin and annihilation. The huge armament was 
being equipped solely for the purpose of carrying 
out ambitious designs of aggression upon his 
rieighbours. This act is one of those few which have 
left indelible blots upon his character. 

However his preparations were fast approaching 
completion, and Sher Khan was anxiously watching 
the disturbed state of affairs in the imperial capital 
and the movements of the Emperor, which alone 
could decide his future course of action. Humayun’s 
repose at Delhi was disturbed by the news of the 
dangerous rebel Muhammad Zaman Mirza, — his 
half-sister Masuma Sultan Begam’s husband — who 
had been condemned to be blinded and imprisoned 
in the fortress of Biana. He fled to the Court of 
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Bahadur Shah and sought his protection. The 
Emperor demanded the extradition of the political 
prisoner; but Bahadur Shah refused to comply with 
the demand. , Though the conflict of interests had 
already strained the feeling between the two States, 
this refusal was the immediate cause of the outbreak 
of hostilities./ Humayun started from the “C'tola 
scattering garden” near Agra against Bahadur Shah 
on 18th February 1 535, and thus the eventful struggle 
between the two sovereigns began./ 

\Here was the opportunity for Sher Khan to give 
another push to his fortune.' He sent secret instruc- 
tions to his son Qutb Khan, who with his father’s 
contingent of 500 Afghans had been sent to serve the 
Emperor in 938 A.H. (1532) and had accompanied 
him to Malwa, to fly away at the earliest convenience 
from the Imperial camp. This recall of his son 
might have been a part of the secret understanding 
with Bahadur Shah . But Qutb Khan was in reality a 
hostage for his father’s fidelity to the Emperor, who 
could make reprisals upon him for any injury done 
by Sher Khan. (See Abbas in Elliot, iv. 351). Qutb 
Khan was instructed to fly with the object of depriv- 
ing the Emperor of a hold upon him. 

I In the beginning of May 1 535, Sher Khan turned 
upon Mahmud Shah and began a war for the conquest 
of his territories on the frontier of Bihar. This came 
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as a complete surprise to the incapable voluptuary 
who disgraced the throne of mighty rulers like 
Husain Shah and Nusrat Shah. Sher Khan’s plan 
of campaign was one of slow, methodical conquest 
and annexation. His object was to wrest all the 
territories from Mahmud Shah on this side of Telia- 
garhi. But the oppressive heat of summer and the 
lateness of the season, — only 1 months before the 
beginning of the rains, — compelled him to leave his 
work incomplete. No Persian historian gives us a 
detailed account of this campaign. Abbas Sarwani 
only says, "Having equipped an army with the 
money (Bibi Path Malika’s gold) he began to seize 
the kingdom of Bengal and took possession of all 
districts as far as Garhi." (Abbas MS. 126 = Elliot,, 
iv. 356). But this is nothing more than the net 
result of the campaign. The Portuguese, who first 
touched the shore of Bengal in I 333 by landing at 
Chittagong under Martim Affonso de Mello, have left 
some valuable notices of the contemporary events. 
W'rom them we know that Xercansur, (Sher Khan 
Sur), began a campaign against Mahmud Shah of 
Bengal in 1 535. But they place, Sher Khan’s attack 
upon Tellagarhi in 1 536. * TTie trend of events shows 
that there was a considerable interval between the 
two incidents. Mahmud Shah had ample time to 
take his measures and mature his plans, "He sought 
ft 
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advice from Martim Affonso de Mello — whom he 
had thrown into prison about a year before — as to 
the plan of defence and decided to send ambassadors 
to Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese Governor of Goa. 
At this critical juncture there happened to arrive at 
Satgaon, Diogo Rcbello, the Portuguese captain and 

factor of the Coromandel pearl-fisheries Rebello 

sent Diogo de Spindola to the king of Gaur with a 
message that if he did not liberate the Portuguese 
prisoners he would seize his ports. iHe (Mahmud 
Shah) wrote to the Governor in Satgaon to receive 
Rebello well and to inform him that he was sending 
his ambassador to the Portuguese Governor as proof 
of his friendship. He asked the Portuguese for help 
and promised in return to grant them land to erect 
their factories and permission to build fortresses in 
Chittagong and Satgaon. The king returned twenty- 

two prisoners to Diogo Rebello ” {History of the 

Portuguese in Bengal by J. J. Aj Campos, pp. 36-38). 

All these could not have been done in the hurry 
and bustle of a war. The events show that there 
was a lull in the storm which enabled Mahmud Shah 
to proceed so leisurely and negotiate an alliance with 
the Portuguese Governor of Goa. j So, it is very likely 
that the first attack was made in the middle of 1 535 
A.D., and Sher Khan had conquered some part of the 

Mungir district before the rainy season had set in.j 

l 
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Four-fifths of the district of Mungir are hilly and 
broken. It contains the Kharagpur Hills and 
Gidhore hills within its boundary. The only consi- 
derable plain is that of the modern Bhagalpur district 
in the north-eastern corner, where the plain country is 
something like 40 miles by 15 miles. Even this also 
is of a broken character, interspersed with small ridges 
here and there. Being surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible hills, and by the Ganges on the north, it 
is very strongly fortified by nature. The only military 
read by which an invader could enter this district in 
the first half of the sixteenth century ran, as it still 
runs, in a line roughly parallel to and north of the 
Loop Line of E. 1. R. from Sahibganj to the Kiul 
Junction, close to the river. Via, Surajgarh, Mungir, 
jehangeerah, Bhagalpur, Colgong and Teliagarhi. 
The distance from the mouth of the Kiul to Surajgarh 
is 6 miles, Mungir is 18 miles east of Surajgarh, and 
Teliagarhi is 66 miles east of Mungir. The breadth 
of the plain country at Surajgarh is about six miles ; it 


narrows down further east, and is the narrowest at 
Mungir, where the breadth is only 2^2 rniles. These 
1 8 miles present the greatest difficulty to an invader. 


This part of the road is completely hemmed on “ 
-outh and east by the Kharagpur hills, , 

touch the Ganges, near Mungir. 
stands the then impregnable fortres' ° ^ ujrat 
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defied siege by an enemy weak in navy and artillery. 

Surajgarh, at the entrance to it, is also a strong 
position which could not be captured without mastery 
over the Ganges. No prudent and cautious general 
would thrust himself into this dangerous position, 
which is liable to attack on the north by an enemy’s 
fleet from the river ; on the east by sallies from 
Mungir, and most dreaded of all to surprise attacks 
on the south from the inaccessible recesses of the 
Kharagpur hills. Mir jumla in his pursuit of Shuja 
(February to April, 1659) avoided this dangerous 
position. He made a long and troublesome but safe 
detour round the Kharagpur hills, reached Pialapur 
40 miles east of Mungir, and compelled Shuja who 
had taken up a very strong position at Mungir to eva- 
cuate it. (See Sarkar’s History oj Aurangzih, li. 239). 

1 Sher Khan probably acted upon similar strategy 
in 1535 to compel the enemy to evacuate the tract 
from Surajgarh to Mungiij. He may have employed 
an army to besiege Surajgarh and keep the enemy in 
play, while he himself marched some twenty -five 
miles up the Kiul, i.e., due southwards from its 
junction with the Ganges, and reached a little south 
^t* tJj'hillypur (Rennell, modern Mulchpur) where the 
D and (breadthwise) terminates . There 

ingir district plain between Mullypur and 

ve ten miles in length . Sher Khan 
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probably traversed this plain, and marched in a north- 
easterly direction to strike the Ganges several miles 
below Mungir. 

The defenders once dislodged from Mungir and 
Surajgarh, an invader had no other serious natural 
obstacle to surmount] Sher Khan did not probably 
march further east than Bhagalpur before the rainy 
season of 1535 A.D . , as the task before him was not 
the pursuit of any hostile general or army, of which 
there seems to have been none. From Bhagalpur he 
may have turned to the south to establish his autho- 
rity over the conquered area and consolidate his 
gains, by punishing the hill-tribes and semi-in- 
dependent zamindars of the frontier marches. The 
rainy season, which generally begins in Bihar in the 
middle of June, stopped further operations. 

On the Way to the Throne o/ Bengal. 

At the end of the rains, Sher Khan could not 
himself take the held against Mahmud Shah. He 
had now two pieces of business to attend to simul- 
taneously. i One was to watch the movements of 
the Emperor ; and the other to hnish the work of the 
conquest of the remaining portion of the Mungir 
district.! collapse of the power of Bahadur 

Shah, who was at this time a fugitive at Diu, set the 
Emperor free from the pressing cares of the Gujrat 
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campaign. He might now turn upon Sher Khan, 
and Mahmud Shah might call in the aid of the 
Mughals.j It was therefore all important for Sher 
Khan to know the Emperor’s views| So he could 
not move towards the east till authentic news of 
Huma 3 mn’s plan reached him. He seems to have 
waited studying the movements of the Emperor, till 
January, 1536. But his army under able lieutenants 
seems to have been sent in autumn (October, 1535) 
to carry on the war in Mungir. 

Mahmud Shah would certainly have profited 
better by sending an ambassador to Humayun in 
Gujrat, who was more likely to grant him immediate 
help, than by clinging to the fond hope of Portuguese 
aid. The enemies of Sher Khan were endowed with 
far less political foresight and ability than what his 
cautious temperament attributed to them. [Hc never 
under-estimated the abiliU' and resources of his foes, 
and for this reason he nowhere met with a surprise 
either in war or in diplomacy i 

When Sher Khan fully satisfied himself that 
there was no immediate likelihood of the Emperor’s 
return to Agra, he set out, about the middle of 
January 1536, to assume the conduct of the war 
against Mahmud Shah in person. By this time the 
occupation of th^ entire Wlungir district except the 
extreme north-eastern portion, was complete. The 
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cowardice of his adversaries made Sher Khan bold. 
He approached Teliagarhi to force that gate of 
Bengal’. “Meanwhile, Sher Shah was advancing and 
decided to enter Gaur by the passes of Teliagarhi 
and Sikrigali leading to the fortress of Gorij (Garhi?). 
To defend these passes, which were considered to be 
the gateways of Bengal, troops were sent in two 
ships, one under the command of joao de Villalobos 
and the other of Joao Correa. The Portuguese 
offered a stubborn resistance and prevented Sher 
Khan from taking the city of Farranduz* which was 
20 leagues from Gaur. The Portuguese historians 
say that these Portuguese did wonders and captured 
a particular elephant which king Mahmud Shah 
especially wanted ; but Sher Shah Went by another 
less protected way and entered Gaur with 40,000 
cavalry, 16,000 elephants and 2,00.000 men with a 
fleet of 300 boats.” {History of the Portuguese in 
Bengal, pp. 33-38; reference to De Barros’s 
Da A sia, Dec. iv, Pt. 11. p. 500). 


* The city of Farranduz. here .spoken of, is most likely the 
Pointy town of Rennell’s map. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges some 10 miles north of Teliagarhi and 50 miles in a 
straight line from the city of Gaur If the Ganges be crossed here 
over to Caragola. opposite Pointy on the right bank Jfom which 
a broad and convenient road ran to Gaur, the enemy cannot be 
checked anywhere in his triumphant march upon Gaur. 
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It is Interesting as well as important to enquire 
what this less protected way was, through which 
Sher Khan penetrated into Bengal proper. The 
want of accurate geographical information of the 
early writers, Muslim as well as Portuguese, stood 
in the way of their giving us any correct notion of it. 
This discovery of a new route from Bihar to Bengal 
‘ proved — as we shall see hereafter — the salvation of 
Sher Khan in 1 538 A.D. ; when the mam army of 
Humayun sat down before the Pass of Teliagarhi, 
Sher Khan retreated by another road, — which the 
Persian authorities call the Jharkhand route, — to 
Rohtas. Among the Persian histories the Tari\h-i- 
Daudi is the only book where we find a passage which 
corroborates the statement of the Portuguese his- 
torians. It says, {Taril^h-i-Daudi, Prof. Sarkar's 
MS., p. 174), (Sher Khan) “intending to conquer 
Bengal, (turning away) from the pleasant route by 
the skirt of the hills, entered the jungles by a path 
by which nobody had travelled (before), and sudden- 
ly appeared before Gaur. ’’ 

Geography will clear up what history has left 
shrouded in vagueness. The Ganges after flowing 
due east from Allahabad to Sikngali for about 5 1 2 
miles (computed from Rennell’s Atlas) takes a sudden 
turn to the right below Sikrigali and sweeps south- 
ward for about 80 miles to Bhagwangola, where it 
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again turns to the east. East of this stretch of the 
river lies the district of Maldah, which contains the 
ruins of Gaur, the far-famed capital of Bengal. 
Gaur was situated on the bank of the Mahananda. 
The shortest and most convenient road, which was 
also the only known road in the first half of )6th 
century, after passing through Mungir town, 
Bhagalpur and Colgong, enters the defile of Garhi 
(i.e., Teliagarhi) and again emerges into the plain at 
Sikrigali. From Sikrigali the road also, like the 
Ganges whose course it follows, turns southwards 
and runs along the western bank of the Ganges. 

The fort of Teliagarhi, whose r\iins are still 
visible, stood at the mouth of this defile, completely 
blocking it. On one side were the rugged inaccessible 
cliffs of the Rajmahal range which stretches south- 
wards for nearly 80 miles to the Sonthal Parganas and 
Birbh urn. On the other flowed the Ganges. It is a 
position which could neither be stormed nor closely 
invested in an age when artillery was not efficient. 
It was indeed the Gallipoli of medieval Gaur, whose 
rulers spent their best energy and resources in 
fortifying the pass. 

Having met with a repulse at Garhi, Sher Khan 
marched southwards alc^g the outskirts of the 
Rajmahal Hills — these hills are meant by the author 
of Taril^h-i-Daudi. Then he plunged into the hilly 
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country south-east of the Mungir district, which was 
known by the name of Jharkhand. It was a veritable 
terra-incognita in those days. There was no road, 
but jungle tracks only, scarcely passable by men of 
the plain. Sher Khan had posted his son jalal 
Khan with an army before the pass to keep the army 
and fleet of Mahmud engaged in that quarter. This 
served the double purpose of concealing the strategic 
detour of Sher Khan, as well as the defence of the 
already conquered territories. The Luckeersera 
pass and Gagar pass, fifty miles south (on the map 
in a straight line) via Pantchwarry, Birkooty, 
Murshidabad [there was of course no Murshidabad 
in the days of Sher Khan ; these names are used 
to trace the route in Rennell’s map], were narrow 
and difficult passes, not fit for the passage of a 
large army like that of Sher Khan. We have two 
data to guess the possible route from : — First, the 
Riaz-us-salatin says, (Eng. translation by Abdus 
Salam p. 139), that the nobles of Gaur defended 
Garhi for one month, after which they were defeated. 
But the real fact was that after one month, when 
Sher Khan appeared before Gaur, the defenders 
deserted the fort, because the Portuguese historians 
do not mention any defeat ; the army of Sher Khan 
destitute of artillery could not possibly have stormed 
it even in a year. One month or a little less was 
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the time taken by Sher Khan in performing this 
detour. TTie second is that in 1 538 A.D. Sher Khan 
instructed his son Jalal Khan to evacuate Garhi, 
when '"he himself had got to Sherpur and should 
make haste to join him.” (Akbarnamc ^ i. 334). 
This shows that Sher Khan had previously used 
the way via Sherpur to come from Bihar to Bengal. 
Now, there was no other probable occasion of his 
passing through Sherpur except in the course of the 
detour of 1536. Sherpur is placed by Rennell 18 
miles due west of Berhampur. There was a road in 
Rennell’s time from Murshidabad via Sherpur 
through the Birbhum district, Doomka district, Noony 
(chief city of Hindooa)* Darra {Darna. modern map)t 
to Teliagarhi (48 miles N.E. of Darra.) Wc have the 
authentic account of a detour made by Mir jumla 
in March 1659, when Shuja took up a very strong 
position at Sahibganj midway between Teliagarhi and 
Sikrigali. He took 12 days to perform it. though 
the zamindar of Birbhum was bought off by him 
and he had the excellent service of Rajah Bahroz as 
a guide who also supplied provisions and fodder to 
his army. He emerged from the jungles at Suri, 
which shows that he took a more southerly way. 
{History oj Aitrangzib, ii. 242). Sher Khan most 


* 17 miles north-west of Doomka town, 
t 20 miles alrrjosp due nottlr of Noony. 
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probably marched through the tract across which the 
road before mentioned runs, but it should not be 
forgotten that this road was non-existent in his time. 
He may have followed the track only. There was 
then no 7 ;mindar of Birbhum too. It was during 
his reigA that he established these zamindanes as 
frontier marches to keep the wild tribes off from east- 
ward aggression. The country was unknown, the 
people were savages. His detour was an expedition 
rather for exploration than for conquest. Nearly a 
century and a quarter before Mir Jumla, his task was 
*a hundredfold difficult. The rivers, rushing torrents 
in the rains but tiny streams in a bed of sand through- 
out the rest of the year, probably acted as his high- 
ways from Bihar to the plains of Bengal. Following 
the Cherry Nulla (20 miles west of Teliagarhi) 
upstream, he may have reached Darra easily ; march- 
ing further 20 miles he came across the upper course 
of the More river ; probably he reached Doomka 
downstream, and from Doomka 10 miles east is the 
upper course of the Dwarka river on Vv'hose bank 
Sherpur is situated. Sher Khan probably took some 
24 days to perform this march, at the rate of about 7 
miles in a straight line, or 10 miles of actual route 
dally. Marching in a north-easterly direction for 30 
miles he could reach the Ganges. He may have 
crossed the Ganges at Godagari, a fev miles above 
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Bhagwangola. “The fleet of 300 boats” mentioned 
in the Portuguese account, were certainly “kosas 
\haluahs and rahwaras’' seized from private owners 
to cross the river as Mir Jumla did in 1659 for a 
similar purpose {History oj Aurangzib li. 234); for it 
was impossible lor Sher Khan’s fleet, if he possessed 
any at this time, to sail down the Ganges in the face 
of Mahmud Shah’s fleet, commanded by the Portu- 
guese and stationed at Tehagarhi. The passage was 
effected without great difficulty, as the Bengal fleet 
was at Pointy or near Teliagarhi, some 80 miles 
away. jBy the end of February 1536. Sher Khan was 
possibly able to appear before Gaur.j 

The btilUant strategy bore its precor\ceived 
issue. The Bengal army hastened from Teliagarhi 
to save the capital; Jalal Khan after one month, took 
possession of the evacuated passes. The boldness 
of the invader took the heart out of Mahmud Shah. 
His army was already demoralized by two successive 
defeats at the hands of the Afghans. But he might 
have easily stood a siege in his strongly fortified 
capital for 3 or 4 months till the beginning of the 
rains ; Sher Khan had no artillery with him to batter 
down the walls of Gaur. He must have been forced 
to retire before the rainy season because the Jhar- 
khand route through which he came would have been 
impassable in the rains, when the small mountain- 
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streams in those regions assume the magnitude and 
fury of the Ganges. Mahmud’s superior fleet if 
commanded by his Portuguese allies could have also 
prevented Sher Khan from recrossing the Ganges. 
Sher Khan could not possibly have stayed there 
during the rains ; if he had committed that mistake 
he would have fared no better than Humayun in 
I 539. His case would have been even worse, in an 
unsubdued country with an impregnable fortified 
capital in possession of his enemy. His most effici- 
ent troops, the Afghan cavalry, would have been at 
a great disadvantage in a country intersected by innu- 
merable nullahs and rapid streams unsuitable for 
cavalry manoeuvres. The heavy downpour of rain 
over head and the mud and tenacious clay beneath, 
were sure to render them useless in an engagement. 
Pestilential air would have told upon the health of 
the invader’s troops and horses. But Mahmud Shah 
was not made of that heroic stuff. He quailed before 
the task and made up his mind to buy off the enemy. 
The bold Portuguese captain Martim Affonso de 
MeJIo advised him to continue the resistance, but it 
was of no avail. Mahmud Shah paid an indemnity 
or rather a ransom ‘ ‘amounting to 1 3 lakhs of gold 
pieces or 525,000 pardaos (4s-6d each) and made 
peace with him although Martim Affonso advised him 
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to the contrary.” {History of the Portuguese in 
Bengal, p. 39). 

Sher Khan was more than glad to accept so vast 
a sum of money without waiting for the chance of 
an uncertain siege. Mahmud Shah sowe;d the 
dragon’s teeth for his own destruction, and out of 
every gold piece grew up an armed warrior to be 
arrayed against him by his enemy, only a year after. 
He ceded the territoiy from the Kiul to Sikngali, some 
90 miles in length with a breadth of 30 miles at 
various places./ 

Apart from the material gains, the moral prestige 
gained by this brilliant achievment was of even greater 
importance to Sher Khan. Hitherto the senior 
Afghan nobles of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar, as 
they are called by Abbas Sarwani, had looked down 
upon Sher Khan as a "New Man ' belonging to a 
tube not held in sufficient repute among the Afghans. 
He had hitherto not only had no support of the 
Afghan aristocracy but also had to combat their 
dislikes. His followers consisted of the commonal- 
ty of the Afghan people of all tribes, who received 
his pay and obeyed him more as a captain than as 
a ruler. The old Afghan nobles flocked to Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat when he conquered Malwa, 
and his fortune was rising by leaps and bounds in 

1533 and 1534. 
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But by the beginning of 1 536 Bahadur Shah’s 
fortune had sunk to the lowest ebb, and he was a 
fugitive at Diu, while Humayun was in possession of 
Malwa and the greater portion of Gujrat. When the 
sun of Bahadur Shah’s fortune sank down in the 
Arabian Sea, that of Sher Khan arose almost simulta- 
neously out of the Bay of Bengal and shone resplend- 
ently in the eastern horizon. The whole Afghan 
people turned their faces to him and their proud 
chiefs who had hitherto disdained to serve a Jagirdar 
of Bihar, at last recognized the man who had the 
crown of Bengal though not upon his head yet within 
his firm grasp, as worthy of their homage. Abbas 

says, “Sultan Bahadur being defeated, all 

Afghans who were in his service whether chiefs or 
common soldiers, came to Sher Khan. Several 
powerful chiefs who had at first declined to enter 
Sher Khan’s service now that they saw his fortune 
increasing day by day, had no other alternative than 
to accept his servic^.’’* 

“Accordingly iAzam Humayun Sarwani and 
Masnad Ala Isa Khan Sahu Khail (?) and Mian 
Biban Sahu Khail, Qutb Khan Mochi Khail, Maruf 
Farmuli, and Azam Humayun, eldest son of Sultan 

• Elliot iv. 352 — “Put aside their pnde and volunteered to 
serve him.’* 
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Alam Sahu Khail (?), and in short every Afghan of 
high rank joined him and he assumed the title of 
HazraU-Ala*” [Abbas, p. 120 -Elliot, iv. 352] 


* Many of these persons were probably dead several years before. 
Jauhar says Biban along with Bayazid was killed in the battle of 
f^aurah in 1531 Ma aruf Farmuli seems to have been dead before 
that battle, as we find to mention of him in Jauhar Isa Khan 
"as not a Lodi of Sahu Khail but a Sarwani being a son of Hybat 
Khan Sarwani (See Dorn, p 104) We nowhere else find any mention 
of Aram Humayun Lodi, eldest son of Sultan Alam (Alauddin?) 
His very existence is doubtful Azam Humayun Sarwani, the son 
of Umar Khan Sarwani, is mentioned in Babur’s Memoirs His name 
"a. Path Kh an Sarwani Babur took off his title of Azam Humayun 
and conferred the title of Khan-i-Jahan upon him 



CHAPTER V 


The Gujrat Campaign of Humayun. 

While Sher Khan was aggrandizing himself at 
the expense of the effete monarchy of Bengal, the 
Emperor Humayun was too busy in fighting Bahadur 
Shah of Gujrat to take notice of his aggressions in 
the east. The Emperor set out against Bahadur Shah 
from the ‘Gold-scattering Garden' near Agra on 
Shaban )4th94l A. H.* (February 18th, 1535 A. D.). 
He took the Kalpi road, and marching by way of 
Chanderi and Raisin reached Ujjain at the end of 
February. He refused to attack Bahadur while the 
latter was involved in the siege of Chitor, as tha* 
would have been disturbing a brother Muslim when 
engaged in subduing infields. f After , having 
captured Chitor, Bahadur Shah marched south- 
wards, and the two monarchs met near Mandasore, 
a city in Western Malwa, The king of Gujrat though 
a clever statesman, was no good soldier. Led away 
by the advice of his commander of artillery, Rumi 


* 941 A.H. bf^gins on 13tK July. 1534 A. D TKercfore, in Gul 
badaji’s HumayuTi’Nama, translated by Mrs. Beveridge, p. 131 the 
year 1534 is a misprint Abul-Fazl’s dale “Beginning of Jamada I 
941 H“ is incorrect. 

t See Jauhar, Stewart’s translation, p. 4. 
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Khan, he entrenched himself in a fortified camp, 
without attacking the imperial army. TTiis single 
mistake brought about his utter ruin. The Mughal 
archers cut off supplies from his camp and made his 
position untenable. After nearly two months, 
Bahadur Shah one night fled away from his camp, 
attended by a small body of troops. His huge army 
melted away, and his artillery fell into the hands of 
the Mughals. Bahadur Shah fled successively to 
Mandu (Southern Malwa), Champanir, Cambay and 
Diu, closely pursued by Humayun as far as Cambay. 

Humayun showed a good deal of personal 
daring in climbing the wall of Champanir by driving 
pegs into it, in a noctural surprise of that fortress, 
(first week of Safar 942 A.H., August, 1 535). After 
the rainy season, Humayun resumed his work of 
bloodless conquest and took possession of Ahmada- 
bad and Pattan. He would have marched upon Diu, 
the retreat of Bahadur Shah, but for the arrival of 
the news that Mallu Khan, Bahadur Shah’s Governor 
of Malwa, had broken into Malwa. 

I Having appointed his brother Mlrza Askari to 
the viccroyalty of Gujrat, he marched southwards. 
On his way he took possession of Baroda, Broach, 
Surat and Burhanpur. Thence, he reached Mandu 
’ out the beginning of March, 1536.j He sat down 
June. \53T) 'xyy himself in the genial climate of Malwa, 
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dreaming to make Mandu his capital (AJzbarnama, i.). 
Humayun’s power and fortune reached their zenith 
at this time. / But a few months afterwards, his 
brother Mirza Askari rebelled and leaving the new 
conquests to their fate, hastened towards Agra to 
seize the vacant capital. At this news Humayun set 
out for Agra by way of Chitor and overtook the rebels 
by forced marches. He forgave them and pursued 
his journey to Agra. No sooner did the Mughals 
turn their backs upon Malwa and Gujrat than 
Bahadur Shah and his adherents, Mallu Khan and 
Miran Muhammad Faruqi, ruler of Khandesh, issued 
from their retreat and re-occupied those provinces. 

The report of Humayun’s homeward march 
probably kept Sher Khan inactive in Bihar in the 
autumn of 1536 A.D., when some new enterprise 
ought to have been undertaken. He feared that 
Humayun might march against him as he was 
released from the Gujrat campaign. The Emperor 
arrived at his capital about the middle of December, 
1 536. Some of his well-wishers represented to him 
the inadvisability of neglecting Sher Khan any more, 
who was rebelliously inclined and who had gathered 
a large force of Afghans under him. The Emperor 
did not take it very seriously. He contented him.®"’'^ 
with sending Mir Hindu Beg to Jaunpur, e 
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of the eastern provinces, “with directions to write a 
full and true report about Sher Khan.” [Abbas, 
126.] 

Sher Khan had lost* a great patron in the person 
of his old master Sultan junaid Barlas, who had 
governed Jaunpur from 1 532 to 1 536 on behalf of the 
Mughal Emperor. However, he managed to gain 
the good will of the new Governor (Hindu Beg) also 
by sending magnificent presents to him and making 
professions of loyalty to the Emperor as become a 
dutiful vassal. Hindu Beg sent the following report 
10 the Emperor : “Sher Khan is a loyal servant of 
your Majesty and strikes coins and reads the J^hutba 
in your name, and has not transgressed the boundar- 
ies of your Majesty’s territory or done any thing 
since your departure which could be a cause of 
annoyance to you.” (Abbas MS. p. 127=Elliot, 
IV. 356). Even if Hindu Beg had not been pro- 
pitiated with magnificent presents, he could not have 
written a less favourable report about Sher Khan 
without distorting the truth. Though Sher’s enemies 
represented to the Emperor that he was rebelliously 
inclined, there was as yet no ostensible sign of it. 
His assumption of the title of Hazrat-i-Ala cannot be 


* Sultan Junaid Barlas died in 943 A. H. (20th June, 1536 — 9tK 
June, (537) says FerUhta (see Persian text p. 216-Brigg:s. II. 83). 
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construed as an act of rebellion, as be read the 
khutba and struck coins in tbe name of the Emperor 
even in his new conquests from Mahmud Shah. That 
he had not attacked the imperial dominions or given 
any other open provocation to the Emperor could not 
be denied. However, it is curious to notice that the 
Emperor nowhere complains of the flight of Sher 
Khan’s son Qutb Khan with his contingent from 
Malwa. It would have been a just cause of 
Humayun’s displeasure, but it was quite forgotten by 
him, through Sher Khan’s good luck. 

However, the Emperor seemed to have been 
quite satisfied with the report of Hindu Beg. Abbas 
says, “The Emperor on receipt of Hindu Beg’s letter, 
deferred his journey (towards Bihar) that year.’’ 
(See Elliot, iv. 356). In fact the Emperor’s eyes 
were at this time rivetted upon the affairs of Gujrat. 
Bahadur Shah rapidly recovered his lost territories, 
and it appeared as if he would soon regain his former 
ascendency in Western India. But while returning 
from a visit to the Portuguese Governor of Goa, he 
was drowned in the sea (13th February, 1537).* 
Humayun, encouraged by the defenceless state of 
Gujrat and Malwa, resolved to conquer them. Sher 
Khan avoided all outward activity, in order to disarm 

* Akharnama, i. 323. The Mushm historians attribute it to the 
treachery of the Portugruese, who however deny the charge. 
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tlie suspicion of the Emperor. But affairs in Bengal 
took an unfavourable turn for him. Mahmud Shah 
had been carrying on negotiations with the Portu- 
guese Governor of Goa for help against Sher Khan 
since 1535 A.D., when the district of Mungir was 
wrested from him. 

Some months* after the death of Bahadur Shah 
"Affonso Vaz de Britto came in a ship to Bengal 
from Cochin with instructions from Nuno da Cunha 
to bring back Martim Affonso de Mello and carry his 
letter in reply to Mahmud Shah’s request about the 
help that the latter had asked for. He, however, 
hesitated to land at Chi>»agong as there was tem- 
porarily a great commotion against the Portuguese 
arising from a report to the king about the Portu- 
guese Governor having murdered the king cf Cambay 
(Bahadur Shah of Gujrat) and ransacked his pro- 
perty. But Antonio Mcnezes de Crasto having, at 
this juncture, arrived at Chittagong with merchandise 
arid a letter from the Portuguese Governor explaining 
tt>e Cambay affair, there was no more trouble. 

* Campos {hiisiory of the Potlufiuesc in p 4t)) sayb that 

Affonso Vaz de Brilto came in 1538. This seems to he a misprint for 
1537. On p 42 of the same book he puts the date of the roming^ 
<^f Vasco Peres de Sampayo also with nine ships to help Mahmud 
Shah, in the winter of 1538, when Mahmud Shah was besieged in 
Gaur. There was at least six months' interval between the visit 
to Bengal by the two Captains. 
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Affonso Vaz de Britto landed in Chittagong 

Having then gone to the Court of Gaur, he requested 
the king to liberate Affonso de Mello, and gave him 
Nuno da Cunha’s letter in which it was stated that 
he could not send him any help because the wars 
in Cambay had made a demand of all available men 
and that he would assuredly send it the following 
year. Mahmud Shah, highly grateful as he was for 
the valuable assistance they had rendered in defend- 
ing the passes, permitted Martim Affonso de Mello 
to leave Bengal with his men. He kept only five 
Portuguese including Affonso Vaz de Britto as 
hostages for the promised help.” (Campos, 
History of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 39-40). 

The prospect of Mahmud Shah's getting help 
from the Portuguese in the coming year (1338 A.D.) 
was certainly disquieting to Sher Khan’s mind. So 
he meditated an attack upon Mahmud Shah before the 
Portuguese help should reach him. But the 
presence of the Emperor at Agra was inconvenient for 
his design. But delay was impossible for Sher Khan, 
as the chance of the arrival of the Portuguese fleet 
to the aid of Mahmud was very imminent. 

He led a powerful army against Mahmud Shah 
about the middle of October, 1537, (while Humayun 
was yet at Agra). Tire Portuguese authorities tell 
us that a curious demand of a large sum of money 
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by Sher Khan preceded his invasion of Gaur. ‘ ‘News 
arrived at Gaur that Sher Shah (better “Khan”) 
was advancing with a very powerful force in order 
to demand another large sum of money which he 
declared to be his annual tribute and was due to 
him after the lapse of a year. Mahmud Shah who 
had never agreed to such a compact refused to pay 
the tribute, whereupon Sher invaded Gaur.” (Cam- 
pos, History oj the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 40). 
This demand of tribute was only a plea for hostilities 
and is unjustifiable as it stands. If Sher Khan had 
demanded an indemnity from Mahmud Shah for 
violating the treaty by his hostile negotiations with 
the Portuguese for armed assistance against him, it 
would have been just and legitimate. Indeed, Sher 
Khan cannot be accused of unscrupulous aggression 
in the face of the fact that Mahmud Shah had already 
departed from the spirit of the treaty and that he was 
only waiting for the arrival of the Portuguese help to 
take the offensi\'e against him. It was no fault of 
Sher Khan if he forestalled the design of his enemy. 
As a matter of unimpeachable historical fact Vasco 
Peres de Sampayo with nine ships actually arrived at 
Chittagong to help Mahmud Shah scarcely two 
months (in the winter of 1 538) after Sher Khan’s 
invasion . 

Of the actual campaigning of Sher Khan in 
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Bengal we know very little from Persian sources. 
The campaign was no doubt barren of incidents. 
Mahmud was too weak and cowardly to meet Sher 
Khan in the open field. He retired to his capital 
and stood a siege there. Sher Kban himself could 
not finish the conquest of Bengal, as the hostile 
attitude of the Emperor demanded his presence in 
Bihar. We have no information regarding the actual 
area overrun and occupied by the Afghans. From the 
Portuguese historians we learn that Sher Khan sent 
his lieutenants to occupy outlying districts such as 
Chittagong, which was captured from the Governor 
of Mahmud Shah by one Nogazil. At this time the 
Portuguese captain V'asco Peres de Sampayo who 
was sent by Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Goa, with nine ships as part of his promisee] 
aid to Mahmud Shah, was present at that place. 
But he offered no opposition to Nogazil, probably 
thinking it prudent to observe neutrality till affairs 
should take a favourable turn for his ally. Tlie 
occupation of the surrounding country by Sher Khan 
prevented the Portuguese aid from reaching Mahmud 
Shah at Gaur. Sher Khan’s chief object now became 
the reduction of the capital. But Gaur was a strongly 
fortified city and it could not be taken by storm with- 
out a reckless waste of men, which Sher Khan always 
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abhorred. So he closely blockaded the city, intend- 
ing to starve it into surrender. 

Sher Khan’s invasion of Bengal changed the 
Emperor’s attitude towards him. [Jauhar]. 
Humayun gave up the scheme of the re-conquest of 
Gujrat, and determined to march against Sher Khan. 
Abul Fazl says, “Meanwhile news came of the 
emergence of Sher Khan and of his commotions in 

the eastern provinces Orders were issued to make 

preparations for an expedition to Bengal. It was 
decided that Sher Khan should be put down and the 
territories of Bengal subdued” {Akbarnama, i. 326). 
Humayun showed great earnestness in the organiza- 
tion of the expedition against Sher Khan. He pre- 
pared himself for a long campaign, and put the affairs 
of his kingdom in such order that his absence might 
not ruin them. Accompanied by his two brothers 
Mirza Askari and Mirza h indal, and a large number 
of distinguished officers, including the famous Rumi 
Khan with his terrible artillery, Humayun set out for 
Chunar. He sailed in a boat down the )amuna 
with his chaste and veiled consorts.” The Mughal 
soldiers proceeded gaily as if they were on a pleasure 
trip. Many of th em took their wives and children 
with them. With a light heart full of high hopes 
land ambition, Humayun and his grand army set out 
jfrom Agra, (second week of December, 1537). 
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The Emperor indeed formed the design of 
attacking Chunar* in an opportune moment when 
Sher Khan was away in Bengal, busy with the siege 
of Gaur. The distance between Agra and Chunar 
is about 300 miles, while Gaur is 464 miles (Rennell) 
away from Chunar. TTe Emperor had also the 
advantage of travelling downstreamf (down the 
Jamuna and the Ganges). There was, as it were, 
a race for Chunar, — which contained the treasure 
and families of the Afghans — between the two 
rivals. Sher Khan, learning of the hostile intention 
of the Emperor, left the conduct of the siege of Gaur 
in the hands of his son Jalal Khan and another 
commander named Khawas Khan| while he himself 
returned hurriedly towards Chunar. 


* Riaz us Salatin says 'Sultan Mrihinitd {of Ben^Ml) H^ing van 
quished in the field (by Sher Khan in 1537) entrenched himself m 
the citadel (of Caur), and sent a messaRe to the Emperor Humavun 
in Delhi (more correctly at Agra) seeking help ” But Humayun 
certainly decided upon the march before Mahmud’s message reached 
him 

t Rennell says that in the winter season the usual rate of going 
downstream is 40 miles in a day of 12 hours 

t Abbas Sarwani. Nizamuddin Dorn and our MS MakJ^zan sav 
that Sher Khan himself did not lead the army against Mahmud 
Shah but sent Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan conquer Gaur From 
Jauhar we learn (MS p 20 Stewart p 8) that before Humayun left 
Agra for Chunar (second time), he was informed by his nobles that 
Sher Khan had been then engaged in the siege of Gaur. Thia 
shows that he must have been present there personally. The 
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He was thrown into a critical situation by the 
sudden declaration of hostilities by the Emperor. 
His position in Bengal was by no means secure. 
The Portuguese fleet was still at Chittagong. There 
was no knowing whether the Emperor would not 
march into Bengal to the relief of Mahmud Shah 
and compel Sher Khan to withdraw his armies from 
that province. If Mahmud Shah succeeded in regain- 
ing his mastery over his dominions, the Portuguese 
were sure to join him. Then Sher Khan would have 
to cope single-handed with the combined strength of 
the Emperor, Mahmud Shah and the Portuguese. 
The Emperor’s formidable military strength alone 
was enough to crush him. Bahadur Shah’s fate 
demonstrated that the Mughals had not lost their 
military efficiency. The military strength of 
Humayun had not been impaired in any way in his 
long Gujrat campaign. On the other hand it was 
greatly enhanced by the admission of a large number 
of Bahadur Shah’s troops and officers into his 
service. The terrible artillery of Bahadur Shah with 
its commander Rumi Khan, the greatest military 
engineer of his day, had passed into the service of 
the Emperor. 

Portuguese authors (see Campos p 40) also say that Sher Khan 
personally invaded Gaur. The truth seems to be that Sher Khan 
bitnaell marched against Mahmud. 
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With such heavy odds against him, Sher Khan 
was called to the combat unaided. Elphinstone 
justly remarks, “But Sher Khan was well aware of 
the danger of his situation and laid his plans for 
averting it with a foresight and combination of 
which we have no previous example in the history 
of India. His plan was to gam time to complete the 
conquest of Bengal before he was disturbed by a new 
enemy. For this purpose he threw a strong garrison 
into Chunar and provided it with all the means of 
retarding the advance of Humayun by an obstinate 
defence.” {History of India, 6th edn., p. 446). 
“Sher Khan left Ghazi Sur and Sultan Sarwani, who 
was the commandant of Chunar, in that fortress and 
removed his family and those of his Afghan followers 
to the fortress of Bahrkunda.”* (Abbas MS. p. 130 
= Elliot, iv, 357). 

Humayun reached the neighbourhood of Chunar 
in the first week of January, 153ft A.D. It is said 


* Situation of Bahrkunda in the modern maps is 24® 34^^ N. lat. 
83"^ 34^/ E. long. Renneli writes Burcoodah. Our MS. Abbas always 
writes Mahri^unda in place of of Elliot. This latter is 

the correct form. This Bahrkunda is not a mistake for Jhar\hand 
by which name the jungle tract of Chota Nagpur and Birbhum was 
known. Our MS. Abbas clearly writes Jharkhand when that 
region is properly meant. The fort of bahrkunda is placed 27 miles 
south of Chunar in RennelTs map which is incorrect. In modern 
maps its distance from Chunar is not less than 50 miles. 
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that he called a council of war and invited the opinion 
of his nobles as to how operations should begin. 
The Mughal officers* urged that the campaign should 
begin with the reduction of Chunar, while the Hindus- 
thani nobles (Abbas says Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail, who is a doubtful personality) urged that the 
Emperor should march at once upon Gaur and pre- 
vent its fall into the hands of Sher Khan. But thq 
Emperor accepted the advice of the Mughal nobles 
and determined upon the siege of Chunar. Herein' 
he committed a deplorable mistake in strategy, which 
doomed the campaign to failure. He played into the 
hands of his artful enemy, who meant Chunar as a 
pitfall for him. The reduction of Chunar could not 
in any way have brought Sher Khan down to his 
knees as he had already removed from this fort thei 
families of the Afghans, whose safety concerned him' 
rnost. A march upon Gaur was sure to undo his 
work of conquest and reanimate his prostrate enemy 
Mahmud Shah. TTiis is the very’ thing which Sher 
Khan feared most ; but, to his great relief, his fear 
was not realized. Elphinstone says, “As Humayun 
marched along the Canges and made use of that 
river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 

* Bengal was an unknown region to them. They naturally 
dreaded another march of 464 miles, encumbered as they were with 
iheir families 
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for him to begin with the siege of Chunar. ’’ (P. 476). 
But as the military situation then stood, the siege of 
Chunar was not even a remote necessity. The 
fortress of Chunar no doubt commanded the entrance 
into south Bihar, by the southern bank of the Ganges. 
But this could not prove a hindrance to the Emperor 
who was in firm possession of the territories on the 
northern bank, through which he could with greater 
ease march past Chunar and invade Sher Khan’s 
possessions by crossing the Ganges, either at Benares 
or at Buxar, at his pleasure. Nor can it be contended 
that Chunar in the hands of the Afghans, could in 
any way obstruct the safe passage of the Emperor’s 
fleet down the Ganges along the northern coast. It 
was not a necessity but a tremendous mistake whim 
cost Humayun his empire. 

Siege of Chunar. 

Jauhar says : — “ His Majesty the Emperor 

reached within 5 J^os of Chunar on the Shab-i-barat 
day.” The formal siege probably began on the 
next day, 16th Shaban 944 A.H. (9th January. 
1538.)* "Chunar, a fortress of considerable natural 

* Our MS does not mention the year (see p. 21). Stewart’s 
Jauhar commits a mistake by (fivinft 945 A H. as the year. 
(Stewart's translation of Jauhar. p, 9), as has been shown hy 
Elphinstone {Hittory oj India, 6tb edition, p, 446). who proposes 
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strength is situated on a low range of hills about 
1 50 feet high on the right bank of the Ganges, which 
forms (better “formed”) a considerable angle at this 
point at the direct distance of 1 8 miles from Benares ; 
its greatest length is about 850 feet (yards?) and its 
breadth varies from 300 to 1 00 feet (yards?)’’ {History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, by 
Captain Arthur Broome, i. 487). The natural 
strength of this fortress must have been rendered all 
the more terrible b}’ artificial defences devised by 
the military genius of Sher Khan, who had been in 
possession of it for 7 years. The capture of such a 
place by storm was next to impossible.* The Mughal 
army comfortably encamped at the foot of Chunar. 
The majority of the soldiers had little duty as the task 
of the reduction of the fortress was left to Ruml Khan 
with his artillery. But Chunar, defended by a brave 


{I5lh SKdlian clatt' of thr of 944 A H a*- tKo probable 

yenr Do-vvson (Elliot, iv 3>9, footnote I) supporls tKl^^ datD as the 
probable one This elate aKo fits in with our calculation based 
on data supplied bv Gulbadan’s book 1 here cannot be any doubt 
that Elphinstone’s date (January 8lb, I5S8 a\ D ) is the correct one 

In November, 1764 M.ijor Pemble’s storming party consisting 
of Europeans and Sepoys suffered a repulse with heavy loss at the 
hands of the garrison of Shuja-ud daulah of Oiidh. “Large masses 
of Rtone were rolled down.. .these, bounding along with great velocity, 
crushed to pieces all those on whom they fell and thus the assailants 
Were swept down by tens and twenties and hurled bruised and 
stunned to the bottom". (Captain A Broome 489). 

in 
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garrison, baffled all the skill of the great engineer; 
so the siege was protracted for months. 

Achievements oj Sher Khan. 

From his mountain retreat at Bahrkunda, Sher 
Khan did not in any way give trouble to the besiegers. 
He had no wish to disturb the repose of the Emperor, 
as he had enough of other work in hand. Besides 
he was encumbered with a large number of women 
and children of his own and of his followers whom 
he found it difficult to accommodate in a small strong- 
hold like Bahrkunda. He had no chance of recover- 
ing his freedom and celerity of movement till he could 
deposit these families, — impediment of success in a 
campaign, — in a more suitable place. He sent a 
letter with valuable presents to the Rajah of Rohtas, 
stating his distressful condition and asking for quar- 
ters for the families of the Afghans within his fortress. 
He also sent secretly a large sum of money to Chura- 
man, the Naib of the Rajah, to use his influence with 
his master in securing his consent The Rajah at 
first consented to admit the Afghan families, and 
when this was communicated to Sher Khan he took 
them to the neighbourhood of Rohtas, but the Rajah 
afterwards changed his mind and retracted his 
promise. Sher Khan next sent a larger sum of money 
(Abbas says six maunds of gold) to Churaman to 
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intercede for him once more. At the same time he 
threatened to make war upon the Rajah, after having 
made peace with the Emperor, in case of his persistent 
refusal. Churaman, if we are to believe Abbas 
Sarwani, having failed to persuade the Rajah by 
argument, at last threatened him with committing 
suicide ; — "If you do not admit his families into the 
fort I will take poison and die at your doors." 
Churaman was a Brahman ; out of the superstitious 
fear of incurring the sin of a Brahman's death the 
Rajah yielded at Uist. (See Abbas MS. pp. 1 30-1 32, 
Elliot, iv. 157-156). 

But Sher Khan meditated treachery at hea’'t. 
When he heard the news, he procured twelve 
hundred litters. Instead of placing women in them he 
put young and active Afghans, in some of them ; 
while in the others some old women were placed. 
The litters containing the old women were started 
foremost. ihe sentries at the gate of the fort 
examined some of these c/oo/is and found them con- 
taining only old women. "Sher Khan then sent a 
naessage to the Rajah to represent that the Rajah 
having now satisfied himself that there were only 
women in the litters and as it was highly indecorous 
to expose them to the gaze of the sentries, 
the search ought to be discontinued. The Rajah 
forbade his men to look into the litters. Whe.n all 
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the doolis entered the fort, the Afghans seizing their 
swords, some of them advanced towards the Rajah’s 
house and some of them took their post at the gate. 
Sher Khan who was ready with his troops outside, 
entered the fort through the gate. The Rajah after 
a short resistance fled away through the back door and 
Sher Khan easily became master of the fortress,” 
(Nizamuddin, Fenshta and the MS. MaJ^hzan). 
Abbas Sarwani savs. ‘‘The commonly received report 
that Sher Khan put Afghans into doolis and sent them 
into the fort as women is altogether erroneous and 
false.” (Elliot, iv. 36!). But he fails to tell us clearly 
by what other means the Afghans made their entrance 
into the fort. He gives the following account : “Sher 
Khan had given orders to his men that none should 
go out who once went in. After this Sher Khan him- 
self went in, examined the fort and thanked God for 
giving this fortress into his possession. And he said 
to the guards of the fort ‘You better go to the Rajah 
and say that you cannot remain in the same place 
with the Afghans, or it will be the worse for you’. 
And he ordered his own men if the guards did not 
obey the order to leave the fort, to eject them by 
force.” (Abbas MS. p. 1 35 = Elliot, iv. 360). All 
this is too incoherent to be believed. This shows that 
the writer who disbelieved ‘‘the commonly received 
report” fails to give a more credible explanation. 
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Abbas says, “I said to Khan-i-azam Muzaffar Khan, 
the son of Jalal Khan, the son of Haibat Khan, ‘It is 
commonly said that Sher Khan took Rohtas by intro- 
ducing the Afghans in covered litters, and you contra- 
dict this story. 1 do not know whom to believe.’ He 
replied, ‘You know I was with the followers of 
Masnad-i-ala Isa Khan and my family was in Rohtas, 
(and) 1 accompanied Sher Khan to the hills’.” 
(Elliot,* iv. 361-362). On this denial of Muzaffar 
Khan, Abbas Sarwani disbelieved the current 
story. But to us it seems to have been rejected 
on very insufficient ground. Khan-i-azam ‘s 

evidence cannot he credited as he was possibly 
one of the persons who participated in the 
adventure. It was not unlikely that the noble Khan 
himself shaved his beard and moustaches, exchanged 
his turban for the veil of his Bibi, and was conveyed 
in a litter to play the wolf inside the fort. So we are 
unable to accept Abbas Sarwani s refutation of the 
dooli story. 

The rejection of the dooli story does not in any 
way acquit Sher Khan of the charge of treachery. 
This historian, without meaning it, portrays the 
crime rather in a deeper colour though without 
evincing any feeling of aversion. The hypocritical 


Our MS. (p. 33) altogether omits thia. 
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profession of obligations which Abbas puts into the 
mouth of Sher Khan makes Sher Khan’s action more 
unpleasant. We feel all the more inclined to blame 
Sher Khan when we remember that he owed a debt 
of gratitude to the Rajah of Rohtas, for a former 
act of kindness. When he and his brother Nizam 
were driven away from Sasaram, by the troops of 
Muhammad Khan Sur, it was this Rajah of Rohtas 
who gave shelter to Nizam and his families, within 
this fortress, and entertained them with kind hospita- 
lity for 18 months. Sher Khan's present act was 
certainly not a fair return for the Rajah’s good 
services. However, Sher Khan was faced with some 
practical difficulties w’hich drove him to act in this 
way. It would have been the height of folly to 
entrust the safety of Afghan families to a weak- 
minded, vacillating Rajah who was completely under 
the influence of an unscrupulous, corrupt and greedy 
Brahman Naib like Churaman. Churanian might 
have handed over the refugees to Humayun for a 
higher price, or the Rajah himself might have felt 
inclined to buy the safety of his fortress and posses- 
sions by surrendering them to the Mughals, if they 
had attacked him. Even if the Rajah had good 
intentions, he had no power to defend them against 
the Emperor ; nor was he likely to admit the Afghans 
as his auxiliaries to aid him in the defence. 
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Rohtasgarh is situated on the upper course of 
the river Son in an extremely hilly and inaccessible 
region. Its position in the map is 83° long, and 24° 
lat. It is possibly the largest and strongest hill-fort 
in India. Ferishta remarks, “Although the author 
(Md. Qasim Ferishta) has seen many hill forts in 
India he has seen none to compare with that of 
Rohtas.” (Pers. text, p. 226.) 

It is a monument of great Hindu antiquity. 
Tradition carries its origin back to the days of Rajah 
Harish Chandra and his son Rohitashwa ; the fort is 
said to have derived its name from the latter. Its 
natural streneth was such that no enemy however 
powerful could hope to take it by open force. The 
following extract from Martin will corroborate the 
truth of Ferishta’s remark : — “(Rohtasgarh) occupies 
a part of the table-land about four miles from east 
to west and five miles from north to south : but among 
the natives it is usually reckoned 28 miles round, and 
iollowing the windings of the hill, it may be so. The 
area is very hilly and much of the surface consists 

of bare rocks A deep and wide recess, called 

Kariyari Kho, separates it from the table-land to the 
north and a branch of the recess, called Guluriya 
Kho, separates it from the table-land on the west, 
lead ing only between its south end and the rock that 
overhangs the Son, (which flows by the eastern side 
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of the fort) a rocky neck of about 200 yards wide. 
The two sides of this neck are perpendicular and the 
sides of the whole circumference are not only every- 
where exceedingly steep, but in most places have in 
some part of their height, a perpendicular rock from 

50 to 150 feet high Rajaghat towards the 

south, which is the easiest ascent is a very steep and 
long hill, and even there it has been necessary for a 
very considerable w'ay to ascend a perpendicular rock 
ty means of a stair. The works even there are 
numerous and strong ; and being scarcely visible 
from below, in all probability could have been little 
affected by cannon." (Martin’s Eastern India, i. 
434-435). It was a coveted prize worth securing by 
treachery. Sher Khan w'as the first Muslim conquer- 
or of the fort ; he not only secured a safe retreat for 
the Afghan families but also came into possession of 
the vast treasures which had been accumulated there 
for ages by the Hindu kings. This place fell into 
his hands probably in the beginning of March, 1 538. 
“He left there his women and children, with his 
eldest son Adil Khan, and Qutb Khan and he himself 
wandered about from place to place." (Abbas = 
Elliot, iv. p. 362). Ahmad Yadgar, the author of 
Tarik,h-i-Salatin-i-AIaghana, says, that during this 
time, i.e., after the capture of Rohtas, Sher Khan 
undertook an expedition against the Rajah of Jhar- 
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khancl in order to get possession of a white elephant 
called Syam Chander (see Elliot, iv. 362, foot-note 1). 
Though the object of the expedition is unworthy 
of credence, the fact of his I'ndertaking an expedition 
may be true. Jharkhand is the mountainous tract 
of Chota Nagpur extending eastward from the south 
of Rohtas up to the borders of the Birbhum district. 
Sher Khan probably occupied himself in leading 
punitive expeditions against the surrounding hill- 
tribes, who might have otherwise felt inclined to 
disturb the new occupant of Rohtas. Possibly he 
also reconnoitred the hilly regions lying to the east 
of Rohtas to open another route from this fort to the 
south of the Mungir district, in order to secure a line 
of retreat for his army operating in Bengal, through 
the Jharkhand route to his new base, Rohtas, as the 
grand road along the southern bank of the Ganges 
was likely to be blocked by the Mughals. 

The Capture of Gaur. 

jalal Khan and Khawas Khan whom Sher Khan 
had left in Bengal in December 1537, went on main- 
taining a close blockade of the capital. They seem 
to have made occasional attempts at storming the 
fort. Khawas Khan senior was drowned in the ditch 
of the fort of Gaur. (Elliot, iv. 359.) The accident 
n^y have occurred in the course of one of these 
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attempts. When this news was conveyed to Sher 
Khan he appointed Khawas Khan’s younger brother. 
Sahib Khan,* to his brother’s command and bestowed 
upon him his elder brother’s title of Khawas Khan. 
At this time Rumi Khan also was making strenuous 
exertions to take the fort of Chimar. It was feared 
that the fort would not hold out longerf and there 
was a likelihood of the Emperor’s going to Bengal 
after its fall. So the now commEmder was given 
urgent instructions to press the siege more vigorously 
and to reduce Gaur without delay. 

The new general proved himself worthy of his 
master's choice. His arrival at Gaur was marked by 
a determined effort to storm the fort. Gaur had 
stood a siege ever since from the beginning of 
November, 1537 if not longer; so about this time 
(end of March, 1 538) the besieged began to feel the 
pinch of scarcity. .Mahmud Shah evacuated the city 
and retreated towards North Bihar The Afghans 
entered the capital of Bengal on the 6th Zilqada 944 
A.H.J (April 6, 1 538 A.D). With it ended the 
independent monarchy of Medieval Bengal. 
Mahmud Shah was pursued very closely and com- 

* Elliot MS. has a different reading : — Muaahib Khan (Elliot, 
iv. 359). 

t This differ.s from Abbas; for rca.sons .see, Tarilih-i-Shet 
Shahi in the appendix. 

f See Riaz-u»-Salatin , English Transl., p. 139, 
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pelled to fight a battle in which he was defeated and 
severely wounded. He, however, made his escape, 
and sailed in a boat towards Hajipur (opposite Patna) 
with the intention of going to the prestnce of the 
'Emperor Humayiin. Jalal Khan sent an account of 
p victory to his father and was noble-hearted enough 
attribute it to his colleague Khawas Khan,* though 
he had a hitch vrith that general at the beginning. 

Fall of Chunar and Peace-Negotiations. 

Sher Khan had abundantly stocked the fort of 
Chunar with food-stuff and ammunition which pre- 
cluded all chance of its reduction by starvation. But 
the garrison through their own fault — a weakness of 
heart — rendered their own situation untenable and 
caused its fall into th(‘ hands of the Miighnls. They 
Were not overcome by the valo-u and skill, but 
deceived by an artifice of Rumi Khan. The follow- 
ing .story of the capiture of the fortress, as told by 
faiihar, bears the stamp of truth. He savs ; — “Rumi 
Khi in then debated with hlmseli how he could find 
out the cvact condition of the fortress, what bastion 
{i>urj) he ought to attack and on which side he should 
mine. He had a slave named Khalalat (our MS. 

* From this onward He Had a brilliant military career under 

Sher SHah wHose riKht-hand man and best prenernl he became. 
There waa indeed 'none like Him for intrepidity and liberality** 
among the Afghans, as Abbas says. (See Elliot, iv. 360), 
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writes Kalanat) whom in furtherence of his plan he 
so flogged that the weals were visible upon his body. 
He then directed him to go into the fortress and 
say that he was the slave of Rumi Khan and that his 
master had so beaten him without any cause that he 
had fled and sought protection with them. So, he 
was to find out the particulars of the fort and return. 
When the Afghans saw his condition and the marks 
of chastisement plainly visible on his body, they 
believed him and strove to heal his wounds. One 
day the slave proposed to the Afghans, that if they 
saw no objection they should show him the defences 
of the fortress and he would advise as to the best 
means of resisting the guns Rumi Khan had planted, 
so that the garrison might be safe. The Afghans 
did so and explained to him confidently the condition 
of the fort in every place in order to know what steps 
should be taken for proper defence and remedy. 
After staying for a few days in the fortress and 
making observations, the slave made his escape and 
returned to his master whom he acquainted with the 
exact condition of the fortress. He advised him to 
attack the bastion on the river side and construct a 
mine on that side. Rumi Khan brought his largest 
gun {deg k.alan) and planted it against the bastion 
of the river side and destroyed it, surrounded the fort 
and placed various officers in charge of other trenches. 
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Then Rumi Khan sought His Majesty’s permission 
to construct a lofty tower (on boats) by means of 
which he proposed to cut the garrison off from the 
water and prevent them from being able to maintain 
life. The royal order was given to him to do what 
he deemed expedient. Under this authority he 
employed himself for some months* in constructing 
a battery upon three boats so high that it over-topped 
the whole fort. When the battery was completed, 
he sought the royal authority to move his battery and 
bring it close to the fortress ; and to order the soldiers 
to attack the fort from four quarters and keep up the 
fight till victor}' would be gained. Permission being 
given, the battery was pushed to the side of the fort 
and a general attack was delivered on all sides ; the 
battle raged till midnight. Although seven hundred 
Mughals w'ere killed and in spite of their utmost 
effort, the fort was not captured. The opponents by 
their fire smashed one portion of the battery. Early 
in the morning the battery was again put together. 
The Afghans saw that the assailants were resolute and 
vigorous, and the F..mpcror and his nobles would take 
the fort to-day or to-morrow ; so they proposed terms 
of peace. They consented to surrender the fort if 
the Emperor gave his word, (promising the safety of 


* Stewart's Jauhai (p. 10). 
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the garrison). The Emperor gave them assurance of 
safety and took possession of the fort.”* (MS. 
pp. 21-24; see Elliot, v. 139-140.) 

But the sanctity of the Emperor’s promise of 
safety was violated by Rumi Khan who cut off both 
hands of three hundred gunners. They fell a victim 
to Rumi Khan’s professional jealousy, as Elphinstone 
(p. 447) says ‘‘either to disable them for the future 
or in revenge for the loss they had occasioned.” 

Huniaiian' s maich upon Hahrkunda 

A few days after the fall of Chunai , the Emperor 
ordered a march towards Benares, and encamped in 
the neighbourhood of that city. By this time Sher 

’^Elliot’s extracts from Jauluir |v ]j9) 9av, that the attack 
was kept up till midday uhile our MS say^ Midnifi^hi " Stevvar* 
says, The iloatin? haltt %\as impelled during ihc nwhi across tli 
river” (P 10} The night attack is more probable aK our MS 
Ail Persian historians including Jauhar are unanimous in saying that 
Chunar fell after a siege of six months The siege began as Jauhar 
himself says on the 8th or 9th of January 1538 So according to 
them It should have fallen at the end of June But this leaves no 
time for subsequent negotiations with Sher Khan, Humayun’s march 
towards Bengal and his stay of nine months there (as Jauhar says) 
2!/2 months’ waiting at Chnunsa before the battle of Chaiinsa (June 
27th 1539) So this round figure of 6 nxinlhs cannot be true 
According to our calculation this event cannot happen later than the 
middle of May, 1538 Abbas Sarwam’s statement that Chunar fell 
before the capture of Gaur by the Afghans is absolutely wrong So 
we have rejected it 
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Khan too had returned from Rohtas and Jharkhand 
to Bahrkunda with the object of studying the inten- 
tions of the Emperor. When Hnmayun heard that 
Bengal had already been conquered by Sher Khan, 
he decided upon a march against Bahrkunda and 
Rohtas. (Jauhar MS. p. 25 — Stewart’s trans., p. 11.) 

jauhar says* "V/hen the imperial army reached 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Bahrkunda, His 
Majesty sent Faz! Husain Turkoman as an envoy 
commanding Sher Khan ‘to send the chattar (royal 
ur ibrella), throne and treasure of Bengal to the 
imperial presence, and to give up the kingdom of 
Bengal and the fort of Rohtas to the servants of his 
imperial Majesty.’ Sher Khan was promised in 
return the fert of Chunar, jaunpur or any other place 
he liked. Sher Khan did not agree (to give up 
Bengal) and said ‘1 have laboured hard for five or 
S-x years to conquer Bengal ; many soldiers of mine 
have been killed there. How can 1 give up Bengal?’ 
In the meantime a dutiful letter came from the king of 
Bengal, representing that His Majesty should march 
stage by stage to Garhi. No sooner did His Majesty 


Jriuhar (MS. pp 23 26 Sle^Aart p II) commits a gfographical 
•“rror by saying that the Empetor reached the river Son, on his 
^sy to Bahrkunda The river Son it. nearly 70 miles east of the 
rjver Karmanasha. to the a'cst of which Bahrkunda lies The river Son 
here undoubtedly a mistake for the Karmanasha. 
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hear (the contents) of the letter than he began his 
march. Mian FazI Husain returned and told His 
Majesty that Sher Khan refused to obey the farman 
and was marching behind the hills towards Bengal.” 
[Jauhar MS. p. 26 = Stewart's trans., pp. 11-12.] 

Abbas Sarwani gives a different version of the 

negotiations : "Sher Khan said to the envoy 

‘If the Emperor will abandon all designs upon 
Bengal, 1 shall surrender Bihar unto him and make 
it over to whomsoever he will depute and shall agree 
to the same boundaries of Bengal as existed in Sultan 
Sikandar’s time ; and 1 shall send all the ensigns of 
royalty, as the umbrella, throne, etc. to the Emperor, 
and shall yearly send him ten lalijis of Rupees from 
Bengal. But let the Emperor return towards Agra.’ 
The envoy came back to Humayun and reported what 
Sher Khan had proposed. Elumayun gave a horse 
and a splendid special J^hilat to the envoy for delivery 
to Sher Khan ; and directed him to say that his pro- 
posals were accepted and he should not delay in put- 
ting them to execution. The came back to Sher 
Khan and gave him the horse and dress and told him 
what the Emperor had said. 

‘ ‘But three days after this despatch the envoy of 
Sultan Mahmud, ruler of Bengal, came to the 
Emperor’s presence and made the following com- 
munication : — ‘TTie Afghans have seized the fort of 
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Gaur but most of the country is yet in my possession ; 
let not your Majesty trust to Sher Khan’s promises, 
but march towards these parts and before they have 
established and strengthened themselves, expel them 
from the country and altogether suppress this revolt. 

I also shall join you and they are not powerful enough 
to oppose you.’ As soon as he heard this request of 
Sultan Mahmud, the Emperor ordered his victorious 
standards to be set in motion towards Bengal, and 
afterwards he ordered Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail, 
the Barlas chiefs and some other nobles to go on in 
advance and with their force in battle array to move 
towards the hills of Bahrkunda where Sher Khan 
was. When Sher Khan heard this news he entirely 
gave up all trust in the promises and faith of 

Humayun he gave the envoy of Humayun a 

parting present and dismissed him. The force he 
had with him Sher Khan sent to Rohtas and he him- 
self with a few horsemen, in order that he might not 
be traced, set off from that place towards Gaur 
secretly. ” (Abbas MS. I 38-1 43 = Elliot, iv. 362- 
364.) 

These two passages are in substantial agreement, 
though Abbas makes the Emperor’s act of injustice 
more glaring. But even Jauhar’s statement points 
out the unfair dealing of Humayun. Accepting 

jauhar s version of the affairs, we see that before the 

11 
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envoy returned and made known to him the result of 
the negotiations Humayun began his march towards 
Bengal, instantly on getting the letter of Mahmud 
Shcih. So, at the time of his march he did not know 
that Sher Khan had refused his terms. When he 
actually made this hostile move he left no room for 
a compromise even if Sher Khan had submitted to 
his extravagant demands. Sher Khan’s refusal had 
little to do with Humayun ’s change of mind. So the 
Emperor was undoubtedly responsible for making a 
compromise impossible. The essential truth of the 
statement of Abbas is borne out by the testimony of 
Gulbadan who says, "His Majesty was considering 
this (Sher Khan’s asking for a place) when the king* 
of Gaur Bangala came wounded and a fugitive. For 
this reason he gave no attention (to Sher Khan), but 
marched towards Gaur Bangala. " {Humayun-Nama, 
p. 133.) Here also we find that Humayun refused 
to come to a reasonable compromise, and at least 
cancelled an understanding, even if he did not perfi- 
diously act contrary to his plighted word, as Abbas 
Sarwani represents him to have done. 

Its fatal consequence. 

Indeed the Emperor acted most unwisely by 

* This is not true. Mahmud Shah met Humayun at Muner on 
the Son. 
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recklessly throwing away the chance of ending, by an 
honourable peace, a quarrel which he himself had 
provoked. It was evident that he was unequal to 
the task of subduing his bold and cunning adversary. 
No sooner did he threaten to deprive Sher Khan of 
Chunar than his adversary established himself in a 
far more impregnable position, Humayun could not 
force a pitched battle on him to make his military 
superiority felt. There was no capital or other 
Important base of the enemy, the reduction of which 
would humiliate him ; it appeared as if Sher Khan 
was ready to retreat to the farthest end of the inacces- 
sible hilly region which stretches as far as Central 
India. In spite of his loss of Chunar, he had the 
advantage on the whole. 

Sher Khan certainly deserves high praise for his 
moderation and submissive attitude to the Emperor, 
w e see that he yielded every point except the cession 
of Bengal. He consented to surrender the umbrella 
and the throne of the king of Bengal, to give up Bihar 
— this meant the surrender of his valuable acquisi- 
tion, Rohtas, as demanded by the Emperor. As 
regards Bengal, he proposed the fairest possible 
conditions. He consented to hold it as a vassal of 
the Emperor and to pay tribute for it. In short, 
Sher Khan was ready to retire beyond the farthest 
limit of the Emperor’s dominion and had cis yet no 
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intention of declaring independence of the Emperor. 
The cause of Sher Khan’s submissive attitude was his 
diffidence in his own power. He naturally enter- 
tained an awe for the imperial power and a terror of 
Mughal armies. He was never willing to come into 
conflict with the Emperor if he could help it. 

With Humayun’s march towards Bengal, the 
struggle between him and Sher Khan assumed a 
different character. Hitherto the Emperor had some 
justice on his side and no one could blame him very 
much for his attempt at the subjugation of an over- 
powerful I'assal, which was necessary in the interests 
of the safety of his Empire. That object was accom- 
plished as soon ns Sher Khan consented to surrender 
every inch of ground which the Emperor could claim 
as his own by the utmost stretch of the w'ord 
“dominion”. There cannot be a more perfect sub- 
mission of a vassal than his willingness to surrender 
his fief altogether, ns Sher Khan proposed to do. If 
Sher Khan had tried to set himself up as an in- 
dependent ruler in Bengal, the Emperor might have 
had some excuse for carrying on further hostilities to 
dislodge him from that place. But Humayun s 
determination to expel him from that province in spite 
of his submission and his uncompromising attitude* 


Humayun’s impatience to wait tor the result of his emhasW 
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show that the Emperor aimed at nothing short of the 
absolute annihilation of Sher Khan. So the fact 
stands out that Sher Khan continued the war with his 
liege lord, not for aggression or independence but for 
S'df-defence, when driven at bay by his uncom- 
promising sovereign. 

But for Humayun’s march upon Bengal Sher 
Khan would never have become the Emperor of 
Delhi; he would have died, at the most, an in- 
dependent king of Bengal. When he was once forced 
to contend with his august suzerain, he found himself 
(he abler man and pushed his advantage to the 
utmost. This eventful march probably began in the 
first week of June, I 538. 

Race for the cai:>ital of Bengal. 

"Sher Khan, on receiving the information of 
this expedition [of Humayun. towards Bengal] sent 
the greater part of his troops towards Rohtas. He 
himself with about five hundred cavalry slipped away 
in the direction of Gaur.’’ (Dorn, p. 112.) Humayun, 
sent a pursuing column to chase him, but Sher Khan 
by making a detour evaded pursuit and placed him- 
self behind his pursuers. He remained concealed in 
the hills of Sasaram, and sent spies to the camp of 

yhowa that he v/aa reluctant to abide by his own terms even ' 

Siving Chunar, Jaunpur. etc. to Sher Khan. TTlC 
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the Emperor in order to ascertain the movements of 
the Emperor. The pursuing column thinking that 
Sher Khan was still flying before them, dashed for- 
ward till they reached Muner on the Son. Here 
they halted for the arrival of the rest of the army 
under the Emperor. The Emperor soon reached 
Muner where the fugitive Bengal king Mahmud 
Shah met him. The unfortunate monarch was com- 
forted by the princely magnanimity and courtesy of 
Humayun, who promised to restore him to his 
kingdom.”* (Jauhar MS. p. 27.) 


DisposUions of the Mughal army at Muner. 

As the regions east of Muner (on the Son) had 
not been previously traversed by Mughal armies and 
the whereabouts of Sher Khan were unknown to 
them, extreme caution was required in further 
advance. Several distinguished nobles such as 
Muyyid Beg, Jahangir Beg, etc. were ordered to 


*Ahl)a8 Sarwani (F.lliot. iv 354) says, **(At Muner) they hroupht 
Sultan Mahmud to the Emperor, who did not rereive him kindly 
or pay him the respect he had anticipated, so that Sultan Mahmud 
repented that he had come and shortly afterwards died from extreme 
grief.*’ Dorn. (p. 112) echoes the words of Abbas. But they are not 
just. Humayun though a had king was undoubtedly a good man- 
He was incapable of such discourtesy. As a matter of fact Mahmud 
* hd of grief after hearing the news of the slaughter of his sons 


an. 
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march in advance with a division of 3,000 horsemen. 
They were always to keep themselves seven or eight 
j^os ahead of the main body under the Emperor. 
Mirza Hindal was made to cross the Ganges [at 
Muner ? ]with his division and to move on to Hajipur 
(opposite Patna) marching along the opposite bank 
(Elliot, iv. 363). By such dispositions the Emperor 
probably expected to intercept the retreat of the 
Afghan army from Bengal. In this manner the 
Mughal army moved on eastward as far as Patna, 
without being molested by Sher Khan. 

Sher Khan had all along been coming behind 
the imperial army withciit showing himself. The 
careful dispositions of the Mughal army at Muner con- 
4^incecl him of the necessity of his reaching Bengal 
before the Emperor and extricating his army from 
its difficult situation. So he marched rapidly through 
the interior of the country to put himself ahead of the 
Mughal advanced guard. A few miles cast of Patna, 
the Mughal advanced guard received an alarm by the 
reported presence of Sher Khan. “WTen the 
Emperor reached Patna, and the division which was 
seven \os in advance of him had not yet reached their 
halting ground, their scouts came to a village where 
they saw some horsemen in a garden. They asked 
of one of the villagers whose those horsemen were? 
He replied, “It is Sher Khan himself.” “The 
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advanced parly, when they heard the name of Sher 
Khan, became so alarmed that they never examined 
what amount of force he had with him but returned 
and told Muyyid Beg that ‘ ‘Sher Khan was encamped 
at such and such a village. ” Muyyid was of opinion 
that Sher Khan was there to offer battle and sent to 
the Emperor to ask for orders, and encamped where 
he was, sending out a party of scouts to bring intelli- 
gence. But m the meanwhile Sher Khan left the 
village and rode away towards .Mungir. When the 
scouts returned with their news, “it was nearly even- 
ing and on this account they delayed the pursuit of 
Sher Khan,” (Abbas MS. pp. I 44- 1 45 = Elliot, iv. 
365.) 

Sher Khan had indeed a narrow escape on that 
day. The Mughals emboldened by the disco\’ery ol 
the smallness of his followers, kept up a hot pursuit 
from the next day. The distance between the pur- 
suer and the pursued diminished daily. At one time 
he was saved by 'the heroism and self-sacrifice of an 
Afghan chief named Saif Khan Acha-Khail Sarwani 
and his three hundred tribesmen, who are said to have 
held up the Mughal pursuing column for several 
hours at a place called Gugarghar.* ** “Sher Khan, 


*We are unable to identify the place. The context shows that 

the place is to the west of Mungir. 
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taking with him the families of Saif Khan, made his 
way to Mungir. Here he ordered Shujaat Khan to 
evacuate Mungir and retire to the fort of Gidhore 
[Elliot’s MS. reads Ghari] , while he himself embark- 
ing in a swift sailing boat went down the river towards 

Gaur.” (Abbas MS. p. 149 = Elliot, iv. 367.) 
Niamatullah (Dorn’s History of the Afghans, p. 1 13) 
says that the voyage lasted two nights. The distance 
between Mun gir and Maldah is M8 miles, by inland 
navigation, according to Rennfll. The usual rate of 
going with the stream (the Ganges) from the begin- 
T.ing of June to the end of October is from 50 to 
70 miles in a day of twi'lve hours. ” (Rennell.) So 
it is very likely that in 36 hours — the first night* and 
ihe ne’.t day and night — he reached Cjaur (end of 
Inm . 1538), supposing the boat travelled at the rate 
of 5 miles an hour, for 30 hours — 6 hours being added 
for cooking food, etc. by the boatmen. Having 
arrived at Gaur, Shtr Khan despatched his son Jalal 
Kh an. Elajl Khan B.itni, <uid several other nobles at 
the head of .several thorusand troops to defend the 
Pass of Teliagarhi. “Sher Khan gave particular in- 
structions to both commanders, to block up that 
defile ; and to post guns upon a height from whence 

* Sher Khan mUvSt have embarked in the darkness of the night, 
conceal his movement. 
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they might keep Humayun in awe He 

further ordered them by no means to abandon their 
position or to engage in battle with the Mughals.” 
(Dorn, p. 1 14.) 

The Mughal army reached Colgong* (Kahal- 
gram, Jauhar MS., p. 28), in pursuit of Sher Khan. 
The Emperor pitched his camp at that place and sent 
forward Jahangir Quli Beg and several other officers 
to capture Garhi (or Teliagarhi). The Mughal 
advanced party, found Jalal Khan already occupying 
Garhi with a strong force. Several days having 
passed in vain without any impression being made 
upon this place, the Mughals encamped in front of 
the pass. 'Jalal Khan proposed to attack it (the 
Van of the Emperor’s army), but other chiefs dis- 
suaded him, saying that he had not been sent by 
Sher Klian to risk an engagement, and that he ought 
merely to hold the pass. Jalal Khan did not assent 
to their counsel but leaving 1 ,000 horse to hold Garhi 
and advancing himself with 6,000 men attacked the 
imperialists and after a sharp action defeated them.” 

(Abbas MS. p. 150 -Elliot, iv. 167.) 

Niamatullah says that this victory was gained by 
making a sudden sa lly upon the Mughals. “The 


^Situated on the southern bank of the Gone^es It is 23 milet* 
west ol Teliagarhi. 
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next morning the Mughals, according to their custom, 
ran their horses and retreated to their tents where 
they put off their armour and unsaddled their horses ; 
the privates went out to forage, whilst the officers 
reposed on the cushion of idleness. Noon had 
approached when the Afghans, opening the gate in 
the defile sallied forth.* A few only of the Mughals 
whose horses were near at hand mounted and put 
themselves in an attitude of defence ; but the greater 
part being disconcerted in the extreme turned their 
faces to flight. The action nevertheless proved to 

be of the most obstinate nature The whole 

camp of the Mughals, luggages, horses and elephants 
etc. fell into the hands of the victors; and all, with 
the exception of a very small number (of the 
Mughals), were slain.” (Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, p. 115.) 

TTiis first victory over the Mughals was gained 
in defiance of the command of Sher Khan. But its 
moral effect was immense. The Afghans were 
animated with courage and self-confidence, at the 


*Jauhar (Stewart’s trans. p 12), savs ’’while they were e^ndeavour- 
to find a passage through the hills Jala! K.han made a sallv, 
surprised the camp and killed a number of brave officeTs and men ” 
I* 13 very likely that Jalal Khan fell upon the Mughals while they were 
searching for another route through the Rajmahal hilU Our MS. doee 
not aay ao. The oaMaffc ia confuBino (M.S r» 27\ 
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initial success of their arms. The prestige of the 
Mughal arms was lowered and the awe of the 
Emperor’s 'might diminished somewhat in the hearts 
of the Afghans. 

Jauhar says, “When this news reached the 
Emperor he became sad ; several nobles who escaped 
in safety arrived at Kahalgram before His Majesty, 
who ordered a march (towards Liarh]). By the grace 
of God, the rain began to pour,* but several hours 
after it ceased ; various kinds of tents {chadars, 
khimas and sarapatdas) were laid out (in the new 
encampment before Garhi). The Emperor appointed 
Haji Muhammad Beg (o procure intelligence about 
Garhi and Jalal Khan.” (Jauhar MS. p. 28.) 

Mirza Hindal, who with his division had been 
marching along the northern bank might have been 
able to compel |alal Khan to retire from Garhi and 
Sher Khan from Gaur by a bold and strategic move 
upon the capital by the road along that bank. But 
Humayun had unwisely withdrawn that division and 
sent away Mirza Hindal to Agra from Mungir. 
{Tabakat-i-Ahbari, Elliot, v. 201, Pers. text p. 200.) 

Jalal Khan strongly fortified the pass of Garhi 
and kept back the imperial army. In the meanwhile 
Sher Khan completed his arrangements for the 


^Abbaa also says, “’I be nigKt after tbe action it rained bard ' 
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From Benares he went to Jaunpur and laid siege 
to it. Baba Beg Jalair, the governor of -Jaunpur,* 
strongly fortified the place and bravely held out. He 
sent messengers to Agra and Gaur asking for relief. 
“Sher Khan sent Haibat Khan Niazi, jalal Khan 
jalu, Sarmast Khan Sarwani and other i?I\iefs against 
Bahraichf and they drove out the Mughals from those 
parts.” (.\bbas. Elliot iv. 368.) Without wait- 
ing for the reduction of Jaunpur, Sher Khan over- 
ran the whole country as far as Qanauj. Abba.s 
says, “Every governor on the part of the Emperor 
Humayun, throughout the whole country, who 
offered any opposition was killed or was defeated 

* Ahha.s that tht^ Gov«*rnor of Jaunpur was killed This 

is not true Bnha Beg Jalajr join^-d Humayun at Chaun^^a (See 
Gulbada I’s f/umayun- Vamti. trans. by Mrs. Bevendjre. p, 135) 
Abbas ’probably confounds “Yu-'uf ‘^on of Ibrnliiin Cril)ut," 

with Baba Beg, Brg another Mughal chief. killed hv 

Jalal Khan in a hght in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur (see 
nawa, j. 336J. 

fBahraich ks ,in impotfant place in Oudh. 70 mile*' north of 
Faizabad. and lies in 82“ long. 27^5'' lut Tbts detachment wns 
sent to overrun Oudh districts and probaiily North Bihar also 
Abbas says that this detachment reached as far as the city of 
Sambhal, 80 mileh cast of Delhi, situated in 78'^ 8'' lat. But as o 
matter of fact the Afghans never penetrated so far The imperial 
ists admit that Sher Khan took possession of the country as far a? 
Qanauj and there is no reason to doubt its truth Besides it is not 
also very likely that the same detachment of troops marched ea*'! 
ward as far as Bahraich, and then turning westward, reached Sambhal 
by making so wide a curve. 
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and driven out of the country. (Elliot, iv, 368.) 
Here and there, a few Mughal commandants held 
out, but they were in a state of siege and their reduc- 
tion was only a question of time. The authority of 
the Empero 
the Doab. 

ininate plunder of the whole country, conducted him- 
self like a legitimate sovereign and appointed officers 
in the country who ‘ ‘collected the revenue of both the 
autumn and spnn<g harvests of these parts. '* (Elliot, 
iv. 368.) 1 his was undoubtedly a novel and humane 

of enriching himself without wastiiu’' the country, 
A lew cities may have been plundered by his lieute- 
rants. but the peasantry was spared . The wrath of 
Shei Khan raged furiously against the Mughals and 
I'ol rig-iinst the humble peasantry- who had per force 
submitted to them; Toi’. s.iid he th e cultivators 

ere blame IcsSj t hey si bmit to i he-e in power.” 

(Elliot, iv. All MS. .Abbas, p. Ibl ) Tw o imoortant 
places, Chunar and Inunpur, onlv held out against 
SKer Kh an; both these places wtTi' besieged closely. 
The Mughals were panic-struck : those who were at 
Agra gave the Emperor up for lost, and those who 
were in Bengal realized that their happy abode of 

* Sher Khan was in possession of the whole country from the 
^Sinning of October. 1538, to the end of Pebruary, 1539 The 
instalments of revenue-collection usually fall within this period. 

12 


mon the whole came to an end beyond 
toner Khan, without carrying on indiscri- 
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pleasure and revelry was turned into a prison from 
which there was little chance of escape. Sher 
advanced towards Agra, but the news of Humayun’s 
departure from Gaur held him back. 

Humayun having made his entry into Gaur 
(middle of July, I 538) repaired and cleansed the city, 
and obliterated the rarages of war. TTie opium- 
eating monarch took a special fancy for it and re- 
named it Jinnatabad {Tabaliiat-i'Al^ban in Elliot, v. 
201) or the ‘Paradise City. Me divided the province 
of Bengal among his nobles. During his stay of nine 
months in Bengal he indulged in such repose and 
idleness that after one month nobody could see him. 
He always kept himself confined in the harem, 
(jauhai MS. p. 29 = Stewart p. 13.) The great offi- 
cers and the soldiers imitated their royal master, and 
gathering materials of enjoyment and pleasure set to 
regede themselves. Valour oozed out of the hardy 
veterans of Central Asia in the moist plains of Bengal, 
as Capua sapped the energy of the fiery Africans of 
the great Hannibal. 

About the end of December, 1538 A.D., the 
news of Sher Khan’s victories disturbed the repose 
of the Emperor. He woke up, but could not believe 
his ears. “When His Majesty heard this news, he 
did not believe at all that affairs could take such a 
turn; (he asked) “how could Sher Khan dare so 
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much?” (Jauhar MS. 29.) However, the Emperor 
showed some inclination to return to his capital. He 
called a private assembly of his nobles to decide to 
whom the charge of Bengal should be given. ”His 
Majesty said ‘Zahid Beg* often urges me to promote 
him. It will be better if he be made the governor of 

Bengal’ Zahid Beg in that verj’ assembly said ; 

— ‘What, could you find no other place to kill me in 
than Bengal?'” (jauhar MS. pp. 29-30.) Humayun 
was highly incensed towards him and resolved to 
punish Zahid Beg severely. But this made the case 
worse. Zahid Beg seduced Haji Muhammad Koki (?) 
and Zandar Beg from the path of loyalty, and these 
three men fled away to Agra. Having reached Agra, 
they tempted Mirva Hindal to assume ro\al prero- 
gative.s and made him kill Shaikh Bahlul, who had 
been sent there to urge Mirza Hindal to march to the 
relief of jaunpur. Mirza Hindal read the l^hutba in 
his riarnc, and instead of marching to the relief of 
' 'unpur, went off towards Delhi and besieged it. 


The husband of a sister of his queen Bega Begam. 



CHAPTER VI 


Retreat of Humayun and the Victory of 
Chaunsa. 

When the news of Mirza HindaFs rebellion and 
the murder of Shaikh Bahlul reached Gaur, the 
Emperor (about the beginning of March, 1 539) finally 
determined to leave Bengal. “His Majesty ordered 
Khan-i-Khanan Lodi* to go to Mungir and wait there 
for the arrival of the (main) army, coming behind. " 
(Jauhar MS. p. 31 .) Khan-i-Khanan Lodi reached 
Mungir, but Khawas Khan who was on the watch, 
surprised the fort one night, set fire to its gates and 
having captured Khan-i-Khanan Lodi alive, sent him 
to Sher Khan. (Sec Jauhar MS. p. 32 and Abbas 
Sarwani, Elliot, IV. 368). Humayun had .scarcely 
marched out of the city of Gaur, when the news ol 
this disaster reached his ears. Yet the Emperor could 
not realize the magnitude of his danger. In.stead of 


* This man is wrongly idcnlifieW by Abbas and Niamatnlb^ 
with Khan-i Khanan Yu.suf Khali (Dauiat Khan Lodi, who hrouj?t> 
Babur from Kabul), He musl have been some other Afghan rbiff 
of the Lodi tribe, who received this title either from Babur o' 
Humayun after the death of Dauiat Khan Lodi, who died befo'*' 
the first battle of Panipat was fought. (See Babur’s Memo"' 
P. 463.) 
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taking every available man with him, to enable him 
to cut his way through the lines of the enemy, he 
detached 5,000 troops under a brave and faithful 
officer, Jahangir Quli Beg, to garrison Gaur. He 
then sent Mirza Askari with a strong force to occupy 
Kahalgram (Colgong) and procure intelligence of 
Sher Khan. “News came that the troops of Sher 
Khan had besieged the fortresses of Chunar and jaun- 
pur, and taken possession of the whole country as far 
as Qanau] ; and that at present he had recalled all his 
troops, and having concentrated them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rohtas,* was occupying the head of the 
road, Mirza Askari sent this news in a dutiful letter 
to the Emperor,” (jauhar MS. p. 34). Humayun 
had intended to march along the road on the 
southern bank of the Ganges, and join Mirza Askari 
who had been ordered to wvait at Kahalgram. 
Probably this news made the Emperor change his 
route, for we find that without joining Mirza Askari 
at Kahalgram be marched by the road along the 
northern hank of the Ganges, and arrived opposite 
Mungir. “Here Mirza Askari came from the other 
bank of the riv<^ and met the Emperor. His 
Majesty then, summoned all the Mirzas and amirs 
and asked their opinion whether the Ganges should 

* A very accurate information Abbas exactly says the same 
Amg, (See Elliot, iv. 369.) 
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be crossed or not. PKul Beg and Mulleih Muhammad 
Farkh Ali, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
— and with whom most of the amirs agreed, — said 
‘The river should not be crossed. We should keep 
ourselves to the right-hand bank of the river and make 
our way to Jaunpur, and at Jaunpur we should wai; 
till troops from that province and the region of Delhi 
come (to our assistance), and arms and armour read, 
us. Thus gathering our forces, we shall fight after 
the (coming) rainy season’. Muyyid Beg dissented 
from this view and became displeased ; he said to His 
Majesty that Sher Khan, thinking that the Emperor 
out of fear did not cross the river, would become bold; 
so the river must be crossed. His Majesty assented 
to the words of Muyyid Beg, and ordered the army to 

cross the river* When the whole army 

crossed over (to th^- southern bank) His Majestv 
marched stage by stage towards Muner ”. (lauhar 

MS. pp. 23-25). 

When Sher Khan heard the news of the 
Emperor’s departure from Bengal, he checked his 


* Gulbadan says, "He was coming by that side of the Cangcf 
(i.e., the left bank) opposite Mungir, when his amirs represented' 
"You are a great king ! Return by the way you came, lest Slier 
Khan should say : "Forsaking the road of advance he took anolhef 
of retreat." The Emperor returned to Mungir (f.e., crossed over to 
that place) and brought many of his people and family by boat “P 
the river as far as Hajipur — Patna". Hamayttn-Nama, p. 135.) 
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career of victory and turned back to meet tbe new 
situation. Without the least hesitation, he evacuated 
his new conquests and retired to South Bihar, thus 
perhaps giving an opportunity to the Emperor to end 
the quarrel and return to his capital undisturbed by 
mrrchinp along d^e ’northern bank. Bnt Muyyid 
Beg proved the cvil genius of Humayun who was, as 
it were, delivered into the hands of the enemy. 
Sher Khan’s m.ain army was in the neighhourhood of 
Rohtas ; except one division under Khawas Khan left 
(says Abbas) to act against Mr.haratha Chero, 
zemindar of Bihar. But it seems that Sher Khan’s 
intention in posting this division was to place one 
p,^rt of his forces behind the .Mughal army. 
However, the Emperor marched without any 
interruption as far as Muncr on the Son : but as soon 
as he placed his feet unwisely on the soil of the 
Shahabad district, the very den of the 'Tiger Lord’, 
misfortune overtook him. 

The disorganized state of the Emperor’s army 
tempted an attack from Sher Khan, who had taken 
up his position on the upper course of the Son (in the 
neighbourhood, of Rohtas). He assembled his chiefs 
and harangued them, dwelling on the advantage of 
attacking the Emperor. He asked the opinion of 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, Qutb Khan, Haibat Khan 
Niazi, Jalal Khan bin Julu, Shujaat Khan, Sarmeist 
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Khan and others, who "unanimously declared that 
it was advisable to fight, for they would never have 
such an opportunitj' again. When Sher Khan per- 
ceived that the Afghans were united in his favour, 
and in good heart to fight the Mughals, he quitted the 
hills of Rohtas and marched out to meet the enemy". 
(Abbas MS. pp. 1 ’)3- 1 S4 = Elliot iv. 369-70). He 
put himself in the rear of the Mughals and harassed 
them during their westward advance from Muner. 
jauhar gives us the account of the four days’ march 
of the imperial army, from Muner to the neighbour- 
hood of Chaunsa, and their experiences and alarms 
from the attack of Sher Khan’s army. "One day the 
men of the rear-guard brought word to His Majesty, 
‘The Afghans are showing themselves in our rear.' 
His Majesty ordered it to be proclaimed that the 
troopers should keep armour on their persc:)ns cjuring 
the march . On the second day news was brought that 
a skirmish had taken place with the enemy with an 
exchange of arrows and musketry fire. During the 
third day’s march news came that the mountain- 
splitting (legs (heavy siege-guns) which had destroy- 
ed the towers of Chunar, and which were (now) being 
conveyed in boats, had been seized by the Afghans. 
His Majesty ordered the soldiers to put on their 
armour and mount. On the fourth day, the soldiers 
wore their armour and mounted and, resuming the 
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march, reached Chaunsa, when one pas (prahar) of 
day was yet left, (say at A P.M.). The soldiers had 
scarcely dismounted when a thick cloud of dust was 
seen approaching from the “eastern” horizon. His 
Majesty ordered (his men) to find out whose troops 
they were ; (a great deal of) time passed before news 
came of the arrival of Sher Khan himself in battle 
array. His Majesty asked his nobles as to what 
should be done. Qasim Husain Sultan said “Sher 
Khan has ridden about 1 8 or 19 kos to-day ; the necks 
of his horses being wearied, the mounts of his troops 


have become unfit for an action We must 

offer battle this very day ; let God give victory to 
whomsoever He pleases His Majesty 


agreed; but as this plan did not please Muvvid Beg . 
His Majesty sided with Muyyid Beg ; and [changing 
his mind] said that the battle ought to be postponed 
(as) there was no necessity for hurr\ . When the 
nobles and soldiers heard these words of His 
Majesty they all became disheartened ; the army 
halted and encamped. Sher Khan alighted in the 
vicinity and encamped opposite the imperial army. 
He threw earthen redoubts and sheltered his army 

within these earthen fortifications ’’ (Jauhar 

Ms. pp. 35-36.) [Stewart's translation, p. 16, is im- 
perfect and has been rejected by me.] 

There seems to be some inaccuracy in jauhar’s 
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description of a cloud of dust raised by the hoofs of 
Sher Khan’s horses approaching from “the east”. 
Sher Khan was already in touch with his rear-guard. 
So the appearance of an army in the east could have 
caused no surprise to the Emperor nor any doubt as 
to whose army it was. The enemy's movements on 
that side w'ere sure to be promptly reported by the 
men of the rear-guard. Besides in such a case there 
was no necessity for 36 or 38 miles’ ride for Sher 
Khan to overtake the Emperor. So mushriq (east) 
seems to be a mistake for mughrih (the west). The 
fact is that up to the third day’s march Sher Khan was 
in the rear of the Emperor. On the fourth day he 
made a wide detour through the interior of the country 
lying to the south of the Grand Road, marched past 
the Emperor’s army unperceived by them, and then 
turning round was galloping rapidly towards the 
Emperor’s army from the west or south-west. So 
the cloud of dust must have appeared in the west 
and not in the east, The cause of the surprise of the 
Emperor was that he was under the impression that 
Sher Khan was in his rear ; so the appearance of an 
army (in the front) seemed unaccountable to him ; 
probably he imagined it to be a Mughal army 
marching to join him from Chunar or Jaunpur, which 
places were still held by his officers. 

The original place of the encampment of the 
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Emperor and Sher KKan is thus noticed by 
Niamatullah. “Sher Khan pitched his own opposite 
the royal camp, at a village called Shataya (Dorn 
p, 118 Shuya)* between jhusa (Chaunsa) and 
Baksar (Dorn’s translation does not contain this 
name), so that both armies were encamped on the 
same side of the Ganges. There v\as also a small 
streamt flowing between the two camps ; the banks 
of the stream were so steep that it could not be crossed 
except at the usual ford.’’ {^lakhzan-i-Ajaghana, 
MS. p. 312; quoted in Elliot, iv . i7f), foot-note 1). 

There is no other stream except the Thora Nuddy 
(lit. the tiny stream) flowing through the tract between 
Chaunsa and Bu\ar. It runs into the Ganges 5 miles 
east of Chaunsa and 3 inilc's west of Buxar. It cut 
the Grand Trunk Road through which Hurnayun 
advanced. TEis little stream possessed, on account 
of its swampy nature, a military importance dis- 
proportionate to its dimensions. I 

It is very likely that the Afghans and the 


are tinrible to idrntif\ tbe a illage SViataja or Shuya either 
in Rennell’s map or in G S map 

t AhbaH Sarwaru saAs -‘ Thf breadth of the stream was 25 
yards '* (Elliot. ?70) 

t Babur in his Memoirs <»peaks of it thus'- e waih'd (at 
Ghaunaa) a day for a road to be manaped across a pmalhsh swampy 
rwulet heard to be ahead ” (Babur's Memoirs, p 660 ) Mrs Beveridge 
ir. the fool-notc rightly identifies it with the Thora Noddy ) 
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Mughals encamped on its western and eastern banks 
respectively. This was a position from which the 
Emperor could neither attack Sher Khan nor continue 
his retreat by marching past his position without peril. 
Jauhar says, “Every day (during the two months) the 
two armies skirmished, and men were killed on both 
sides. After two and a half months (beginning of June 
1539) the rainy season set in with great violence, and 
the fortified camp of Sher Khan was over-flooded.’’* 
(Jauhar MS. p. 36). 

Sher Khan abandoning the old site of his 
encampment moved towards the KarmanasKa and 
encamped on the western bankf of that river. The 
Emperor followed him and pitched his tents at 
Chaunsa. 

Meanwhile the distress of the Emperor had 

* The facf that Sher Khans camp was on '^ rfioocled shows thal 
this was situated on a comparatively low ground habfe to inundation 
Martin says {Eabtern Indta i i%) thal the G.iiigetjc basin of bhnhahid 
district to the north of the Grand Road is repularly Hnodod three 
or four tirn<s a year So it is very Iikfly thal Sher Khan’s original 
camp was situated very near the bank of ihe Ganges with the 
purpose of watching the Lmperor lest he should escape hv w’.tter 

t The battle said to have been fought l:)etween Chaunsa and 
CKupa Ghat We do not find any suth pi ire either in Rennell s 
map or the Indian Survey map C hupa Ghat was probably the 
name of some ford of the Karmanasha river In the Indian Survey 
map, we find a place named Saer Chupurbund on the western bank 
of the KarmanasKa river 6 miles Jiouth west of Chaunsa Sher Khan 
later on probably removed his camp somewhere near it. 
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grown acute. There was a scarcity in his camp. 
(Gulbadan p. 135). It was evident that if he could 
not extricate himself from his present position he, 
with his army, must perish by hunger if not by the 
arms of the enemy. 1 here was no chance of succour 
from his unnatural brothers ; the news from that 
quarter was all heartening. Mirza Haidar thus des- 
cribes the situation at Agra, and the attitude of his 
brothers and other adherents. "Repeated messengers 

came (from the Emperor at jhusa) saying 

that his brothers should come quickly, as it was 
necessary to make an end of Sher Khan, (the letters 
arrived, but ) the brothers were engaged in ho.stilities ; 
so the enemy remained at ease. When the news of 
these events reached Kamran Mirza, he at once led his 

army His arrival* filled the breasts of the 

people with fresh courage, so that the veterans exerted 
themselves in affording assistance to the Emperor in 
Jhusa. But some perverse advi.scrs offered different 
counsel sayimg : 'To go to jhusa would be to release 
the Emperor destroy the eneniv and ensnare us . 
Kamran Mirza in his ignorance and child-like folly 
mistook this advice for wisdom and delayed in setting 
forth. ’ (I arikh-i-Rashidi, pp. 470-471). Having 

* Guibcidan say.s ** There arose in him also a desire of 

sovereignty With 12.0(X) fully equipped horsemen he came ic 
[Mumay un-Nama, p 137) 
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no other remedy the Emperor stooped to sue for 
peace. Jauhar says, “The battle was postponed 
every day, till it was found advisable to make peace 
with Sher Khan’’, (jauhar MS. p. 36.) “Shaikh 

Khalil, a descendant of Shaikh Farid Shakkar 

Ganj, was sent to Sher Khan with the object of 
bringing about a peace. The Shaikh went to Sher 
Khan and gave him much advice. Sher Khan con- 
sented to make peace on the condition that the fort 
of Chunar with the territories on this side (i.e., to the 
east) of that fortress should be given to him. The 
Shaikh wrote a dutiful letter to His Majesty represent- 
ing : ‘Sher Khan is raising objection on the point of 
the Chunar fort. If it plea,ses (Your Majesty) to 
grant this to Sher Khan he is ready to make peace’. 
The nobles <^f H IS Ma)( sty did not think it advisable 
to give Chunar to Sher Khan. At length, the 
agreement to make peace was cancelled.’’* (jauhar 

MS. p. 37.) 


* But negotiattons seem to Have been going on, as the rontinuerl 
presence of tbe Shaikh in Sher Khan’s camp Stewart s 

Jauhar given a completely different version of iKi* affnir There we 
find that “Humayun ultimately wa« obliged to comply with liis in 
aolent demands and peace was accordingly concluded'*. (Stewarts 
Jauhar, p. 17.) There i» some improbability in Stewart’s version that 
the Emperor and his nobles, who disdained even to deviate from 
the road of advance in the course of retreat, should have submitted 
to the humility of surrendering a fort in his firm possession to the 
<-hated rebel. The fact scema to be that the Shaikh continued to 
Ja 
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In the meanwhile Sher Khan had recalled 
Khawas Khan’s division operating against Maha- 
ratha Chero. That general rejoined his master, and 
“in obedience to a suggestion of Sher Khan, 
circulated the report among the troops, that 
Maharatha (Dorn p. liO) had taken up a post which 
the spies could not ascertain, and that he probably 
intended to lull the Afghans into security, and to 
defeat them by surprise. This belief had, by Sher 
Khan’s exertions, pervaded the whole army, and 
he, under the pretext of putting his troops in motion 
against Maharatha, moved on every day, a distance 
of 3 miles (four kos, as Abbas says, is more likely), 
and then returning told his people that he had been 
disappointed in the quest of the enemy. This 
tnanocuvre he continued for S or 6 days (Abbas says 
I days) and succeeded so well in rendering the 
Mughals secure (hat they believed all his operations 
to be directed against another enemy’’. (Dorn 
^ 20 .) 

^eiJide in the camp of 5her Khan even after Humayun’? refusal 
to give up his contention rfbout Chunar, which only stood in the 

of the (onrluMon of the tr*'nt> Vvl^rlhei peace was actually 
concluded or not is a controverted point and a great 
deal of untruth has gathered about this incident The weight 
of authority and evidence points to the fact that the peace was not 
concluded, though Sher Khan might have continued to play with 
the offer either to extort better terms or to throw the Mughals 
off their guard. The story of Sher Khan’s perfidy (his swearing upon 
the Quran^ etc., as told by Badaoni). is a myth. 
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One morning he despatched from his camp 
Khawas Khan with a choice body of troops and 
several well-trained elephants. Nobody took much 
notice of it, thinking that he was going against 
Maharatha Chero. But this aroused the suspicion of 
Shaikh Khalil, who wrote a letter to the Emperor 
saying ‘1 tried to persuade Sher Khan to come to a 
peaceful agreement : but in the end could not secure 
his consent. This day about the time of the second 
prayer, Khawas Khan with all his troops has been 
given leave and has marched away from the army (of 
Sher Khan). Let your Majesty be present (with the 
imperial troops) so that no movement may be made 
(against you) \Hazir boshed har\ate nashaw- 
toad] . His Majesty did not mind it at all.”* 

Sher Khan assembled "a little before midnight’ 
all his chiefs in a secret council of war and harangued 
them, as was his custom, against the Emperor 
whose faithlessness rendered peace with him im- 
possible. When all his chiefs agreed upon the 
advisability of war, he explained to them his secret 
plan. “When he dismissed his chiefs he ordered 


* Stewart’s translation, as usual, ffives a clifFerent version ' — 
*‘The king would not believe the information or that Sher Khan 
would be guilty of such a breach of honour or religion, and passed 
the night without taking any precautions.*’ {Memoirs of Humaytin, 

P. 17.) 
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them to array their men with all speed as if they 
were still in alarm as to Maharatha ; and when one 
watch of the night yet remained the whole army, 
according to Sher Khan’s command, marched two 
and half k.os in the direction of Maharatha ’s 
country.” (Elliot, iv. 374.) Sher Khan,* having 
left his camp at night, must have marched at least 
7 or 8 miles southwards before he crossed the 
Karmanasha, to conceal his movements from the 
Mughal pickets, posted opposite his camp. As 
bridges had already been thrown at suitable places, 
there was no confusion in crossing the stream. From 
the eastern bank of the Karmanasha the Afghan army 
could not reach the Ganges without marching at least 
25 miles in a north-easterly direction, to preserve the 
complete secrecy of their movement. Khawas Khanf 
joined him on the way and led the attack. When 
the Afghans were actually approaching the imperial 
encampment, Sher Khan explained the real objec- 


* He took only the cavalry and elephants with him. Abul- 
says, At length he fraudulently and deceitfully left a body 
of infantry and artillery in face .. The royal army did not tinderstand 
the craft of this liickalei ” (/Ifcharnamo. i. 343 ) AbuUFazl attribute® 
the disaster to the negligence of Muhammad Zaman Mirza in keeping 
watch on that night. 

t It is curious to notice that Abbas and Niamatullah make no 
special mention of the name of Khawas IChan. No departure of 
general in the morning is mentioned. But according to Jauhar 
it was Khawas Khan who attacked the imperial camp. 

n 
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tive of their march and exhorted them to fight bravely . 
Having drawn up his forces in order of battle, Sher 
Khan with all haste marched towards the Emperor’s 
camp. In the pleasing coolness of the early dawn 
of June, 27th, 1539, the Mughals were slumbering 
carelessly, when the Afghans all of a sudden fell 
upon them. When they were roused by the uproar, 
there was no time to put on armour and array them- 
selves in battle order. Every one therefore sought 
safety in flight. When the kettle-drums were beaten 
at the command of the Emperor, about 300 men 
gathered about him. With this small band he kept 
up a brave fight. But his example failed to rally his 
cowardly followers. He was wounded in the left 
arm and the enemy began to close upon him. To 
save him from capture, his soldiers seized the reins 
of his horse and drew him off from the field, towards 
the Ganges. He urged his horse into the river, but 
on being thrown off its back, was on the verge of 
drowning. He was rescued by a water-carrier named 
Nizam, who was crossing the river by supporting 
himself on his inflated leather bag. 

Never was a surprise more complete ; the 
Imperial harem with a large number of other Mughal 
families fell into the hands of the Afghans. Erskine 
estimates the loss of Humayun as 8,000 in killed. 
About half of them fell victims to the sword, while the 
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rest perished in the Ganges. The conduct of Sher 
Khan to the helpless Mughal women and children 
who fell into his hands, appears in a very pleasing 
light. “When the Emperor Humayun’s queen* with 
other noble ladies and a crowd of women came out 
from behind the parda, he alighted off his horse and 

showed them every respect and consoled them ‘..He 

ordered naqihs (heralds) to proclaim in the army that 
no person should make captive of Mughal women and 
children, but bring every one of them to the 
saraparJa (screened tent) of the Begam (the imperial 
consort). Dread of his authority had taken such 
possession of the Afghans, that no one dared to resist 
it, and the naqibs before night brought all the wives 
and famillesf of the Mughals to the tent of the queen, 
and rations weie assigned to each person’’. (Abbas 
MS. 166- 1 67 -Elliot, iv. 375-376.) 

The effect of the victory of Chaunsa| upon the 


* Culled Hajt Ky Abiil { nzl j 34.5), She was 

probably Oepu whom J.uihar nientu>ns ir» his Memoirs. 

(See MS. p, .^0— Stewarl, p 14) She was present at Gaur with 
Huinayun, Stewart awkwardly writci her name as **Bykc Bepum”. 

t (n spite of the laudable efforts of Sher Khan some were found 
rrvisMng , Such as 'Aytsha SuUan B<*pain, Aquiqa Begam, Chand 
Bihi (who was seven months with rhjld) and Shad Bihi and several 
others. The last three were of fiumayun's harem. (Gulbadan's 

^’^mayun-Namo, pp 136137) 

t"fhe date 9lh Saf ar 94b IS given by Abulhazl, {Mr. Beveridges 
Sranalation of -(4^barnarn<2, i, 344). 
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Mughal Empire was similar to that of Surajgarh upon 
the monarchy of Bengal. The horizon of Sher 
Khan’s aimbition was immensely widened. Twelve 
months before he would have been glad to hold 
Bengal as the vassal of the Emperor. Now he won, 
by this single stroke, Jaunpur in addition to Ben;^rdj 
and' Bihar, in independent sovereignty and could 
legitimately claim equality with the Emperor. After 
the victory at Chaunsa, Sher Khan sent back Khawa? 
Khan to Bihar to complete the subjugation of 
Maharatha Chero, despatched Jalal Khan bin Jalu 
and Haji Khan Batni to Bengal, and himself under- 
took the task of pursuing the Emperor. (See Dorn, 
p. 123 and Elliot, iv. 377). Sher Kh an crossed the 
Ganges and marched as far as Qanauj. He seems 
not to have"been very serious about the chase of the 
Emperor, who could not have escaped if Sher Khan 
had been really intent on his capture. He mainly 
occupied himself in consolidating into firm possessmn 
the territories on that bank of the Ganges, which 
four months before had been over-run by his troops. 
Jaunpur and Chunar, the only Mughal outposts left 
unconquered before, were evacuated by their 
commandants who joined Humayun during his flight- 
We learn from jauhar that Humayun during his 
retreat was helped by Rajah Birbhan of Arail (neat 
Allcihabad, on the southern bank of the Gangesjt 
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who undertook to oppose Brahmajit Gaur (the 
lieutenant of Sher Khan), coming behind the 
Emperor. Humayun crossed over to the Mirzapur 
side of the Ganges through this Rajah’s help and 
pursued his journey to Kalpi by fording the jamuna. 
(See Jauhar MS. p. 41=Stewart). Bereft of his 
family, follow'ers and fortune, he returned to Agra, 
broken hearted and crest-fallen. (10th July. 1539.)* 

Sher Shah the King of Bengal and Jaunpur. 

Sher Khan contented himself with occupying 
the country as far as the modern Hardoi district 
opposite Qanauj . If he had any mind to advance 
further west, the Ganges lay in front, and the Ganges 
in the month of July is a formidable obstacle to any 
general. Indeed, his abstinence from immediate 
advance upon Agra was an act of consummate 
prudence. Mirza Kamran was there with 12,000 
well-equipped horsemen, and Mirza Hindal had also 
an army at Alwar. On the spur of the moment, if 
they were allowed no time to reflect, the}' might have 
combined, and Sher Khan would have had to 


Haidar IVlirza says "In ihr middU of the rains the brothers 
<*ame together This occurred in Safar of the \ear *^46 ’ {Tani^h i- 
f^ashidi by Ellias and Ross p 47) The month of Safar expired 
on July 17th, 1539 Humavun was defeatfd at Chaunsa on June 
27th, so it IS probable that be did not hake more than 13 days to 
feach Agra.) 
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encounter a formidable enemy, with the Ganges in 
flood in his rear. Sher Khan was not a man to be 
carried away by success or to be depressed under 
defeat ; he would not raise one foot till he was sure 
of the ground beneath the other. Having con- 
solidated his acquisitions on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges, where every vestige of Mughal dominion 
was efi'aced, Sher Khan returned to Bihar,* (about 
the middle of September, I 539) and halted there for 
some time. 

His lieutenants Haji Khan Batni and Jalal Khan 
bin Jalu, besieged Jahangir Quli Beg at Gaur. 
That brave officer, with his 5000 Mughals, maintain- 
ed the unequal contest for a time. Seeing that he 
had no hope of succour from Agra, he evacuated tlie 
city and retired to the open country, probably with 
a bold resolve to cut his way to Agra. But he was 
ultimately forced to surrender on a promise of safety. f 

* Abul-Fazl snys {Akhamama, i 345] “Ht* came to tht* c-xttt*mity 

of Bihar and then hailed there ” But Abul PazI malc^s n mistake 

by iaying that he came there direct from Chnunsn. Sher K^an 
waited there probably for the ceasrilion of the rams 

t (See Akhamama, i 345). Abul Fazl says, He (JahanRir 0^'^^ 
Beg) came forth thence on a false treaty and engagement No 
other writer mentions the fact of surrender. Nevertheles Ahul Fn^I*’ 
statement seems to be torrect. That Jahangir Quli Beg was 8 
prisoner is implied by the words “Him he ordered to be pul to 
death” of Abbaa. (See FJliol, iv. 378). This was done probably 
violation of the promise of his lieutenants. 
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When Sher Khan came to Bengal (middle of 
October?, 1539) he refused to abide by the promise 
of his lieutenants and ordered Jahangir Quli Beg 
with his troops to be put to death. 

Another illustrious prisoner, Khan-i-Khanan 
Yusuf Khail*, — jauhar’s Khan-i-Khanan Lodi, — 
who had been captured at Mungir, also received his 
death sentence (Abbas MS. p. I 75 = Elliot, iv, 378). 
This man was accused of having done many things 
hostile to Sher Khan and of always inciting the 
Emperor to enmity with him. Other ‘chiefs of Hind' 
who had been with the Emperor Humayun, were set 
at liberty (MS. Abbas p. 174). The special severity 
to the Khan-i-Khanan and the liberation of non- 


* This mail iiifurps -n Abb.i'^ SarwaniT hook as aii Afghan 
Bibhishan (treacherous brother of Ra\ana) Elliot MS ‘teems to 
identift him miiK Daul.it Khan I odi, whi«h a gneNOU'i error In 
thi3 pa8<»nge Elliot’s tran^jlation contains the folIo\Mng sentence. The 
Ehan-i khanan 'i u^^uf Kh.i 1 wh brought Babur iiito India from 
E.ibiil and tins \er} man - wlio died <i natural death at Siiltanpur a 
few days before the first battle of Panipat — is made to be killed again 
under Sher Khan’s OT<Vr’» 1^ year** Inter But for Jauhar s mention 
of one Khan-i'Khanan Lodi as an adherent of Humavun and a 
Passc'tgv' of our MS , ever^ incident connected with this man should 
have been rejected outright In place of the erroneous pavSsage of 
Elliot s MS. ours savs : 

The Emperor, who had come to Gujrat. was taken by him, out 
enmity* to that direction” (the rest the same as in Elliot). It is 
quite clear that the Emperor meant la Humayun (and not Babur), 
direction signifies Bihar and Bengal. 
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Mughal prisoners of war were dictated by policy. 
In spite of his adhesion to the Mughals, the Khan-i- 
Khanan was held in esteem by all Afghans owing to 
his high social position*. This he might at any 
moment turn to political advantage prejudicial to Sher 
Khan, as among the Afghans in India sovereignty 
and political pre-eminence were still associated with 
the name of Lodis. Descended from the royal tribe 
of Lodi, the Khan-i-Khanan could never compromise 
his sense of dignity so as to submit peacefully to the 
son of the Jagirdar of Sasaram, once a dependent of 
his house. 

After the victory of Chaunsa, Sher Khan became 
the de facto ruler of the vast territories bounded on the 
westf by the bend of the Ganges from Qanauj to 
Chunar, on the south by the hills of Jharkhand (from 
Rohtas to Birbhum) and the Bay of Bengal, on tht 
east by the hills of Assam and Chittagong, and on the 
north by the Himalayas. But he had no legal right 
to sanctify these acquisitions of his sword. He was 
still a private man, a rebellious though triumphant 
vassal of the Emperor Humayun. He had no legal 

* Sher Shnh Sitid Elvery Afghan ^AhoIn I have con'iijlted 
Mud. **He 1*5 an Afghan of conaideration and it ib not advisabh Li 
kill him *’ (Elliot, IV 379). 

t The reet of the western boundary line was probably 
by the course of the Ramganga nvcr, which issuing from the 
Himalayas falls into the Ganges a few miles above Qanauj 
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status either at home or abroad. TTie people living 
under him could not but regard his rule as a temporary 
military occupation. He could claim no international 
recognition without the assumption of the kingly 
title, which alone could qualify him to treat with 
other potentates of India on a footing of equality. 
All the disadvantages which a political upstart 
suddenly raised to power feels, were felt by Sher 
Khan. The following passage, though meant to des- 
cribe the peculiar position of Shivaji, is of universal 
application to the cases of all successful military 
adventurers without a hereditary claim. Like 
Shivaji Sher Khan, "so long as he was a mere private 
subject, could not with all his real power claim the 
loyalty and devotion of the people over whom he 
ruled. His promises could not have the sanctity and 
continuity of the public engagements of the head of 
a State. He could sign no treaty, grant no land with 
legal validity and an assurance of permanence. 
The territories conquered by his sword could not be- 
come his lawful property, however undisturbed his 
possessions over them might be in practice. The 
people living under his s\,ay or serving under his 
banners, could not renounce their allegiance to the 
tormer sovereign of the lands, nor be sure that they 
Were exempt from the charge of treason for their 
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obedience to him ” {Shivaji and his 

Times by Prof. J. N. Sarkar, p. 266). 

As the rise of the Bhonslas created jealousy 
among the other Maratha families, so the rise of the 
Surs was looked upon with cnv'y' by the powerful Lodi 
and Farmuli tribes. They held themselves aloof 
from Sher Klian, whom they looked down upon as 
an upstart. Among the notable cliiefs of Sher Khan 
we do not find the name* of an\' Lodi or Farmuli 
noble. Khan-i'Khanan Lodi’s faithful adherence to 
the Emperor and Mubarak Farmuli's death at Garhi 
fighting for the Mughals (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 367) 
show that the proud chiefs of th^e two tribes scorned 
to enter Sher Khan’s service. (^It became necessary 
to rectify his position in their eyes by the formal 
assumption of sovereignty, the magnificence and awe 
of which compensate for any defect in social status. 
According to the Islamic conception of sovereignty, 
he is the lawful sovereign in w'hose name the h^hutba 
is read in the mosques of the kingdom. Having 
broken finally with the Emperor, Sher Khan could 
not allow the k.hutba to be read, as before, in 
Humayun’s name. Nor could the exercise of this 


* TKe list of nribleB who joined Sher fChan after the fall of Baha- 
dur Shah as given in Ahbas Sarwani's Ixjok is extremely faulty. Most 
of the persons (see Elliot, iv. 352) nnentionrd were alreftdy dead 
except the two Sarwanis. 
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all-important function of Islamic sovereignty be kept 
in abeyance, as it would have meant the suspension 
of an important religious rite, — the prayers of the 
Faithful cannot be complete without the reading of 
the l^hutba. So Sher Khan, after the victory of 
Chaunsa, found himself in such a situation that his 
open assumption of the kingly title could not be 
delayed. ) 

Sher Khan had to proceed very cautiously in 
carrying out his new project because his assumption 
of sovereignty was likely to be resented by many of 
his aristocratic adherents, who, owing to their proud 
ancestry, and their own honourable rank in the Court 
of the Lodis claimed a social superiority to him. The 
Afghans in general are ardent lovers of democratic 
equality and look askance at the exaltation of one of 
their own race above his fellows. The secret of Sher 
Khan’s hold over his followers was that he did not 
command them like servants but led them as 
comrades, by mixed persuasion and firmness. He 
behaved as one of them, sharing the har d lab our of 
his meanest soldier* and exercising his authority 


Badaoni (Ranking, i 360) nayb that vvht‘n an antbaBsador troni 
Humayun reached Sher Khan’s camp at Chaunsa, he found Sher 
Khan with his sleeves rolled up and with a spade in hand, in spite 

of fhe heat was busy preparing the fort and entrenchment He 

unceremoniously on the ground to receive the ambassador. 
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without any parade. If he were suddenly to exalt 
himself to kingship, discontent might arise among 
them. He had no pretension to a higher social status 
which might have commanded recognition. Besides, 
after the fall of Bahadur Shah, when some of the old 
nobles of Sultans Bahlul and Sikandar joined him 
(Sh er), his position became more delicate. These 
nobles could not forget the pride of their higher social 
position, especially the two Sarwanis, — Azam 
Humayun Sarwani and Isa Khan Sarwani, — who 
remembered that Hassan Sur, the father of Sher 
Khan, was once a servant^/ their illustrious ancestor 
Umar Khan Sarwani. (These nobles might feel 
themselves humiliated oy his assumption of 
sovereignty and sever themselves from him. The 
alienation of such nobles was sure to be followed by 
great discontent among the Afghans, which could not 
but seriously injure his position^ 

However, the dazzling success against the 
Mughals had created a new wave of enthusiasm 
among the Afghans. Tire victories cjf Sher Khan 
were Icxjked upon as a national triumph. In the 
moment of national rejoicing, an opportune proposal 
for Sher Khan’s sitting on the throne was made in 
the assembly of the Afghans by Masnad-i-Ala Isa 
Khan Sarwani, the grandson of Umar Khan 
Sarwani, and was received with joyful acclamation 
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by all the Afghans present. The Sarwani chief* — 
perhaps coached beforehand — thus tactfully saved 
Sher Khan from an unpleasant situation. 

When all the Afghans with one voice urged that 
there should be no delay in the celebration of the 
ceremony of accession to the throne, Sher Khar 
“ordered the astroloners to fix an auspicious moment, 
for his ascent to the throne”. ( Abbas, Elliot iv. 377.) 

There were no preconceived and elaborate pre- 
parations for the inauguration ceremony, because 
even an hour before the victory of Chaunsa, Sher 
Khan could not have dreamt of such an event. In 
the month of December, 1 539, the ceremony was 
performed at Gaur. In an auspicious moment, Sher 
Khan, then in the evening of his life,t sat on the 
throne of B rigal, and tlie “royal umbrella” of the 
kings of Gaur was spread over his head. Coins 
were struck and the k^uiha was read in his name, 
where "Khan" was displaced by "Shah" . He took 
the additional title of At Sultan-ul-AdilX or the Just 

* This AfjfKan chirf played a part similar to that of the Kinff 
of Bavaria, who m 1871 coached by Bismarck suggested in the 
assembly of German princes at Versailles that King William of 
Prussia should be given the title of German Emperor 

t His age about 53 years, 

t Abbas Sarwani and other writers say that he assumed the 
title of Shah Alatn. But it is more likely that this title was assumed 
after he became the sole Emperor of Hindustan. At the lime of 
his accession to the throne be must have assumed the title of Sultan- 
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Monarch. Letters of victory were sent to the different 
provinces of the realm. Abbas Sarwani gives the 

following account of the festivity at Sher Shah’s 
coronation : — “For seven days drums were beaten in 
token of rejoicing. The Afghan youths came in 
troops from every tribe, and danced according to the 
custom of the Afghans. Gifts were made to thes*- 
musicians, and the servants of Sher Shah sprinkled 
saffron and musk, mixed with rose-water, and 
ambergris (a rich perfume and cordial) of various 
colours upon the heads of the dancing youths. 
Delicious dishes emitting sweet scent which 
suggested the perennial flavour of the dinner table of 
heaven, and drinks, which by their sweetness of 
taste”, reminded one of the purifying wine {sharah-i- 
tahaur)* were distributed among the merry-makers. 
[MS. Abbas, p. 173; not fully trans. in Elliot.] 

APPENDIX 

Where and When was Sher Khan Crowned? 

Abbas Sarwani does not say when and where 
Sher Khan was enthroned. Dorn is also silent upon 

i-Adil aa Kis roina show. Sec TTiomas’a Chronicles of ihc Paihan 
Kings of Delhi p 394 

In foreign rorr'^Fpondence liis Kore the title of Pad’thoh i 

Bengal o Jannpur 

* A Sufi mystic expression suggesting the intoxicating influence 
oi Divine Love upon man. 
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these points. According to our MS. Makhzan, the 
coronation took place in Bengal. Nizamuddin 
(Persian text 230), Ferishta (Persian text p. 226), 
Badaoni (p. 461) also corroborate this. Our MS. 
Tarik,h-i-Daudi (p. 185) says: — “In 946 A.H,, 
Sher Khan after the victory at Chaunsa, with the 
consent of the Afghans, sat on the throne, spread 
the royal umbrella over him, read the k^utha and 
issued coins in his name. He assumed the title of 
Sher Shah Alam.” Elphinstone (History oj India, 
p. 448) makes a sad mistake by saying that Sher 
Khan assumed the title of Shah before the battle of 
Chaunsa. (Place of coronation is not mentioned.) 
We cannot trace the original source of this error. 
Thomas also writes that Sher Khan assumed the title 
of Shah or King of Bihar in 945 A.H. before 
Chaunsa: (Chronicles of the Paihan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 393). V''. Smith has repeated the mistake of 

Thomas and Elphinstone. He says, “Sher Khan, 
who had assumed the title of king (Shah or Sultan) 
and will henceforth be designated as Sher Shah, 
intercepted Humayun at Chaunsa in June, 1539”. 
(1 he Oxford History of India, by V. Smith, p. 326.) 
By this he clearly means that the assumption of the 
kingly title took place before the victory of Chaunsa. 
On p. 329, of the same book, he gives January, 1 542, 
as the date of “the enthronement of Sher Shah“. 
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This date as well as the incident is a pure guess. No 
Persian history says anywhere that Sher Shah’s 
accession took place after the victory of Qanauj. It 
stands true beyond doubt that the coronation took 
place at Gaur in 946 A.H., the year 946 beginning 
on 19th May, 1539 A. D. and ending on the 7th May, 
1540 A.D. 

In the History oj the Portuguese in Bengal we 
find; “Sher Shah proclaimed himself Emperor of 

Bengal in 1 538 and the following year 

fought the great battle of Qanauj”. (Campos, p. 41.) 
The year 1 538 A.D. is either a slip of the author or a 
misprint for 1539, as the allusion to the battle of 
Qanauj (1540 A.D.) indicates. Moreover, Campos 
says that the assumption of the title of the Emperor 
of Bengal took place after the battle of Chaunsa 
(27th June, 1539). This also unmistakably shows 
that the year 1539 is meant. Thus, we find that the 
ceremony took place at Gaur about the beginning of 
December, 1539 A.D. 



CHAPTER VII 


Final Victora over Humayun. 

Abortive Emba!>sy to Malwa and Gujrat. 

About the beginning of January, 1540, Sher 
Shah sent Isa Khan Hdjjab (envoy) on a political 
mission to Malwa and Gujrat. The object of the 
rnissior was to induce the rulers of those countries 
to create a diversion in favour of Sher Shah by 
attacking the imperial tt ’"ntories about Agra, in co- 
operation with an Afghan army under his son 
Qutb Khan whom he had decided to send to Malwa 
for that purpose. 

After the death of Bahadur Shah in 1 537, Gujrat 
and Malwa fell into a state of confusion and 
impotence. At this time Mahmud Shah HI, the 
King of Gujrat, was a minor. Two powerful nobles, 
Imad-ul-rruilk and Dariya Khan, had been continual- 
ly quarrelling for ascendancy at his Court. 
(Briggs, iv. 145-146). The latter had triumphed for 
the time and was at the head of affairs, when Isa 
Khan reached Gujrat. Dariya Khan, who had too 
naany enemies to fight at home, w'as not in a mood 
to enter into a war with the Mughals to further the 
design of Sher Shah. He excused himself, writing 
14 
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to Sher Shah that his king was a minor and the nobles 
of Gujrat were at enmity with one another. 

Nor was the mission more successful in Malwa. 
Three powerful chiefs were ruling in virtual in- 
dependence over different parts of that kingdom, 
after the death of Bahadur Shah. The foremost 
aunong them was Mallu Khan, who had taken 
possession of Mandu, Sarangpur, Ujjain and Bhilsa. 
and in 1 538 assumed the title of Qadir Shah, Sultan 
of Mandu ; Puran Mall governed the districts of 
Chanderi and Raisin, — practically eastern Malwa — in 
die name of his infant nephew ; and Muin Khan, son 
of Sikandar Khan of Hindia, ruled the territories 
south of the Narmada. Abbas says that these chiefs of 
Malwa, except Mallu Khan, agreed to assist the son 
of Sher Shah. But this seems to be extremely 
doubtful, as no motive can be found which might 
have impelled these petty chiefs to provoke the 
Emperor by which they had nothing to gain. 
However, the failure of the mission was openly due 
to an affront given to Mallu Khan, by Sher Shah, 
who wrote a letter to him in the form of a jarman, 
with Sher Shah’s seal affixed at the top, asking him 
to send his forces to ravage the imperial territories 
around Agra. (See Ferishta, Pers. text, p. 270, 
Book 11). Tliis form of epistle was an insult to a 
brother-king and an equal in rank.* It cannot be 
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believed ^that so shrewd a politician as Sher Shah 
knowingly offered a gratuitous Insult so prejudicial 
to his self-interest. TTie fact of Mallu Khan's 
assumption of the royal title was possibly unknown 
to Sher Shah, as at that time (1538) Sher Shah was 
only a private man, not in diplomatic correspondence 
with kings elsewhere ; any how Qadir Shah was 
highly enraged at this slur upon his dignity, and 
returned it in kind by ordering his ‘munshi’ to send 
a letter to Sher Shah with his own seal fixed at the 
top. 

About a month after the despatch of Isa Khan 
to Gujrat and Malwa, Sher Shah started from Bengal, 
in the beginning of February' 1 540, against Humayun 
after having made over the charge of Bengal to Khizr^ 
Khan. Mirza Haidar says, “Sher Khan came to the 
bank of the Ganges and sent an army under Qutb 
Khan across the river to capture Kalpi and Etawah’’. 
This shows that both father and son marched together 
as far as the junction of the jamuna and the Ganges, 
opposite Allahabad, and from this place Qutb Khan 
was detached from the main army to cross the 


* A superior writing to an inferior or dependent should afHx the 
seal at the top, an inferior to a superior at the bottom, and persons 
equal rank at the back of an epistle This was the rule observed 
in international correspondence in medieval India. (See Briggs, iv 
^7!, foot-aote.) 
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Jamuna, and pursue his march to Malwa Via Kalpi. 
while Sher Shah shortly after crossed the Ganges and 
marched up stream for Qanauj. The result of Isa 
Khan’s political mission had not become known to 
Sher Shah, when he sent Qutb Khan towards Malwa 
about the end of February, 1540. He seems to have 
been too sanguine about the succt'ss of his diplomatic 
move and thought that the appearance of an Afghan 
army in Malwa would facilitate the work of Isa Khan 
and hearten the Malwa princes to join the coalition 
against the Mughals. But this was not a w'ell- 
calculated step worthy of a cautious politician like 
Sher Shah. Herein he committed his first act of politi- 
cal indiscretion. His plan as a general to prevent a 
complete concentration of the Mughal forces, near 
Qanauj, by placing one of his divisions in the 
neighbourhood of Agra, was praiseworthy ; but he 
committed a grievous error by presuming, on very 
insufficient political grounds, that the princes of 
Malwa and Gujrat w'ould side with him, and by 
deciding to send an army before the result of the 
negotiations was known to him. The idea of the 
possible failure of Isa Khan’s mission did not occur 
to him ; he made no proper arrangement to send re- 
inforcements to his son, in case any mishap befell 
him, by securing a firm hold over Kalpi and keeping 
open the line of communication with the main army- 
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Qutb Khan marched with his division towards 
Malwa, via Kalpi. After a few marches he became 
aware of the unfavourable attitude of the rulers of 
Malwa, and hastily turned back from the neighbour- 
hood of Chanderi. Meanw'hile, the news of his 
ad stance upon Kalpi was reported to the Emperor 
at Agra. The Mughals, who were unaware of the 
design of Sher Shah and the real objective of Qutb 
Khan’s march, thought that the Afghan army was 
advancing up the jamuna to conquer Kalpi and 
Etawah. Humayun sent an army against him, 
under three Mughal ofiTers. Husain Sultan, Yadgar 
Naslr Mirza and Iskandar Sultan. Qutb Khan 
encountered the Mughal army in the course of his 
retreat, — in the neighbourhood of Kalpi.* Disdain- 
ing to fly before the enemy, the brave youth offered 
a gallant but injudicious fight and met with an 
honourable death. 

Affairs of the Mughals after the Battle of Chaunsa. 

Humayun having reached Agra tried his best to 
unite all his brothers and other Mughal amirs in a 

*Abbas says that the battle was fought at Chonda, which we 
cannot accept m defiance of so valuable an authority as Mirza 
Haidar. Abul TazI (.'I i^hamama, j 346). Nizamuddin (Pers. text 
p. 203), 3adaoni (Ranking, i. 463). Mirza Haidar {Tarikf^-i-Rashidi, 
^ansUied by Ehas and Roes p 472) are unanimous in saying that 
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common cause against Sher Shah. He forgave his 
brother Mirza Hindal and other offenders. “Whe>' 
all the brothers were assembled, they confened 
together upon the state of affairs. The discussion 
was protracted but no profitable decision was arrived 

at Kaniran Mirza was very anxious to 

return, but Humayun conceding all other representa- 
tions disregarded his request on this point. Seven 
months were wasted in weaiy indecision until the 
opportunity was lost and Sher Khan was on the 
Ganges ready for war.” {TariJih-i-RashicIi, trans. 
by Elias and Ross, p. 472). Kamran Mirza did not 
wish that Humayun should triumph. He had come 
to Agra with 12,000 mail-clad horsemen to seize the 
throne of Hindustan. But for the accidental survival 
of Humayun in the rout of Chaunsa and his sudden 
appearance at Agra, he would have succeeded in his 
attempt. As he was baffled in his object by the 
arrival of Humayun at Agra, he wanted to depart 
with all his troops leaving his brother to his fate. 
“TTie Emperor strongly urged him to leave some of 
his officers and forces as auxiliaries, but Kamran 
Mirza on the contrary did all he could to induce those 


Qutb Khan was sent against Kalpi and Etawah by Sher Shah and 
that he was slam in a battle with the three nbovrmentioned MughnI 
officers Nizamuddin and Badaoni expressly say that the battle was 
loughi in the vicinity of Kalpi 
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who were at Agra to go away with him, and 
strenuously rejected the proposal to leave his own 
army behind”. {Ibid, p. 472). “Kamran Mirza 
himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan 
with one thousand men as auxiliaries, went off to 
Lahore”. {Ibid, p. 472.) 

Nevertheless, Humayun gathered a force larger 
than that of Sher Shah and a park of artillery far 
more formidable and efficient. “The imperial army 
reached the bairk of the Ganges m the best way it 
could. There it encamped and lay for about a 
month, the Emperor being on one side of the river, 
Sher Khan on the other, facing each other. The two 
armies may have amounted to more than 2,00,000 

men. Muhammad Sultan Mirza (a pardoned 

rebel) having colluded with Sher Khan, deserted. 
A new way was thus opened. Everybody began to 
desert and a most surprising part of it was that many 
of those who deserted did not go over to Sher KhcUi 
and so could expect no favour from him. An excit- 
ed feeling ran through the whole army and the cry 
was Let us go and rest in our homes’. A number of 
Kamran s auxiliary forces also abandoned him and 

fled to Lahore As the army had taken to 

desert, it was judged better to risk a battle, than to see 
it go to ruin without fighting Another considera- 

tion was, that if we passed the river, desertion would 
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no longer be possible. We, therefore, crossed the 
river.* Both armies entrenched themselves. Ever 
day skirmishes occurred between the swaggering 
spirits of both sides. TTiese proceedings were put an 
end to by the monsoon rains, which came on and 

flooded the ground rendering it unfit for a camp 

It was proposed to move to some rising ground which 
the inundation could not reach, and which lay in front 
of the enemy. 

“On the lOth Miiharram 947 A.H. (17th Maj . 
1 540 A. D.) we made our dispositions. As had been 
determined, the carriages and mortars and small guns 

were placed in the centre They (commanders 

of the artillery) placed the carriages and mortars in 
their proper positions, and stretched chains between 

them The Emperor had posted the author of 

this work (Mirza Haidar) upon his left In the 

same position he had placed a force of chosen troops. 

Between me and the nverf [jui-i-bar) there 

Vfss a force of 27 amirs all of whom carried the tugh 
(banner). On the day of battle, when Sher Khan 
having formed his divisions marched out, of all these 
twenty seven banners, not one was to be seen, for 
the great nobles had hidden them, in the apprehen- 

* The Ganges. It was crossed several miles north of Qanauj. 
The battle was fought in Hardoi district, somewhere near Bilgra^n. 

t Not the Gemges but some other small stream. 
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sion that the enemy might advance upon them. The 
soldier-ship and bravery of these amirs may be 
conceived from this exhibition of courage. 

“Sher Khan came out m five divisions of 1 ,000 
men* each, and in advance of him were 3,000 men. 
I estimated the whole as being less than I 5,000 and 
I calculated the Chugha.tai force at about 40,000, all 
ijlounted on tipchaq horses and clad in iron armour. 

[They surged like waves of the sea When Sher 

Khar’s army came out of its entrenchments, two 
divisions which seemed to be equal to four 

divisions, drew up in that place, and three divisions 
advanced against their opponents. On our side 1 was 
leading the centre to take up the position which 1 had 
•seh ^ed, but when we reached the ground w'e were 
yple to occupy it for every amir and w-azir in the 
wghatai armv', whether be he rich or poor, has his 
^-follow ers {ghulam). An amir of note wdth his 
— retainers and folkrwers has 500 servants and 
ghulams, who on the day of battle render no 
assistance to their masters, and have no control over 
themselves. So, m whatever place there was a 
conflict, the ghulams wvre entirely ungovernable. 

* This seems to be d little inaccurate Perhaps each division ron- 
s'oted of 2,000 men thus making a total of [(2000 x 5)4 3000 men] 13000 
which 18 a nearer approach to 15000 than [(1000 x 5) + 3000 ] 8000 men. 
Trie latter number is too small. 
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When they lost their masters they were seized with 
panic and blindly rushed about in terror. In shor' 
it was impossible to hold ground. They so pressed 
us in the rear that they drove the centre upon the 
chains stretched between the carriages, and they and 
the soldiers dashed each other upon them. Those 
who were behind so pressed upon those who were in 
front that they broke through the chains. The meii 
who were posted by the chains were driven beyond 
them. 

"Such was the state of the centre. On the right, 
Sher Khan advanced in battle array ; but before an 
arrow was discharged, the camp-followers fled like 
chaff before the wind, and breaking the line, they all 
pressed towards the centre. The ghulams whom 
the commanders sent to the front rushed to the lines 
of chariots and the whole array was broken ; the Mir 
was separated from his men and the men from the 
Mir. While the centre was thus thrown into dis- 
order, all the fugitives from the right bore down upon 
it. So, before the enemy had discharged an arrow, 
the whole army was scattered and defeated. 1 had 
estimated the Chaghatai army as numbering 40,000 
men, excluding the camp-followers (ghulams) and 
workmen {shagird pesha). They fled before 10,000 
men and Sher Khan gamed a victory, while the 
Chaghatai were defeated on this battle-field, where 
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not a man, either friend or foe was wounded. Not a 
gun was fired and the chariots were useless. 

“When the Chaghatai took to flight the distance 


between their position and the Ganges might be one 
jarsakh- and braves {bahaduran) fled 

for .safety to the river, whhout a man of them having 
received a wound. The enemy pursued them, 


When we came out of the river. His Majesty who at 
midday had a letinue of 17,000 m attendance upon 
his Court, was mounted upon a horse which had been 
given by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on his head or 

feet Out of 1 ,000 retainers eight persons came 

out of the river ; the rest had perished in the water. 
The total loss may be estimated from this fact ” 


{Tarik,h-i-Rashidi, pp. 472-477). Such is the 
account of the battle of the Ganges (a.® 't is called by 


* The hr\Ule ton hf" rlf*sip:ntited as iKe of Bilgram. As 

the Keographical svtuctlion «hoNs-K, the bailie vtas foupkt on. the tract 
between the little stream Garrnb and the Ganges bat it is impossible 
to say at what distance from the modern eastern hank of the 
Ganges, as that nvrr has con*-id<-rabK shifted westward m the course 
of 380 years The far' that Hum.iyur.’s camp wa.s flooded shows 
that it was situated on ‘the Kachh" (low land) formed by the 
gradual westing of the Ganges See Gazetteer of the ProOtnee of 

Oudh, 1877, Vol 1 , 31‘f. 

The battle look pliite as Mirza Haidar says about a “jarsakh” 
(about 4 miles) from the then eastern bank of the Ganges. The 
Bangar” or ri.smg ground where Sher Khan evidently entrenched 
bimself, lies to the west of the “Kachh”. Abbas says, On the 
spo' where he had gamed his victory he built a city and called it 
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Mirza Haidar) commonly known as die battle of 
Qanauj, left to us by a renowned soldier, who tooi 
an active part in the battle. It is marked by sincerity 
and truth ; but it is incomplete and defective in certain 
respects and as such, requires to be supplemented by 
the accounts of jauhar and Abbas. 

It is a puzzle to us how the battle could be i 
bloodless one, as he says "Not a man cither friem^ 
or foe was wounded." The Afghan cavalry did not 
gently drive them like a flock of sheep to the Ganges. 
Even if we are to believe that the Mughals fled with- 
out fighting, many must have been killed by the 
pursuing enemy in the course of the flight to the 
Gangers, which was four miles off. The fact is that 
the Mirza could not accurately observe the movements 
of the enemy as long as be was in bis original positu e 
But as soon as he led forward the centre he became 
too much occupied with the thought of occupying his 
new position cuid had no time to observe the 


SKer Sur ’’ Our MS writes Sher GarK But this cinnot be corr'*(f 
Sher Garb was the name given to the new city which wavS built on 
the western bank of the Ganges by cle'jtrfjying Qonauj On h ’ 
coins we find Sher Garh urj Qanau) We find a place namet 
Jurowlee Sherpur, two miles east of Bilgram Ebither Sher Sur m 
Elhol’s MS 18 an error for Sherpur or the* name of Shersur has, 
m course of centuries acquired the more convenient name of Sherpur 
This place would eminently serve as the probable site of the batbf 
of the Ganges, remembering that the river has considerably shifted 


its courso 
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whole fieM. So he failed to convey a full and true 
view of the situation to us. A spectator sees more 
of the game than the players. 

Now let us turn to Abbas for the .Afghan version 
of the battle. He says : — 

“In the centre of the Afghan army was Sher 
Shah himseif with Haib.it Khan Niazi, Isa Khan Sar- 
wani, Qutb Khan Lodi. Haji Khan Jaloi. Sarmast 
.Khan, Saif Khan Sarwani, Bijli Khan and others; in 
the ri:.-ht were Jala! Khan, son of Sher Shah, Taj 
Khan (Kunni), Sulaiman Kirani, Jalal Khan jaloi and 
others: in the left were Adil Khan, the eldest son of 
Sher Shah, Qutb Khan Banet, Rai Husain jalwani 
and Kha was Khan*. He ordered each chief to re- 
turn to his own follow'ers and to remain with them 
and he himself went through (the ranks of) the army 
and set it in proper array.” (MS. Abbas, pp. 179- 
180 ---Elliot, iv). 

This was the first pitched battle which Sher Shah 
fought without employing anv stratagem. The 
victory of b.haunsa was achieved by a clever 


Abbas does not expressly sav in what division Khawas Khan 
Was. He says that Khawas Khan defeated Humayun’s division, per- 
haps implyinf^ tlicreby that he was in the centre. But as we know 
from Mirza Haidar the centre never came into conflict. It is not 
likeiy that Sher Shah entrusted Adil Khan, who was not a good 
tidier at all, with the cbmmand of the left So we think Khawas 
‘fln commanded the left as Abul-Fazl says. 
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tnight-march and that of Surajgarh by an ambuscade. 
Both of them undoubtedly speak highly of Kii 
generalship. But Bilgram revealed a nevv^ phase 
of his military genius, and Sher Shah showed himself 
a cool-headed tactician of no mean order. Had there 
been a Mirza Haidar in the ranks of the Afghan army, 
we would have been able to form a true estimate of 
Sher Shah s tactics. 

There was no defect in the array of the Mughal 
army. It was formed on the same principles and 
tactics which had triumphed gloriously at Kanwa 
and Panipat. If Sher Shah had been as incapable a 
general as Ibrahim Lodi or repeated the great mistake 
of Rana Sanga, namely, delivering furious cavalry 
charges upon the enemy’s centre, protected by 
artillery, he would have fared no better than his pre- 
decessors. He found that the Mughal centre was 
absolutely unassailable owing to the carriages and 
guns, and there was also no chance of enveloping the 
left wing by a clever manoeuvre, owing to the stream; 
so he determined to throw the decisive weight upon 
the right flank of the enemy. Sher Shah, out of his 
total of about 13,000 horse, very wisely kept two 
large divisions, about 6,000 in all, in reserve, hlis 
plan was to overthrow the two wings of the Mughal 
army by delivering a succession of cavalry charges, 
before their formidable centre could find time to close 
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upon him. He sent one division under his own son 
Jalal Khan to charge the left wing, and another (and 
a more powerful one) under Khawas Khan to charge 
the right wing of Humayun’s army. He himself 
stood with the reserve watching the effect of the 
charges, and ready to follow up an advantage, or 
succour the hard-pressed as becomes a true general. 
Both divisions galloped off and fell upon their respec- 
tive objectives. The charge of Jalal Khan was not 
successful. Mirza Hindal* who commanded the 
fore-centre took him at a disadvantage. (According 
to Abbas, the division of jalal Khan was repulsed and 
thrown into confusion). But Khawas Khan complete- 
ly broke the Emperor’s right, and wheeling round 
drove the camp-followers and ghulams from the rear 
upon the Mughal centre. The Mughal centre, when 
they saw the Afghans approaching, moved forward 
from their original position ; but before they could 
firmly occupy their new position in proper array, the 
fugitives from the right and the ghulams from the 
rear, all rushed upon the centre to seek its protection 
as no enemy was in front of it. The sheer weight of 
this mass burst the chains of the carriages and threw 
the centre also in confusion. In the meantime Sher 

* If Mirza Hindal. who wa.s free to succour either wing, had 
chosen to attack Khawas Khan, the right wing would not have been 
broken. 
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Shah personally led a charge against the left wing 
of the enemy. “As Sher Shah’s division moved 
straight on, they encountered the Mughal force which 
had routed Sher Shah’s right ; they defeated it and 
drove it on the Emperor’s centre division. Sher 
Shah having driven away the Mughal force in front 
of his son Jalal Khan ; and his left, in whi ch were his 
other son Adi! Khan and Qutb Khan Banet (Khawas 
Khan also), ha\'ing repulsed the troops opposed to 
them, fell on the Mughal centre.’’ (Elliot, iv. 382). 

The formidable artillery of Humayun fired not a 
single volley as there was no enemy in the' front but 
only the cowardly fugitives of their own army. The 
Mughal Centre, where the ht'st troops of the Emperor 
were posted and which was a veritable tower of 
strength, was overthrown, not by the Afghans but 
by his own followers. Whim all order was broken, 
the army became a rabble wTicb fled towards the 
Ganges about four miles away. The Afghans made 
a havoc on the back of the flying ranks of the enemy. 
Many of those who escaped their sword perished in 
[ the Ganges. Thus Sher Shah gained a complete 
victory the price of which was no less than the throne 
of Delhi. 


Pursuit oj the Mughal Emperor. 

After the victory of Bilgram Sher Shah crossed 
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he river, reached Qanauj, and from that place “des- 
Datched Barmajid Gaur (Brahmaditya Gaur, a Rajput 
officer) with a large force in advance, hut directed him 
lot to hazard an engagement with the Emperor 
Hurnayun, and he also sent cuiother forct- towards 
Sainbhal. ”* (Abbas, Elliot, iv. 383). The unhappy 
Emperor made his v\a\ to /\gra with his shattered 
following. Such was the irony of fate that the very 
beasant'-v of Bhangaonf rose against him, blocked the 
pad, and closed their market against his retinue. 
Having reached Agra Hurnayun ordered Mirza 
nindsl to bring out hi-s mother (Hindal's mother, 
Dildar Begam), and his iainily and their don.estics, 
dso the treasures and stores. (Stewart’s Jauhar, p, 
i3). Hastily leaving Agia, he marched through 
Vlewat for Lahore. Barmajid Gaur entered Agra, 
'and kiled a number of .VI iigbals, who were perhaps 
non-comb;itant stragglers from the main body of 
Mughal fugitives. Sher Shah, who mainly occupied 
himself in settling the conquered territories, reached 


* Then- nin (Ht-niicll n mop) two road*' from Qanauj, one 

ding to De'hi and anoltuT to Vgra through Mainpun district, 
p Emperor look th< road to Agra Barmajid Gaur followed him 
re One h ram h of the Delhi road lea'lieN Sambhal Nasir Khan 
'hahly marched through il to nttiip\ Delhi which w^as a more 
portdnt position than barnliha! 

t On the Grand Trunk Road m Mampun dintrtct See Stewart’s 
p 23 
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Agra a few days later. He severely reprimanded 
Barmajid for his needless cruelty, and, uniting 
Khawas Khan with him in command, sent them off 
to continue the chase of the Emperor. The object 
of the pursuit was not to capture the Emperor, but to 
scare him out of Hindustan. Humayun marched 
twenty to twenty-four miles a day during his retreat, 
and in this way he reached Sarhmd via Rohtak and 
Hissar. Mirza Hindal was stationed at Sarhind to 
cover the passage of the Sutlej. Humayun crossed 
over to Machiwara, and from that place reached 
Jalandhar. Mirza Hindal was ordered to fall back 
from Sarhind to Jalandhar. Here the Mirza made 
another stand to oppose the enemy. When Humayun 
reached Lahore (about the middle of Safar 947) Mirza 
Hindal retired across the Sultanpur river. The 
Afghans reached the Sultanpur river about the 
beginning of Rabi 1. 947 (July, 1540), when the 
rainy season put an end to their advance further. 
Khawas Khan halted at Sultanpur and waited there 
for about three months.* 

Sher Shah, having passed a few days at Agra, 
proceeded to Delhi. He appointed Haji Khan Batni 
to the Governorship of Mewat. At Delhi again, the 


• Humayun left Labor about the end of famada II. 947 (3rd 
October — Slat October, 1540) when the Afghans crossed the river. 
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mplaints of the people of Sambhal about the cruelty 
d oppression of his lieutenant reached his ears. He 
graded the tyrannical officer and placed over him 
1 Khan Sarwani, a man renowned for his vigour and 
Btice. Then he proceeded towards the frontier of 
s Punjab to watch the proceedings of Humayun at 
ihore. 

Humayun got three months’ respite at Lahore ; 
t he could not reunite the Mughals even in the face 
such a great calamity. Kamran Mirza was mainly 
sponsible for the frustration of his exertions. He 
ired that if Humayun were allowed to have a 
rmanent footing in the Punjab, he might be depriv- 
of Kabul and Qandahar also by his brother. He 
)ught it safer to hand over the Punjab to Sher Shah, 
d with this purpose, entered into secret negotiations 
th him. (S ee Al^barnama, i. 358-359). Gulbadan 
y'S, “During the three months that the Emperor was 
Lahore, word was brought day after day, ‘Sher 
lan has advanced four miles’, ‘six miles', till he 

IS near Sarhind The Emperor sent him [a 

irkoman named Muzaffar Beg] with Qazi 
adullah* to Sher Khan to say ‘1 have 

* Abul-Fazl says that this Qazi Abdullah was the sadar of 
mra\i Mirza, who made the Qazi tht* channel of his treacherous 
fotiations. The Qazi informed Sher Khan of the disunion between 
m.iyun and his brothers and induced him to ndvanre upon Labor 

hbarnama, i. 358-359). 
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left you ikshu Langah, the chief of Uch, relieved 
alone, ancss of the Emperor, and through his help 
between y» crossed the river. As the Emperor* 
of God, dut of the political boundary of Hindustan, 
you Kabvvhan, who had been pursuing him all along, 
Nama,Ap the pursuit from the western bank of the 
jiieelum. 

Sher Shah was at Sarhind when the peace 
negotiations with Humayun and the secret corres- 
pondence with Kamran Mirza were being carried on. 
When the Afghans resumed their advance upon 
Lahore, he quitted Sarhind, and bestowed the 
district on Khawas Khan, who being away on active 
service, entrusted its government to his slave Malik 
Bhagawant, a Hindu eunuch slave as the name 
shows. On arriving at Lahore, he did not halt there 
very long, but marched hurriedly westward. When 
he reached the banks of the Cheenab, he heard the 
news of the separation of the Mughal forces into two 
parties, one party under Humayun marching towards 
Sindh and the other following Kamran Mirza to 
Kabul. Sher Shah proceeded on to Khushab, and 
despatched several officers with large armies to 
pursue the Mughals. “He instructed them not to 
engage the Emperor, but to drive him beyond the 

* Humayun reached Bhakkar on the 28th of Ramzan 947 H 
26th January, 1541. 
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borders of the kingdom.” (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 387). 
The Afghan army also divided itself into two parts, 
one division under Khawas Khan followed the 
Emperor, and the other party under Qutb Khan* 
Banet pursued the party of Kamran Mirza. Khawas 
Khan followed the Emperor as far as the Punjnad 
river (to the west of Uch, where the waters of the 
Jheelum, the Sutlej, the Chinab, the Ravi and the 
Beas are united in one mighty stream and flow into 
the Indus). Qutb Khan’s party probably turned 
back from the Indus, v/her. Kamran crossed it. 

The conquest of the Cakih.har country and Sher Shah’s 
return to Bengal. 

Sher Shah stayed at Khushab for some time to 
reorganize the administration of the conquered 
territories. Various Baloch chiefs, such as Ismail 
Khar, Path Khan Dtidai* and Ghazi Khan Baloch, 

* This ^]l(T<=‘rs from Ahlms. wliose inconsistent and 

contradictory For the j^rounds of my de viation. sec’ Abhas Sarwani’* 
in the Appendix. 

* Nizamuddin (Persian text p 2^0) MS Makbzan (p. 40) and 
Fcrishla (Persian text, p. 226) add ‘*Dudai ' after hath Khan. That 
all the three were Baloch chiefs is not to be doubted ; but Dudai 
Ka^ a special sig^nificance It was the title of the power ful Baloch chief 
of a particular family, and continued to be used down to the days 
of the Khulasat. The following quotation will make it clear ; — **West- 
ward of Multan, five k.os on the further side of the river Cheenab, 
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came and waited on him. Path Khan Dudai, a 
powerful Buloch chief, probably ruled over the Sindh- 
sagar Doab, between the Indus and the Chinab. 
In the earlier half of the 16th century, Baloches were 
to be found even further north-west ; Babur 
{Memoirs, p. 383) speaks of “Beluchis” located in 
Bhera and Khushab. Sher Shah wisely left these 
Baloch chiefs undisturbed in their possessions. Next 
he turned his attention to the reduction of the 
Gakkhar* countiy. The mountainous tract between 

is the land of the Beluchis. in that «.ountry there are two chief- 
tains; one is Dudai and has 30.fK)(> Korte and 50.000 foot soldiers of 
hU own {India of Auranfjzih. by Prof. J N. Sarkar. p 77). 

* There should not be any further coufuMon between Gakkhars 
and KKokhars as these two tribe‘=^ have been clearly dislin^rvushed 
and their respective localities correctly ascertained by Major Raverly. 
He has been ably supported by another disliny^uished writer. H. A, 
Rose. I.C.S , in nn article m the Indian A nitquary We quote the 
following; from il an article entitled ‘A history of the Cakkars/ 

contributed to the Journal of Asiatic Society of Bcnf^al in 1871, by 
Mr. J. G Delmerick, the Khokhars of the Muhammadan Historians 
were taken to be the Gakkhars. a tribe which is settled in the 
Rawalpindi district of the Punjab The late Major Raverty. how- 
ever, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of the article had 
confused the GakkhaivS with the Khokkhars. a totally distinct tribe, 
and a full examination of all the evidences at present readily acces- 
sible, has convinced the present writer (H A. Rose) of the correct- 
ness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khokhars were settled m the 
Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars. and were spread all over the 
central districts of the province before the Gakkhars acquired their 
seats in the Salt range, to which they are and have always been 
confined ” (Vol. xxxvi., 1907, p. 1.) 
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the upper courses of the rivers Indus and Jheelum, — 
bounded on the west by the Indus from Kalabagh 
to Attock, on the north by the Hazara district and 
the Siwalik mountains, on the east by the Jheelum 
river down to the town of Khushab, and on the south 
by the Salt-range extending from Khushab to the 
Indus, (comprising the modern districts of Rawal- 
pindi and jheelum), — was inhabited by many war- 
like independent tribes. About 1 5 years before Sher 
Shah, when Babur visited the country the southern 
half, particularly the Salt-range, — “Koh-i-jud” of 
Babur — was inhabited by two principal tribes, jud 
and janjuha, and the northern half by Gakkhars, 
(Kakars of Mrs. Beveridge’s translation). This tract 
was never fully conquered by any previous Emperor 
of Northern India. But the mastery over no other 
region has proved so essential to the safety of India 
as ovei this. It possesses great strategic value ; an 
invader from the north-west can appear suddenly in 


In the foot note of the English translation of the Tahak.of-i-Nastn , 
Major Raverty ^jivCsS three spellings Gakkhars. Gakhars and Ghakhars. 
In foot-note 1, p 1043 he ridiniles Surgeon Major Bellow, C.S I., for 
identifying the Kakar Afghans with the Gakkhar tribe of Indians in 
the north of the Punjab. {Ibid, p. 1132) Raverty writes Gakhar and 
not f4ekar — as we find in Mrs Beveridge’s translation of the Memoirs 
oj Babur — as the turbulent people referred to by Babur For detailed 
information about Khokhars and Gakkhars see the Eng. trans. of 
the Tabakot-i-Naairi, p, 455n-477n. 
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the very heart of the Punjab by marching stealthily 
through this region from Attock to Rohtas. Indeed 
beginning with Alexander the Great, many a mighty 
conqueror entered India through this route and swept 
away dynasty after dynasty from the throne of Delhi. 
Sher Shah, with his soldierly instinct, at once found 
that the greatest danger to his new-own empire was 
to be apprehended through this region. Kamran 
Mirza, whom he had deprived of the Punjab, was at 
Kabul with his strength enhanced by the adhesion of 
the greater portion of the army and following of 
Humayun, and Haidar Mirza was engaged in the 
conquest of Kashmir. They might at any time join 
hands and attempt at recovering the Punjab. For 
such a combination the Gakkhar country was the most 
advantageous place. Kamran could advance through 
the Attock-Hassan Abdal route and H.aidar Mirza 
could descend from the mountains of Kashmir 
through the Baramula pass, and marching through 
Rawalpindi form a junction with Kamran. Thus 
the conquest of this region became an urgent military 
necessity to Sher Shah. 

“Sher Shah entered this region with his army 
and sent a person to the chiefs of Gakkhars summon- 
ing them to come to his presence. That body (of 
Gakkhar chiefs) from the pride of their large follow- 
ing, sent several sheaves of arrows and two tiger cubs 
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as their gifts to him, as if to say, ‘We are tigers and 
soldiers. From us you cannot demand anything 
except tigers and arrows’. — Sher .Shah became very 
angry and replied to the agents, ‘Be at your ease. By 
the grace of God, I will thrust such a wedge in the 
hearts of you all that till the day of Resurrection no 
man shall be able to pull it out.’ He then marched 
against the chiefs of Gakkhars and made a tour of 
the mountains circumadjacent, until a proper place 
was found, where he caused a fortress to be built 
called (afterwards) Rohtas.” (MS. Makhzan, p, 41. 
Dorn p. 131). Rai Sarang Gakkhar refused allegi- 
ance to Sher Shah and kept up a brave struggle till 
the reign of his son Islam Shah. Sher Shah laid 
waste the country of Sarang Gakkhar and carried 
many Gakkhars into captivity. 

During this time Sher Shah also tried to oust 
Haidar Mirza from Kashmir by helping Kachi Chak 
(called Kazi Chak by Nizamuddin), the dispossessed 
ruler of Kashmir in his struggle against the Mughals. 
Haidar Mirza himself wrote. “Kachi Chak, vainly 
imagining that Sher Khan by force of arms could 
change the decree of the Most High, appealed to him 

for aid In the beginning of the spring 

having obtained auxiliaries from Sher Khan, he again 

moved forward with a large force, till at length 

Kachi Chak, having formed a junction vnth the 
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auxiliaries* of Sher Khan, boldly marched out of the 

hill district ” {Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 485). Though 

Kachi Chak could not regain his throne, yet he kept 
the Mirza too busy to entertain any hostile projects 
against Sher Shah. Sher Shah, true to his principle 
of “Thorough”, would have completed the sub- 
jugation of the Gakkhar country as far as the Indus 
and thus secured a scientific and a natural frontier 
for his Empire. But the arrival of the report of the 
rebellious designs of his Governor of Bengal, drew 
him away from his work. 

Sher Shah left Haibat Khan Niazi, Khawas Khan 
and several other able lieutenants with 50,000 troops 
in the Gakkhar country, and himself marched 
hurriedly for Bengal about the middle of Marchf, 

1541. 


* *'5 000 hor^spmrn under the command of Husain Sarwani and 
Alawal Khan were sent as auxiliaries’' (Nizamuddm Persian text 
p 616 Kashmir section) Fenshta (Pers text p 355 second book) 
copies Nizamuddm almost word for word But Briggs* translation of 
the same passage (iv 498 499) is irritating and repulsive by its in 
accuracy throughout He writes “Atchy Chuk” ( ’) m place of Kachi 
Chak and adds two elephants to Sher Shah’s auxiliary forces 

t Mirza Haidar’s statement that Kachi Chak obtained his auxi 
lianes from Sher Shah in the beginning of spring (middle of 
February) shows that Sher Shah was there till that season in the 
Pun)ab By his “spring” he must have meant the spring (February 
March) of 1541 A D , because he tells us afterwards that the defeat 
of this auxiliary force as well as his final conquest of Kashmir was 
completed ori 8th Rabi II 948 {Ist August, 1541) The date of Sher 
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Sher Shah in Bengal. 

Sher Shah had left Khizr Khan as the Governor 
of Bengal when he started for Qanau] to fight the 
Mughals in January, I 540. His continued absence 
for more than a year, and his busy occupation at the 
other extremity of India (in the Gakkhar country) 
encouraged his governor tL> think of independence. 
Sher Shah’s authority was not firmly established in 
the outlying territoric-s of Bengal and many of the 
officials of the fallen dynasty were probably suffered 
to retain their posts, on submission, in the new 
regime. Khizr Khan strengthened his hands by 
marrying the daughter of Sayyid Mahmud Shah, the 
late king of Bengal, and thereby enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the supporters of the fallen dynasty. TTiis 
mtirriage also imparted to his ambition a colour of 
legitimacy m the eyes of the people of Bengal. 
Though he did not openly assume the kingly title he 
began “To sit on the / after the manner of the 


Shah’s departure may be a httle later but bv uo mcar^s earlier. (See 
faril^h-t-Rashidi, pp 485 486) 

* Abbas says that ‘Toki’ means the roof of a house. (MS p. 205) 
(Bala-i-tauhf 'aahaiaf az bam-t Khanah ast) Dowson writes 

{I ariJ^h-i-Khan-i-Jahan Lodi in Elliot v. p Il5), “Sher Shah 

reci^ived the intelligence that Khizi Khan Turk, the governor of 
Bengal (maintained a princely household) and sat on the roof of the 
palate after the manner of the kings of Bengal.. . But the text 

m our MS. Ma}(hzan (p. 43) simply says “Khizr Khan had married 
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kings of Bengal.” (Abbas, see Elliot, iv. 390). 
Khizr Khan’s actions had been reported to Sher 
Shah by his spies. He was much annoyed at this, 
and wishing to avert the evil ere it could take root, 
set out for Bengal from the Gakkhar country about 
the middle of March 1541. Khizr Khan was 
surprised and his plans disconcerted by the sudden 
appearance of his master before Garhi* towards the 
end of May. Having no power to resist, he came 
to meet Sher Shah and gave him a royal reception. 
Sher Shah reprimanded him for his taking in 
marriage the daughter of Mahmud Shah and sitting 
on the To^i; and he further ordered him to undergo 
a severe punishment and to be put in chains. He 
went to Gaur and set about reorganizing the 
administration of the province of Bengal. 

To keep the governors of Bengal in allegiance 
to the throne of Delhi had been a problem of the 
greatest magnitude since the beginning of Muslim 
rule in India. Ziauddin Barni commenting upon the 
chronic rebellion in Bengal, remarks; — “Shrewd 
and knowing people have given to Lakhnauti the 
name of Bulghalipur (the city of strife), for, since the 
time when Sultan Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Sam 
conquered Delhi, every Governor that had been sent 

the daughter of Sultan Mahmud, the (late) king of Bengal, and was 
behaving towards the people in the manner of sovereigns.** 
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from thence to Lakhnauti, took advantage of the 
distance and of difficulties of the road, to rebel. If 
they did not rebel themselves other rebelled against 
them, killed them and seized the country” 
[TariJ^h-i-F iroz Shahi in Elliot, iii. 1 12). 

Bengal was annexed to the Delhi Empire by 
Altamish, who appointed his son Nasiruddin 
Mahmud as the Governor of the province in 1226, 
and it remained attached to the Empire till the 
declaration of independence by another Nasiruddm 
Mahmud (commonly known as Bughra Khan) the 
son of Balban. in 1287. During this period of 
61 years, two powerful governors Izzuddin Tughral 
Khan (1233-1244) and Ikhtiyaruddin or Mughisuddin 
Uzbak ((1246-1257) ruled Bengal for 1! years each 
In virtual Independence and extended their conquests 
as far as Jaunpur and Ouclh. During the period of 
confusion which followed the death of Altamish, 
excluding these twenty-two years of their rule, 

1 3 governors paying some sort of allegiance to the 
Delhi Emperors, ruled Bengal for 39 years at the 
average of three years each. The ostensible signs of 
obedience of these governors were no more than this 
that they did not assume the title of Shah* or strike 

A - 

* Bengal was an independent monarchy with her rulers bearing 
the title of Shah, from 1287 to 1538 A.D. with only a break of nine 
years (from 1330 to 1339) preceding the founding of the Elias Shahi 
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coins and read the khutba in their own names. 
Anything more than this was very seldom realized 
from them. No revenue from Bengal found its way 
to the treasury of Delhi except some occasional gift of 
elephants, jewels etc., in the form of tribute when it 
suited the pleasure of the Governor, or was extorted 
by the dread of the imperial army. There was no 
territorial limit of their jurisdiction, which they were 
free to extend by conquests. They carried on wars, 
made peace and formed alliances with their 
neighbouring kingdoms in complete Independence. 
They kept as large an army as their resources would 
permit or their ambition require. In internal ad- 
ministration they were the sole arbiters of the fate 
of the millions of their subjects, unrestrained by any 
dread of interference by their suzerains. It was but 
natural that a soldier with unlimited powers placed 
at the head of a province so vast, so rich and so 
distant (more than 800 miles) from the seat of the 
Empire, should make repeated attempts to throw off 
the yoke of allegiance. Change of governors was 
no remedy for the evil which was Inherent in the 
institution itself. Nor was any mode of governing 
a distant province known to the previous Muslim 
rulers in India except through a military Governor, 

dynasty by Sbameuddin Elias f or dates etc. see R. D. Banerjee’s 
History oj Bengal (in Bengali) Vol. ii. 
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entrusted with a full discretion in the details of the 
administration, and left undisturbed in his post as 
long as he remitted regularly the revenue due to 
the Imperial treasury. A governorship was aS large 
as a kingdom, and means of supervision over them 
were either inadequate or non-cyistcnt. Under such 
a system the sole bond of the union of a vassal 
province with the mother kingdom was the slender 
thread of the aiiepiaru e oi one .single individual. 
( he resnoval oi a paw- riui and popniar provinciaf 
governor often entailed as tnuch difficulty as the 
change of a dynasty, and the unhappy people of the 
province suffered all the horrors and miseries of a 
foreign invasion, at the hands of the imperial troops 
sent to help the new Cilc.venior in establishing his 
authority over it. 

Shcr Shah after the dismissal of his Governor 
fvhizr Khan, changed the militar)' character of the 
provincial administration and .substituted a completely 
new mechanism, at once original in principle and 
efficient in working. The following are the brief 
outlines of his administrative reorganization of 
Bengal ; — 

(1) He considerably reduced the unwieldy bulk 
of Bengal which comprised territories in the west as 
far as Bahr (a sub-divisional town, north-east of 
Patna), and the river Gandak, — sometimes even 
1 ^ 
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pushed to the Ghogra, — on the northern bank of the 
Ganges. This was the usual boundary of Bengal, 
whether as a province of the Delhi Empire or an 
independent monarchy. In 1536 Sher Shah had 
annexed its territories from Garhi to Bihar. In the 
new territorial redistribution he probably made the 
Kushi, which flowed into the Ganges near Pointy 
(Rennel! s map} opposite Garhi, the western 
boundary of his province of Bengal on the northern, 
and the Rajmahal hills from Garhi* to Birbhum on 
the southern bank of the Ganges. 

(2) Instead of placing the whole province under 
one military Governor as had hitherto been the 
custom, Sher Shah crealriJ several smaller 
goveruorships.t The Governors placed (jver these 

* Abul'Fazl Garhi as (h(‘ vv.~5,ierr^ limit of and he 

includes only the Sarkar of Purniya and not any ternfones to the 
west of It in the Subah of Bengal Abul hazl based his account of 
the Subah of Bengal on the information derived from the revenue 
settlement of Todar Mall, who in 1582 A D. '‘gave in it what he 
found to exist witfi regard to holh divisions and revenue; for Bengal 
was subjugated during Jahangir’s reign and properly assessed by 
Prince Shuja.’ (Blochmann’s Historif and Geography of Bengal, 
1873, pp. 6 and 7). 

t The actual words used by Abbas are : “Bangala-ra 
taWaef sakhi.*' Muluk-i-iowaef is a well known phrase in Arabic 
Literally it means a number of petty kingdoms each ruled by a 
distinct king or dynasty. In Elliot iv., the passage is translated by 
the words *He (Sher Shah) divided the kingdom of Bengal into 
different provinces.** This does not convey the spirit and significance 
of the original expression. 
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divisions were all equal in status, 
independent of one another in the admi 
their respective areas. They were 
appointed by him and were responsible t( 

No historian tells us into how many gc 
Bengal was divided. As we learn from 
the largest administrative unit of Sher Sh 
was a sarf^ar (MS. p. 249 ^Elliot , iv. 41 
not be very far from the truth to say th; 
time, the 19 .-lar/^crs of Bengal proper en' 
flic A:n-i-Akbo.ri were cor.st'.tuted bv She 

By th is single stroke of policy he . 

c ,1 ’1 r u ■ 1 in rse of Indian 

very root of the evil ot chronic rebchi' 

(iviltc unlikely that 24 men — or times. 

I ] 1 ij I L* ancient and 

number — v/oiild suddenly combine i 

Emperor to assert their independence. Eh 

vying with his neighbour for the 


ntral India, 
on the north 
frontier of 
, and on the 
arh Mandal. 
lation it has 


sovereign, was rather likely to serve as a 


ortant epoch. 


the others. The limited resources of*^'^'^ ceased to 
would not permit him to keep so large Malwa 

might become dangerous to the State. ^ annexed to 
(3) To preserve the administrative ’ 
whole province he appointed at the heai ^ 

Fa^ilat, better known as Qazi Faziha*^®^^^ 
celebrated for learning, policy and Timur s 

superintend the whole, to preserve unani'^ Mahmud 

the governors, and to report to him on theii 
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A Short History of the Medieval Independent 
Monarchy of Malwa* 

In 804 A.H. (1401-1402) one Dilawwar Khan 
Ghuri, Governor of Malwa, declared himself in- 
dependent and established the kingdom of Malwa. 
His more famous son Sultan Hushang Ghuri 
extended his conquests as far as Gwalior and Kalpi. 
Sultan Hushang's son, Mahmud was dethroned by 
his Wazir Mahmud Khan Khilji, who established a 
new dynasty which ruled Malwa for about a centur)' 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji (r. 1435-69) was a just, 
capable and energetic ruler whose glorious reign of 
34 years may be reckoned as the most brilliant epoch 
in the medieval history of Malwa. His son Sultan 
Ghiasuddin (r. 1469-1500) was a great debauchee, 
whose sole passion in life was to procure beautiful 
women for his harem, where he buried himself in 
pleasure, oblivious of his duties as a king, Sultan 
Nasiruddin (r. 1500-1512), who succeeded him , 
though a great drunkard and a cruel-hearted man, 
was a vigorous ruler. His death was followed by a 
civil war among his sons for the possession of the 


* Authorities J — Tahak.ot-i- Afghan (Pers. text, pp 534-574) Fenshta 
(Pers. text Book ii., pp. 234-270). The latter commits mistakes wKere- 
ever he has attempted lo improve upon his ori^nal, namely, Nizam- 
uddin ; Briggs* translation (iii. 167-269) is incomplete and inaccurate. 
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throne. One of them, Mahmud, succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne with the help of 
a Rajput chief named Medini Rai, who was a good 
soldier and a shrewd politician. Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji II., though possessed of great physical 
strength and personal daring, was devoid of the tact 
and political sagacity necessary for a ruler. He 
suffered tlie whole of his Muslim nobility — though 
faithless the_v were, — to be weeded out one by one 
by Medini Rai, who became too powerful for a 
servant. The Sultan, with the aid of an auxiliary 
force from the king of Cujrat. drove him away from 
Mandu : but his further attempt to crush him 
altogether endec.1 in a sad defeat and personal 
captivity at the hands of Rana Sanga of Mewar, who 
had marched again-st him to succour Medini Rai. 
Rana Sanga set fiin: free, allowing him to reign in 
his capital Mandu, with a small territory in the 
neighbourhood. The rrst of Malwa passed into the 
hands of the Rana (1518 A.D.). 

This decay of the kingdom of Malwa and the 
overwhelming growth of the power of Rana Sanga' 
destroyed the balance of power in western Indian 
pdlitics. Hitherto for nearly a century and a quarter 
the three kingdoms, Giijrat. Malwa and Mewar, 
almost of equal extent .'"''er, had preserved a 
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balance, a political equilibrium among themselves ; 
and the mutual struggle of these States had been the 
safety of the weak monarchy of Delhi. 

But the victory of Rana Sanga over the united 
armies of Gujrat and Malwa ushertd in an era of 
aggressive asrendapfy which was extremely pre- 
judicial to the safety of the Delhi empire, because, 
such a dominant power in possession of the greater 
portion of Malwa. was bound to con.e into conflict 
with the rukrs of Delhi. Rana Sanga, who thus 
established the ascendancy of Mewar, proved a 
standing merncr to the Lodi Empire undc'r Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, and afterwards to Babur till he was 
completely overthrown bv the .Mughal conejueror at 
the battle of Kanw-a in March 1 327. But the sub- 
version of the ascendancy of Mewar did not restore 
the balance ; it only prepared the vray for the 
establishment of ihe dominance oi Cnjrat. Bahadur 
Shah invaded Mtilwa in 1530, captured its capital 
Mandu, and took Sultan Mahmud Khilji 11, and his 
sons prisoner. Malwa was annexed to the kingdom 
of Gujrat and the same attitude of hostility and 
menace that Rana Sanga had taken up towards 
Babur, was maintained by Bahadur Shah till he was 
all but crush'=‘d bypr’yh'naayun during his Gujrat 
campaign (1 535-36)" i67-26Vj 
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Malwa after Bahadur’s death. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in February 1537, 
left Malwa without a master, as his successors, who 
were too weak even to keep themselves steady upon 
the throne of Gujrat, resipmed Malwa to its fate. 
F'lkinjj advantage of this confusion one Mallu Khan, 
formerly ;i iiobi'. of Sultan Mahmud Khilji II. and 
-'ftt'rvvards an active partisan of Bahadur Shah, took 
Possession of Mandii, Ujjain and Sarangpur and set 
himself up '\s an independent ruler. Nizamuddin 
.’s, "When Hi;; Majesty !ann;\t Ashyani, with the 
i>'t'Ptio;' of rO'-tleo out tin i! (Shir Kh:' i) marched 
p'om Agra towards the conntrv of Bcnoal, Mallu 
khan bin Mallu Khan, havim: assumed the title of 
Qadir Shah* icck possi ssion of the tr^'ct of country 


Tl\i«. '‘Knvv's fhal (lu r had 1 >p< n another Mallu khan in Malwa 

of which vvf“ have also other independent evid^-mc 1 tMshta (Pers. 

*'>xt B xtk 11 .. D 2/0) idd'' I In se {iwo MaUn khans) wer*' or-icrinally 

olavr‘i of the Klulji^ ind .‘fterwards httame their nehies " In another 

place (Pers le\t IhT ik ii 261 i\ 242) the same author 

^□vs that one Mallu Khan was •lent aj^ainsf a rehelliou'* p:overnor of 

Chanderi in 1501 A D Prohahlv this Mallu Khan excavated the 

tank near Chanden where Bahiir halted in 1528 A D (See Memoirs 

p. 597) and this man was the father c( the second Mallu Kha 

Mrs Beveridge (see Babur’s Memoirs, p 597. foot note 8) iden' ^ 

the excav'ator of the tank with the son who assumed the/, tO 
■& ’ 

Qndir Shah. But this seems to be wrong, the excavator 
been the father. Her suggestion of 1532 cr 1533 as 
Mallu Khan’s a*ssumplion of the kingly title ' ' i*"* 


^ce 


'■'irai-i-Sikandan says that Imadjg' r ®''of his SOn Outb 

-V fyra 


gra 
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from the town of Bhilsa to the Narmada river and 
divided it among his nobles. Bhupat* and Puran 
Mai, the sons of Silhady, came from Chitor and 
seized Raisin and the territories in its neighbour- 
hood. Day by day the power of Qadir Shah began 
to increase, and the zamindars of the surrounding 
country began to send presents to him as the sign 
of their submission” (TabaJ^at-i-Al^bari, Pers. text, 
p. 591 ; some accounts of Mallu Khan will be found 
in Mirat-i-Sihiandari Pers. text, pp. 271-272)- 
Besides Mallu Khan or Qadir Shah there were two 
other chiefs, Puran Mai of Raisin and Muin Khan 
of Hindia and Scwas,— -{on the southern bank of the 
Narmada) — who ruled large tracts of country in 
virtual Independence. 

Tlie attitude of these chiefs oi Malwa, especially 
that of Mallu Khan, had been openly hostile to 
Sher Shah even before he got possession of the 
Empire of Hindustan. As they had now greater 
reason to fear his aggression and retaliation, it was 
but natural that they should desire Humayun back 

of’'Q for coining {sikk^h) and the title of Qadir Shah to Mallu Khan 
behalf of Sultan Mahmud III of Gujrat (p 272), 
mCDac.lizamuddin commits a mistake here Bhupat was killed in the 
Babur 1527 A. D. Babur mentions him among the 

' slam in that battle (See Memoirs, p. 573). It was 
31i uUl CrU. Prat^n, whom his uncle Puran Mai brought with 

campaign (1 535-36) [iii. i^. 
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on the throne of Delhi, and a revival and continuation 
of the struggle between him and Sher Shah, which 
was the only safeguard of their liberty and political 
interests. So, in case of any attempt on the part 
of Humayun to regain the throne of Delhi, they 
were likely to range themselves on his side. 
Humayun had the design of conquering Gujrat 
and using it as a base for the reconquest of 
Hindustan. His ^ overnor Abu! Qasim Beg till now 
(i 542 A.D.) held the important fort of Gwahot. So 
the adherence of other chiefs of Malwa was likely 
to render any such attempt of Humayun extremely 
dangerous on the exposed southern frontier of Sher 
Shah’s dominions. They might call in Maldev, 
king of Marwar, — who occupied the dominant posi- 
tion in the anti-Empire politics vacated by the death 
of Bahadur Shah —to establish his authority in Malwa 
and form a powerful confed'-racy against Sher Shah. 

The motive of Sher Shah in his contemplated 
conquest of Malwa is represented by all the Persian 
authorities as the feeling of personal revenge. 
Rightly or wrongly Sher Shah believed that his son 
Qutb Khan’s death was due to the perfidy of the 
rulers of Malwa. He led an army, says Abbas, “to 
wreak vengeance on the rulers of Mandu against 
whom he bore an ancient grudge ikiftah-i-derinah) 
for their not coming to the assjg* r ®Tof his son Qutb 

i ' " ^ 
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Khan ” (MS. p. 207). Sher Shah’s feelings must 
have been specially bitter against Mallu Khan 
(Qadir Shah) who had added insult to injury by 
deliberately sending to Sher Shah an insulting letter 
(with his own seal at the top) v.’hich reached hin' 
after he had heard the sorrowful news of his son’s 
death. Nizamiiddin and Fer^shfa. in their chapters 
on Malw’a history, attribute Sher Shah’s attack upon 
Qadir Shah to this insult. “When the eyes of Sher 
Khan fell upon the farinan of Qadir Shah, he tore 
up the sea! irorn the paper and puttinr; it in th" 
sheath of his dagger (Abbas says ‘in his turban’), 
said ‘If it please God, in time he will be called upo"i 
to explain this incivility’.’’* 

Sher .Shan may have been influenced in some 
degree by these personal leelings, but the real inotivr' 
which actuated him to march against Mallu Khan 
was more political than personal. Even if Malhi 
Khan had not given any personal affront to Sher 
Shah and had rendered assistance to Qutb Khan, 
no prudent statesman like Sher Shah would have 
desisted from depriving him of Malwa. The rulers 
of Delhi and Malwa, being immediate neighbours, 
were enemies by nature. A powerful Malwa 

* FerisKu text, p. 270 Briggs, iv. 272 does not strictly 

follow the original ^ . ^izamuddin's text, which is almost the same 
as that of Ferishta, se-," * *‘ve been injured in print). 
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kingdom was a thorn, a constant menace to the Delhi 
Empire, and a disorganized and powerless Malwa 
was no less so because its weakness might invite 
some more powerful neighbour to conquer it. Sher 
.Shah evinced no vindictive disposition to the chiefs 
of Malwa when he got them in his power. So it 
seem.s that he was mainly sw'a' cd by political 
considerations when he determined to conquer 
Malwa. E!e had two objects in view : — 

(1) To come ii'to direct ruuch with the king- 

doms of (jujrat and Mewar, through 
w hlch the Mughals might break into 
Malwa and ward off the evil from afar ; 

(2) To forestal the design of Maldev in Malwa 

and crush Maldev s prospective allies 
there before the} could cause serious 
trouble. 

We 1 earn from Abbas that Sher Shah im- 
mediately after his victory at Bilgram, had sent an 
urgent despatch to Shujaat Khan, Faujdar of Bihar 
and Rohtas, to march upon Gwalior and besiege it. 
The object of tins move was to secure the southern 
frontier of the Empire by taking possession of imperial 
territories along the banks of the Jamuna and the 
Chambal. His division was to watch the movements 
of the chiefs of Malwa, but by no means to enter 
into hostility with them. His task was, 
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however, the reduction of Gwalior. That impregnable 
fortress stood — if we are to believe Abbas — a siege of 
nearly two years (July 1540’ — April 1542). 

Abui Qasim Beg, the Mughal commandant at 
Gwalior, despairing of his master's reappearance ir. 
Hindustan, opened negotiations for surrender. 

Sher Shah, w’th his army ready for the marcti, 
was anxiously awaiting the news from Shujaat Khan. 
\Vh en he received Shnjaat Khan’s letter intimating 
the conch ion of a preliminary truce for the surrender 
of the tort, he set out on his expedition against Malw.i 
in the beginning of Muharrarn 949 A.H. (.April 17. 
1542*) As soon as be reached Gwalior, Abul 
Qasim Beg came to pay his respects and handed! 
over the keys of the fort. Prom Gwalior Sher Shah 
marched in a south-westerly direction to strike at 
Sa rangpur, one of the most important cities m the 
possession of Mallu Khan. He seems to have 
encountered no resistance from any quarter during 
his march through the country — at all events, our 
Persian authorities are silent about it. None of Mallu 
Khan’s nobles nor any zamindars who are said to 

* Nizamuddin (Persian text p. 231), Ferishta (Persian text Book 
I, p. 227) MS. (p 43) agree in placing the 

expedition of Malwa and Gwalior in 949 A.H. Coins of Sher Shah 
from Gwalior and Ujjain mint, bearing the date 949 A.H. are extant 
(See pp. 84-109, Ca G^ogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum 
Calcutta, by H. 

\ 
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have been partisans of Mallu Khan, seem to have 
stood by him in his distress. Abbas says that when 
Sher Shah reached Gagron.* Puran Mai of Raism 
ca:nc there in the company of Shujaat Khan with an 
escort of 6,000 Rajputs, to wait upon him. Sher Shah 
is .said to have bestowed 1 horses and 100 splendid 
drf ases of honcur on Peran M'd and allowed him to 
return, leaving his younger brother, whose name was 
^ hatur Bhiij 'o serve the king (Abbas in Elliot, iv. 
)92v). 

Havit ;> conciliated the Rc. puts, Sher Shah 
v'b.imcd his march and uivaneed upon Sarangpur. 
"When Shir Sh 'K orri''eci near harangpur, Qadir 
.‘'hah bee time all (ht. more terrified and despondent 
(at the recoil), ction oO of the indignitv (sending of a 
i^irman with seal r.t the top), which he had differed 
before. Sail Khan, one of his tru.rted servants, said. 
As yon have no powei to resist him, it is desirable 
to go quickly to Sarangpur and there meet him in 
peace.’ Qadir Shah thinking his advice to be a good 

* An important Sarkar of Mnlwa mf*ntioned in Ain'i-Afiba'‘t 
(Jarrett, ii. 209) In modern maps it is written Cag^roni It is situated 
m long. 76*^ 30'^ iat. 2A^ and is about 100 miles due north of 
Sarangpvir 

t If there be any truth in this story — which is mixed up with a 
little romance, — it becomes evident that Shujaat Khan, during his 
two years’ stay on the borders of Malwa, hi. iv^lready won over 
Puran Mai to his master’s inteaa the fief granted to i 
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one, left Ujjain for Sarangpur" {Tahakot-UAkhari 
p. 591). Sher Shah received Qadir Shah* most 
graciously, exalted him by the bestowal of princely 
gifts and honours and soothed him by showing greater 
and greater kindness. He ordered that the royal 
guest should be given a scarlet tent and entertainer! 
with hospitality befitting his rank. (MS. Abbas, 
p. 209). Q.,dir Shah was also given an excellent 
bedstead, sleepirg garments {jama-i-khwah) and 
bedding {a^hah-i-loAmli k.hana). (fienshta, Pers. 
text, Book ii., p. 270 and Nizamuddin, p, 592). 
Having halted one day at Sarangpur, Sher Shah 
started for Ujjain (about 50 miles south-west of 
Sarangpur), the capita! of Qadir Shah. "Within a few' 
days (ot Sher Shah’s arrival at Ujjain) Muin Khan, 
the adopted son of Sikandar Kha.o, came of his own 
accord to jaay homage to Sher Shah, who exalted him 
with the title of Sikandar Khan and the grant of pro- 
per fiefs’ f (henshta, Pers. text, Book ii., p. 271). 


* Our MS Mat^hzan (p. 44) says that Mallu Khan reached 
Sarangpur early ]n tlie morning. But he seems to have reached 
Sher Shah’s camp m the evening as the necessaries supplied to 
him show. 

t To avoid confusion we shall call Sikandar Khan’s son by hi^? 
original name of Muin Khan as does Erskine, and not by the new 
title Sikaitdar Khan conferred by Sher Shah. Muin Khan was origi- 
nally the son oihtnan. Abbas calls the ruler of Sewas 

Sikandar Khan_ ^ J'j 'infusing the father with the son 
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Malwa was apparently subjugated by Sher ShaK 
without shedding a single drop of blood. The 
chiefs of Malwa voluntarily submitted to him in the 
hope that the new conqueror, like Bahadur Shah, 
would not disturb them in their old possessions but 
be content with receiving their allegiance. But 
Sher Shah, a few days alter his arrival at Ujjain, 
Issued a Jarman to the effect that His Majesty had 
been pleased to confer the Sarkar of Lakshanawati 
(Gaur*) in exchange of the kingdom of Malwa upon 
Qadir Shah, and that he should forthwith send his 
family and dependents to Lakshanawati while he 
himself should be in attendance upon the Emperor. 
(See Nizamuddin, Persian Text, p. 592). Sher Shah, 
covetous of the kingdom of Mandu, did this, contrary 
to the expectation of Qadir Shah (Fenshta, Book ii., 
P. 271). 

It was indeed a surprise not only to Mallu Khan 
but to the other chiefs of Malwa. 1 he real character 
and motive of the new conejueror were unpleasantly 
revealed to them. But under the cncurpsfa’-ces 
ore could not find a more humane policy consistent 

Mevv’nli” thi^ t ounlry of Sikuicfrtr Khan as here 

hj' Ferishta is wrojtp , elsewhere he fines not od-'I Mewati after the 
name of Sikanc^ar. the father of Mum Khan. [The word i«? 5a/a'as(.) 

Lak'^hanawati hy Fenahta and Nizamuddin, Kalpi by Abbas, 
and Lucknow by the author of ^Ktrikh-i-Daudi , Marhcra by oui MS. 
Ma}^hzan, has been spoken of as the fief granted to Mallu Khan. 
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with self-interest. TTie submission of Mallu Khan 
caused some difficulty to Sher Shah in dealing with 
him ; to leave him in possession of his territories in 
consideration of his unqualified submission would 
have been a magnanimous act but a great political 
blunder — ci mere sentimental impolicy ; but to 
confiscate the whole and imprison him without any 
provocation seemed too odious even to the Shah him- 
self. His policy of removing Mallu Khan from 
Mandu to Bengal (or to Kalpi. as Abbas says) docs 
great credit to his statecraft. Herein he foreshad- 
owed the wise and humane policy of Akbar towards 
dethroned sovereigns. 

But Sher Shah's new policy was not destined 
to be a success. Mallu Khan could not but regard 
the assignment of a fief in Bengal, as a sentence of 
perpetual exile and imprisonment. He brought hi? 
family and dependents out of Ujjain and encamped 
in a garden intervening between the city and the camp 
of Sher Shah, ostensibly for sending them to his new 
fief but rea lly for making his escape. When he next 
visited Sher Shah again, his countenance betrayed the 
signs of disappointment. Sher Shah warned 
Shujaat Khan* to watch his movements closely with- 


* Nizamuddin aays that he was given a hint before at Sarangpur 
'‘to be careful about the dear gu'*^8t“ (az mehman-t-aziz k^hahardar 
bashed) amidst magnificent and 'warra hospitality (p 592) 
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out rousing his suspicion. But one night Mallu 
Khan fled with his family towards Gujrat. Shujaat 
Khan was sent in pursuit of the fugitive with a large 
army , but the column returned unsuccessful from the 
frontiers of Gujrat where Mallu Khan had taken 
refuge. Becoming suspicious of Mum Khan’s 
sincerity and faith, Sher Shah ordered him to be 
imprisoned, and confiscated Hindia and Sewas, 
which were given to Shujaat Khan to maintain 4,000 
horse. He appointed Haji Khan and Junaid Khan 
faujdars of Mandu and stationed them at Dhar on the 
frontier of Gujrat with 12.000 troops. Abbas says 
lhat he gave Ujjain to Dariya Khan Gujrati, and 
-Sarangpur to Alam Khan Lodi.* two fugitive nobles 
from the Court of Sultan Mahmudf king of Gujrat. 
Having thus settled the affairs of Malwa, Sher Shah 
marched towards the fort Rantambhor. “He having 

^ Thai Dariya Khan tihd Alam Khan Lodi fiod to Sher Shah 
is corroborated by Fenshla (BcK>k ii p 226), But they fled at 
different tunes . Dariya probably fled in *^48 and Alam Khan in 
949 A D. The story of the flipht of lhat two Gujrati nobles will 
also be found in Mirut-i-Sik^^nclari (Persian text p. 266 and 287). 
Sher Shah may have shown kindness and liberality to these two 
men. But it is doubtful whether they were given jagirs in Malwa. 
No other historian mentions this Abbas also says later on 
(see Elliot, iv. 398) that Ujjain and Sarangpur were bestowed upon 
Shujaat Khan only a few months after. 

t Mirat-i'Sikondari (Pers. text. p. 264) calls him Sultan Mahmud 
Sani (the Second) ; but he seems to have been the third of the 
name who sat on the throne of Gujrat. 
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sent smooth-tongued ambassadors inside the fort, got 
possession of it by peaceful negotiations from the 
officers of Sultan Mahmud Khilji. ’ {Tabak,at~i- 
Al^hari, Pers. text, p. 231.) Abbas says that it was 
peacefully surrendered by “Usman Khan whose 
name was previously Abiil Farra.“ Sher Shah made 
over the fort to his eldest son Adil Khan, and himself 
returned to Agra about the end of June, 1542. 

After Sher Shah’s return from Malwa his 
lieutenants had to fight severe battles with Mallii 
Khan and Nash Khan (brother of Muin Khan). Nasir 
Khan collected an army from Sewas (Ferishta) con- 
sisting of 6,000 horse besides 200 elephants (Abbas). 
Shujaat Khan advanced to give him battle with 2,000 
horse. A severe action was fought at Nilgarh ;* 
when the two armies were commingled together, part 
of Nasir Khan’s and part of Shujant Khan’s force 
were put to flight. Three men had sworn an oath 
to attack Shujaat Khan with the object of capturing 
him alive and retaining him as a hostacre for Muin 
Khan (Ferishta, Book !!., p. 271). One of these 

* Elliot's MS has a variant *'Mahal karra Our MS. wriirs 
“Nilgarh”. We have not able to irlcnUfv cither of them 

Makhzan~i-Afaghana places it in the vicinity of Gnrra (Oorn's HifiU'.ru 
of the Ajf^han^ p. 132.) Perhaps the battle was femuht on the horrler 
of Gondwana, as \ve learn from Nirarnudrlin lhat Shujaat Khnii 
marched towards Sewas and Hindia to meet Nasir Khan (Tahak.al 

i-A\hari, p. 572). 
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gave SKujaat Khan a stab in the neck with a dagger, 
the second wounded him in the nostril with a spear 
thrust and broke the front row of his teeth ; the third 
having dealt him a blow with a sabre, caught hold 
of his hair to take him alive before Nasir Khan. 
Shuj’aat Khan struck him with his sabre on the 
hand and cut it off, and so freed himself. 
Jujjhar Khan, (Elliot n ads Jajhar Khan), who was 
one of Shujaat Khan's own tribe, slew the second 
horseman and Mubarak Khan Sirini (? Sarwani) 
killed the third. Thus rcsnini, Shujaat Khan again 
r.aised up his standard which had fallen down, and 
his troops who had Heel in the first encounter returned, 
rind rallying round him fouc'ht till the victory was 
gained. (Abbas MS. pp. 2 1 4-2 1 >= Elliot, iv. 395- 
396). 

A few days afti-r thus victory, w'hen Shujaat 
Khan was still confiticd to his bed, covered with six 
wounds on the face and arms a letter arrived from 
Haji Khan, the jagirdar of Dhar, with the news that 
Sultan Qadir Shah was marching against him from 
Banswara* and that a battle w.is expected every day. 
'Shujaat Khan, at once started, borne in a palki, 
for Dhar. At night he reached the camp of Haji 
Khan, woke him from sleep, and planned an attack 


* North-west of Dhat, on the Gujrat frontier, east of Ahmadabad 
and south of Dongarpur (long. lat 28°). 
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upon the enemy at that very hour. The surprise was 
completely successful ; Qadir being defeated fled to 
Gujrat. (Ferishta, ii. p. 271, Nizamuddin 593).* 
When Sher Shah heard the news of these victories 
and the devoted services of Shujaat Khan, he recalled 
Haji Khan to his presence and rewarded the victorious 
general with the governorship of the whole country 
of Mandu, bestowing on him a mansab of 12,000 
horse, t 

In the Persian authorities Mum Khan bin SikanHar Khan's 
fief 18 spoken of as Hindia Sewas Now. Hindia (moc^ern, Hanclia) 
IS a well-known town on the hank of the Narmada (77'3 E . 
22*30 N ). is evidently a mistake for Saiwofi. a place 20 m 

west of Handia, but north of the Narmada (Ind At S3 S.W ) 
Sewas cannot b^ a copyist’s error for Dcu'as. berauje the lar^’er 
town of that name is too far north-west of Hmcha and too near 
Ujjam. while another Diwas. stmie six miles s of Hindia. is too 
small a place. Sikandar is described in th^ Persian MSS by the 
epithet Scwasi, a mistake for Satwasi, an<l not bv Mcicati, The 
Ain (li 207) gives f>oth Dewos and Soluas as mahals of Sarkar 
Hindia. Can it be Sconi ^ j (. Sarkar | 


* The passage m out MS avS well as the translation of Elliot 
suggests that Haji Khan wqvS made a twelve Hazari, But it secm'^ 
to be wrong. The honour was certainly bK\stowed upon Sliujaat 
Khan for his distinguished jervires This conjecture is supported 
by a subsequent passage of .'^bbas himself. “Certain persons who 
were envious of Shujaat Kh=»n, said that Shujaat Khan kept no 

troops, though he had to ma.'iiain 12,000 horses On hearing this 

news Shujaat Khan came to Kachwara 75,000 horses he passed 

under the brand and he said that the rest were in his districts. 

(Elliot. IV. 406-407). 

t Both Nizamuddin and Ferishta say that at this time Shujaat 
Khan had only 150 horsemen with him. In Nizamuddin we find 
that he met Haji Khan “in the neighbourhood of Komly Mirarso/ 
a place difficult to idcntifjG 
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Inirigues of Maldev. 

About a month after his return to Agra from 
^lalwa, Sher Shah found himself in a most critical 
situation created by Maldev s intrigue with Humayun, 
and the arrival of the latter in Marwar. (1 7th Rabi 
11. 949 A. H., 31st july, 1)42, .4/^harnama, i. 372), 

with the object of reconquering his lost heritage with 
the help of the Rajputs. The- underlying cause of 
.Maldev’s unprovoked hostility towards Sher Shah 
will be found in the following life-history of the 
Rajput prince, and the political condition of Hindus- 
tan at the date of his sending the invitation to 
Hurnayun r.t Bh ikkar twelve months before this time. 

Maldev ascended the throne of Marwar in I 532 
A.D. At his accession it was a small impoverished 
State of second-rate importance. Within 5 or 6 years 
he, by h IS shrewd policy and incessant military 
activity, reconquered the whole of Marwar proper 
from his powerful disobedient vassals, annexed the 
Bikanir State (ruled by a younger branch of his house) 
and considerably aggrandized himself at the expense 
of Jesalmir, Mewar and Amber. Abu, Sanchor and 
Siwana on the south; Pokaran, Derawal (long. 72°, 
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lat. 28°) on the west; Bikanir, Nagor, Fatf , 
(long. 75°, lat. 28°) and Jhijjar (50 miles due ’ ;l ^ 
Delhi) on the north ; Bednore, Ajmir, Jahajpu [< cxai 
of the Banas river, at the foot of a pass leadir f om 
Bundi to Mewar) on the south-east; Toni iong. 
75° 31", lat. 26° 10'), Chatsu (long. ' . lat. 

26 ° 36" ; only 24 miles south of Jaipur city). Lalsuni -■ 
(long. 76° 25', lat. 26' 36'), Toda (Bhim? long. 
76° 52", lat. 26° 55') and Malrana (long. 76° 32", 
lat. 26° 17": about 1 7 miles north of Rantambhor), 
on the east, — marked the boundaries of his huge 
State. (See Tod’s Rfljfls//icn, pp. 850-85 I ). He was 
endowed with greater political foresight, constructive 
genius and diplomatic ability th.in the common run 
of Rajput princes. 1 !e transfonned a loose feudal 
monarchy into a compact and centralized State, and 
established various branches of his clan, — "sowed the 
Rathor seed ”, as the national bard sang, throughout 
his conquered territories. He could muster from 
his own clan alone an army of 50,000 Rathors, the 
bravest among the brave peoples of Rajputana. By 
developing the salt manufacture of the Sambhar and 
other lakes in his dominion, he amassed a vast wealth 
which was spent in fortif3hng numerous towns 
throughout his kingdom. The great humiliation of 
Mewar, consequent on the reduction of Chitor by 
Bahadur Shah in 1535 A.D., exalted Marwar to the 
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first place among the Rajput States, and the decline 
of Gujrat on the deah of Bahadur Shah in 1 537 A.D. 
established her complete ascendancy in western and 
central India, leaving to her no worthy rival besides 
the Empire of Delhi. The outbreak of war in 1538 
A.D. between Hurnayun and Sher Shah in Bihar and 
Bengal opened new avenues of aggression to Maldev. 
I he rich province of Malwa. which became a no 
man s land after Bahadur Shah’s death, naturally 
attracted him. 1 be roncpic^sl of Took. Tnda and 
M.^lra na, which indicated unnnstakahh' his design 
upon Malwa, sccnis to hove been effected at this time. 
.Naturally he t'eslred rothire more than the continu- 
■tk'U c'f this struggle betweem die Mnghals and 
Afghans without .in> derisive advantage to either, 
.■nd possibly he would not have hesitate d to throw' 
iii.s power into the scale against Hurnayun, had the 
h.'.'-ti re of Sher Shah sunk too low. But in politics 
the friend of the days of adversity generally turns into 
the cnemv of the clavs of prosperity. The victory of 
Bil oram automatically reversed the relation between 
them as Panipat had, 14 years before, made 
Rana Sanga and Babur implacable foes. The 
occupant of the throne of Delhi, whoever he might 
he, w'as bound to be an object of suspicion, envy and 
dread to the independent rulers of Malwa and 
Rajputana. Maldev wished Hurnayun back on the 
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throne of Delhi and prepared himself to reinstate him 
there with the Rajput sword. With this object he 
had sent letters to Bhakkar, declaring his loyalty 
(to Humayun) and offering assistance in effecting the 
subjugation of Hindustan. {Tabal^at-i-AI^bari, 
Persian text p. 203=^ Elliot, v. 21 1). 

Humayun had reached the neighbourhood of 
Bhakkar on 28th Ramzan (26th January, 1541) 
(AJ^barnama, i. 362) and resided there till he left it for 
besieging the castle of Sehwan (further down the 
Indus, between Tatta and Bhakkar) in the beginning 
of jamada II. 948 (last week of September, 1541 
A.D.) {AJiharnama, i. 366.) So the invitation from 
Marwar must have in all probability been sent 
between February and August, 1541 A.D. Maldev 
was a prudent and cautious politician, who must have 
had weighed very carefully the chances of success 
before committing himself to such an enterprise 
where failure meant his own ruin but little loss to 
Humayun. He probably opened negotiations with 
the Mughal Emperor in June 1541, when Sher Shah 
went to Bengal to counteract the rebellious designs 
of his Governor. That was indeed the most 
opportune moment for such a surprise as Maldev 
meditated. The greater portion of Sher Shah’s 
army, about 50,000 troops under his best generals. 
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was locked up in the Ghakkar country, 356 miles* 
away from Agra. Another army was with him in 
Bengal about 700 milesf away from it. His 
southern and south-western frontier was sadly 
exposed ; Gwalior still held out against Shujaat Khan, 
and the chiefs of Malwa were openly hostile. If 
Humayun had come to Marwar in the rainy season 
of 1541, Haji Khan {Faujdar of Mcwat) and Shujaat 
Khan, who had not more than 25,000 to 30,000 
troops, could by no means have resisted the onset 
of Maldcv's 50,000 Rathois exclusive of Humayun’s 
followang of about 3,000 Mughals. 

The greatest advantage upon wh ich Maldev 
could count for success was the absence of Sher Shah 
at a distance of 700 miles from Agra. Sher Shah’s 
excellent arrangements for procuring new's and con- 
veyirrg despatches might have taken to him the news 
of the Rajput and Mughal offensive within a week 
from its commencement. But it v.’as physically im- 
possible for him to arrive with the same haste at the 
scene of action with his army in the height of the 

\gra to Delhi 84 miles and Delhi to Labor 208 miles and 
Labor Rohlas 64 miles. (See for stages and distances, India of 
Aurang by Prof J. N. Sarknr, pp. 98, 100 and 102) 

t Ag to Allahabad 286 miles and Allahabad to Benares 74 
miles and nates to Patna \^^Y 2 miles and Patna to Gaur 185 miles 
(?). For di nee and stages from Agra to Benares and Benares to 
Agra, see ife. pp. 111-112 and 110. 
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rains through muddy roads and across swollen rivers . 
However, the folly of Humayun proved the salvation 
of Sher Shah. Fortunately for him, Humayun took 
little notice of Maldev’s representations, either 
because he suspected the fidelity of the infidel or 
doubted his chances of success. He clung to his 
chimmerical project of effecting the conquest of 
Gujrat first and then attempting the re-conquest of 
Hindustan with Gujra' as his base of operations. 
Having arrived at Rhakkar in the Gst week of june, 
1541, Humayun sent an ambassador to Shah Flusain 
Arghun, ruler of Talta, with a message that the 
Emperor h id been compelled to come to Bhakkar* 
and Tattn from iiecessitv'. with the object of attempt- 
ing the recovery of Gujiat, and that he should come 
and wait upon the Emperor and consult wuth him 
about the conquest of Gnjrat. Sliah Hu-sain tempor- 
ized for SIX months by sending complimentary 
messages {Tabakat-i-Akbari, Pers. text p. 203 = 
Elliot, v. 207). Humayun left Bhakkar in August, 
1541, and went to Patf where he married Hamida 
Banu, Akbar s mother. This marriage displeased 

* TKe translation in Elliot, v. 207, omits this more important 
name. Humayun at that time had not gone to Tatta ; the message 
was sent from Bhakkar, (See Tahaf^at-i- Ak.bari, Pers. text, p. 203). 

t See Mr. Beveridge’s Akbarnama (i. 363 foot-note 2) and Mrs. 
Beveridge a translation of Gulbadan’s Humayun-Nama, p. 149 foot- 
note 3. 
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Mirza Hindal, who went off to Qandahar ; Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza was about to follow him, but was induced 
to stay by Humayun’s promise of giving the Mirza 
opc-third of Hindustan after its recovery. 

Hnniayun at last became convinced of the 

futility of his plan of conqccring Gujrat with the aid 

of Shah Husain Arghun, whose insincere motive had 

row become manifest. Even at this time (September, 

* 145) the idea of going to Mnrvvar and trying his lot 

V, )lh the aid of Maldrv did not occur to him. The 

piospci.t of success in such an enterprise had not yet 

passed aw<\v ; a'l the favourable conditions were 

ahnost the c.ainc as in july — Sher Shah was still 

’hctuit ir' Bengal and Gwaher had not vet surrendered 

to Shujnat Khan. But instead of going to .Marwar, 

tlie Ernpc ror iranhed rmiinst Sh 'h Husain to 

concjner Tatt i from him. He wasted seven months 

n hesif gine the castle C'f Schwari (belonging to Shah 

hlusain) half -.'.ay between Phafk^r and Tatta, and 

a'l 1, jt tj'wc up tin,' erU ruii' e wrtho 't achieving any 

success. Wht ■ h to \kk 'f he' fiend its 

o shut against him h\ k -ar N-sir Mirra, who 

had been ,sed'’ced hv S!' h l.Giiin. Ni -amuddin 

thus de scrilies the r'istress''^' ' roi'eh'i' i; of Humayun 

at this time : — “The men of Huma^ tin's army be*ag 
, ' 
m distress began to desert him by ones and twos to 

Mirza Yadgar Nasir (who) in his infamy 
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now prepared to turn his arms against him. It 
became evident that if he tarried any longer all his 
men would desert to Mirza Yadgar Nasir and that 
the worst might be expected from the Mirza’s base- 
ness. In this extremity he resolved upon marching 

to Maldev ” {Tabakat-i-Ak.bari in Elliot v. 

210 - 211 ). 

Humayun determined to reach Marwar by wrn 
of Uch (long. 71 , lat. 29 , on the eastern bank of 
the Chinab, about 85 miles south of Multan.) He 
started for it on 21st Muha.rram 949 A.H. (7th May, 
1 542) and reached that place about the end of May. 
1542. Bakshu Langah. the zamindar of Uch, who 
had, during Humayun’s flight to Bhakkar, provided 
boats and provisions for his party, now assumed a 
hostile attitude. He not only refused to supply 
provisions, but also prevented Humayun’s men from 
getting them by purchase. They rambled in the 
neighbouring jungles (near Uch) for a month and a 
half (MS. jauhar p. 76) eating fruits and the seeds of 
Sankar (?) trees, till they accidentally lighted upon 
the fort of Dilawar (Derawal of Elphinstone’s map 
long. 7 E', lat. 28 ’) belonging to Rajah Maldev. 
From Dilawar the royal party seemed to have- 
travelled due south through the Jesalmir State, 
jauhar says that Humayun, after suffering great 
hardships from scarcity of water, sighted a pond and 
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a rivulet, where he halted for some time to rest his 
followers and allow the stragglers to join the camp. 
This rivulet can be no other than the stream which, 
issuing from the neighbourhood of Pokaran, flows 
into the lake Sirr, about 22 miles (in a straight line) 
north-east of the town of jcsnlinir. From this place 
they reached Pokaran’’’ (?) by ar. easy march, and 
after one stage more halted at Fallodif (long. 72 , 
Ft. 27 ). iO nuie.s north of Pc/kanm and about 1 20 
niiks north-west of jodhpur. Humaynn reached 
rhis place probtiblv on August Ist^’. and despatched 
Atka Khan (on the 2nd?) as an envoy to Mnldev at 
hdhpur. (Sec |auhar MS. pp 76-78 = Stewart 
PP 36-38.) 


(duhar vvrito'- Phulur and Guihaclan {‘.pt‘ Mr^ Beveridge s 
iTislaljon pp 175 r‘*4) uliidt s 3 ni.les f.oni Poknran 

Mdd.n- di‘5m,intUd ’t lo fortdv Pokara* VMth it*, nirilrnal (See 

(jazctii(r. it 21)) .tnd 1 t>d’ Raia^ithan p 8 j1) So 

l-iuliar s Pltulur p* iindouhtediv a for l^okaran 

t S^ewar^’^ footnote (p 37) adcK (li i( Pallodi GO mile'* fiom 
fodhpur He certainK nu'^take'* for ihc actual distance 

Is 60 l^os In Stewart’s translation (p ^7) of Jauhar. wc hnd that 
Humaynn marched one stage more from Pailodi vshich would bring 
him to Daitchoo. 30 miles due south of Fallodi and 00 miles west 
nf Jodhpur I his maj’ be true But 1 act “"pt fallodi on the combined 
testimony of Gulbadan and our MS Jauhar 

* Abul-FazI [Ak^arnama i 372) sa>3 that Humayun encamped 
at a place 12 }^os from Bikanir on 17th Rabi II 949 (31st July, 1542) 
But neither Pokaran nor Fallodi answers the debcription. This is. we 
dunk, the date of Humayun’s entering the territory of Maldev at 
Satalmir. 
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Atka Khan reached Jodhpur probably on the 
5th August, bearing Humayun’s lofty farman, 
desiring the Rajah to wait upon his imperial Majesty. 
Maldev owing to far-sighted political considerations 
did not proceed personally to welcome his pro- 
crastinating guest, who had made his appearance 
12 mcnihs aftei iht date of invitation, vvithout 
previous intimation. But Rajput hospitality was noi 
dishonouiec) in him; iiiaking excuses for his inability 
to attend His Majesty in person, he sent to Humayun 
the customarx s-itt of fiuits''' and some ashrafis (gold 
coins) and aimonr v>fith the f ratifying message ‘You 
are welcome I 1 gi\e you Bik.uiir’f . But the Mughal 
envoy suspected the good faith of Maldev who 
showed want of due respect for Iris master's jarman 
by not atterdina liim in person; his excuses apjaeared 
to him to be w'ai ting in sincerity, and his suspicion 
was perhaps nrcatly enhoneec! by the absence of aii> 
sign of militaiy activity in Jodhpur, where he had 

* Spt* liiil'ars MS p 78 Sit Wirt’ tr.ms p 

t Sec Mrs vf rid ’( trnnt-liji jn of C‘ilKadm\ I Namo 
p 134 Citdtjidiji it a hr ifis uilh were rR 1 

Fallodi before Mcrn ^ un’s f'nxoy Ir ft iIk 'Hinp for fodltpiir br ^ 
this would ' st .IS if M.ddrv’s m< n w# re .iw ulimr Hiimavin '' 
arnv'nl <it rcWIfjdi a ifh (1 e pri^enfs wliHii w.is far frf m IJ^ul^ 
case At J oc^fipur .brut 150 milf s ly frt.m Pokaran, Mald< ^ 
scarcely jjot the news before the appearance of the Mughal envo^ 
at hia Court Gifts were sent in all probability as the resjx'ctful 
response to Humayun’s larman 
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expected to see a large army fully equipped for his 
master’s service. He communicated his own feelings 
to Humayun and perhaps gave him a hint to be on 
his guard. The gifts of Maldev probably reached 
Humayun on the 9th . But the secret communications 
of his agent and the fact of Maldev’s non-attendance 
made Humayun suspidous of the Ra)nh’s intentions, 
jauhar says, “The above-mentioned (Maldev) made 
excuses and sent a small gift of fruits. But no sign 
of loyalty was visible which could comfort His 

Majesty.” (MS. p. 74).* 

From his original encampment Humayun re- 
traced his steps westward, becoming suspicious of 
the attitude of Maldev. Jauhar says, he “encamped 
<it Kul-i-Yogi (?) and anxiously waited for the news 
of Maldev from all quarters. In short, reliable news 
reached him that Maldev was bent on mischief and 
had no intention of seeing him ; he marched from that 
place and halted at the pond of Sambhar.“t [Hauz-i- 
Sambar, this seems to be an error in our MS. jauhar ; 
evidently Satalmir is meant] (jauhar, MS. p. 79). 

From Gulbadan (“TTiere came here an envoy 
from Sher Khan, etc.”, p. 154] and Nizamuddin 

* Stewart’s translatioir (p 38) runs thus : — 'We remained there 
tor three days, without any hospitality being shown to us, or any 
comfort given to the distressed monarch.” 

t jauhar could never mean by this the famous salt lake Sambhar 
on the border of Jaipur State. 
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(see Elliot, v. 211), we know that Sher Shah had 
sent an ambassador with a threatening message to 
Maldev and that this ambassador reached Jodhpur 
while Humayun’s envoy was present there. 

Nizamuddin says, “When Maldev was informed 
of the Emperor’s weakness he was much alarmed ; 
for he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his 
own to withstand Sher Khan. Sher Khan had sent 
an ambassador to Maldev, holding out great expec- 
tations ; and the latter very ungenerously (az l^amal- 
Ube-muravvati) promised to make Humayun a 
prisoner if possible, and give him over into the hands 
of his enemy. Nagor and its dependencies had fallen 
into the power of Sher Khan and consequently he was 
afraid lest Sher Khan should be annoyed and send 
a large army to his territory against Humayun.’’* 


*The above passajfcs unmistakably show that Sher Shah was 
well aware of Humayurr.s movements, and his readines<« to enter into 
war with .so powerful a prince as Maldev implies a previous course 
of military preparations Humayuu’s envoy was at Jodhpur from 
5th to 14th August. The simultaneous prese.nre of Mughal and 
Afghan envoys suggests that the latter must have arrived at Jodhpur, 
on the I2lh August at the latest Abul f azl savs that Humayun 
left Jesalmir on 10th Jamada I. (2}rd August. 1342) for Amarkot 
From Jduhar and Gulbadan’s accounts it appears that Humayun took 
about 5 days to pass through Jesalmir. So he* must have begun hi*' 
retreat from Marwar not later than !7th August. Humayun’s envoy 
Atka Khan fled on 14th ; otherwise it would not have been po.ssible 
for him to reach Humayun’s camp near Pokaran on the morning c'f 
17th August. 


SHER SHAH INVADES MARWAR 
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{Tabak.at-i-Akhari in Elliot, v. 211'12 = Pers. text, 

p. 206.) 

After his return to Agra Sher Shah had one 
month’s time to organize his resources and take pre- 
cautionary steps. With the possession of Rantam- 
bhor and Malwa, Agra became comparatively safe; 
at least a surprise from the south-west was impos- 
sible. He seems to have been mainly occupied in 
the Mewat and Delhi regions where his frontier came 
in touch with that of Maldev, and which he had had 
no previous occasion to visit. An alarming state of 
things existed there: Maldev possessed Jhujjar (long. 
78 . lat. 28 ; Tod’s Jajawar, see Rajasthan, p. 851), 
a town within 50 miles ol Delhi. .Anyhow Sher 
Shah was not taken by surprise when the definite 
news of Hiiniayun's arrival m Marw’ar (31st July) 
reached him on the 4lh .Aueust (?). He lost no time 
in a tedious exchange of diplomatic messages, but at 
once entered Maldev’s territories ai d began to march 
upon Nagor.* He made three or four marches before 
despatching his messenger (on the 8th August ?) to 
Maldev, offering him the alternative of either himself 

* Nizamuddin'*' sldtcmrnt lli.U N.i^for and it'' dependencies had 
hiUtMi into ihe hands of Sher ^^ll.^h laniiol be lahen loo iuerally 
Before this incident Sher Shah iiad not (onqiiered it and at 
this time in four marches from the frontier of Mewat. he could not 
reach even Didawana which is 70 milej. nort' of Nagor We suppose 
hJidawana (salt lake) was the extreme point of Sher Shah’s advance. 
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expelling Humayun from his territories or suffering 
it to be done by the Afghans, i.e., in plain words, 
giving battle. 

Maldev did not accord an open welcome to 
Humayun, because he felt that the vigilant eye of 
Sher Shah was already upon him ; and such a course 
of action would leave him no line of retreat and no 
plea to explain away his unfriendly act. At the time 
of Humayun ’s arrival he was not prepared for war, 
as he had no powerful standing army ready for 
immediate service. His forces consisted of the 
feudal levies of his clansmen, scattered throughout 
his wide dominions. Such an army could he 
mustered only with difficulty and delay. He had, 
moreover, given up all hope of the coming of 
Humayun ; and with it all idea of an offensive cam- 
paign against Sher Shah. But the presence of 
Humayun, though at an inopportune moment, 
seemed once more to have roused his slumbering 
ambition. But to his terror and surprise, he found 
Sher Shah penetrating into his territories before even 
the Afghan envoy appeared at his Court to make a 
formal protest. Thus, Sher Shah forced him to make 
an immediate decision between peace and war. But 
war could not but be ruinous to Maldev, who decided 
to avoid it by all means. Having explained away 
Humayun’s arrival in his dominion as accidental, he 
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submitted to Sher Shah’s demand to expel him from 
Marwar. During this time, two Mughals were at 
Jodhpur ; one was Atka Khan whom Humayun had 
sent there to learn Maldev’s intentions, and the other 
was an ex-librarian of Humayun named Mulla Surkfi, 
who had taken service with the Rana. The arrival 
of Sher Shah’s envoy and Maldev’s attentions to him 
very naturally caused them to suspect these proceed- 
ings as part of a treacherous plot of Maldev to 
entrap Humayun and hand him over to Sher Shah. 
So Mulla Surkh wrote to Humayun, “March at once 
from wherever you tire, for Maldev intends to make 
you prisoner. Put no trust in his words. There 
came here an envoy from Sher Khan who brought a 
letter to say ; 'By whatever means you know and 
can use, capture that King. If you will do this. 1 will 
give you Nagor ( ?), and Alwar, and whatever place 
you ask for.’ ” {Humayun-Narna, p. 1 ‘>4). Atka 
Khan went away without permission, to tell his 
master of the state of affairs at Jodhpur. [T aha\at-i- 
Akbari in Elliot, v. 212). The departure of Atka 
Khan without leave, but surely with the connivance 
of Maldev, was accounted for as flight, and Maldev, 
to save appearances, had to send troops in pursuit 
of the Mughal envoy. 

Humayun, having been warned by his agents, 
retreated precipitately for Amarkot through the 
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Jesalmir territory. The following passage throws 
light on the fact that Maldev was not serious in arrest- 
ing Humayun ; “One morning three divisions of 
cavalry, consisting of 500 men each, were seen pur- 
suing us in the rear All the baggages were 

taken off the horses and placed on camels and the 
foot-soldiers were mounted upon the horses ; but they 

numbered only sixteen troopers His Majesty 

remained behind. Shaikh Ah with seven troopers 

went against the enemy When they came near 

the enemy, they let fly their arrows. By the grace 
of God victory was obtained ; upon that (i.e. , the dis- 
charge of arrows) two troopers (not chiefs as in 
Stewart) of the enemy were severely wounded ; and 
they fell down from their horses ; whereupon the 
others dispersed and fled away defeated.’’* (MS. 
pp. 80-81 = Stewart’s — not very correct — p. 39.) 

However, without further molestation, the 
Mughals entered the territory of Jesalmir, and after 
suffering untold miseries reached Amarkot, where 
they found a happy asylum. f A glimpse of joy and 


* Maldcv's troops fled because, in all likelihood, they were 
instructed secretly not to press the fugitives hard but turn back 
after a show of attack which was only me.ant to deceive the accom- 
panying agent of Sher Shah. So it is not strange that they fled at 
the first sight of blood. 

t The current account of Humayun*s retreat from Marwar is 
wholly inaccurate, owing to the wrong translation of Stewart or his 
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hope gladdened the heart of the unhappy prince at 
the birth of Hamida Banu’s first child, the future 
Emperor Akbar. 

Sher Shah and Maldev both were glad to avoid 
a war at that particular moment. The Afghans 
evacuated the territories of Maldev, who probably 
flattered himself for his imaginary diplomatic triumph 
over Sher Shah. Indeed, he deserves credit for his 
great tact in freeing himself from a truly critical 
situation without incurring the- odium of delivering 
Humayun into the hands of Sher Shah. 


faulty MS. of Jauh ar*s book. A correct version of the story, as given 
in our MS.» will be found in the appendix. 




CHAPTER X 


The Conquest of Raisin (1543.) 

Sher Shah withdrew his army from Maldev’s 
territory, about the end of September, 1542 A.D., 
when the news of Humayun’s departure from Jesal- 
mir (for Amarkot, 1 0th Jamada 1. 949, 23rd August, 
1542 A.D., A)^barnama, i. 375), fully convinced 
him that there was no possibility of his return to 
Marwar. Abbas says, “That he went from Agra 
in the direction of Bihar and Bengal, and when he 
reached that country (Bihar* or Bengal ?) he was 
attacked by fever.” (MS. Abbas, p. 216). But 
neither he nor any other Persian authority enlightens 
us as to the date and object of his departure, the 
period of his stay and his work there. Sher Shah 
seems to have started for Bihar about the beginning 
of December, 1542, with the object of effecting the 
administrative re-adjustment of that province. Before 
the days of Sher Shah there were no geographical 
designations such as South Bihar and North Bihar. t 

* NiamatullaH {Hisiory of the Afghans, Dorn. p. 134) says that 
Sher Shah weis attacked by illness when he reached Bihar emd 
Patna. 

t North Bihar or Tirhut was conquered by the Muhammadans 
two centuries after South Bihar. 
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Bihar meant only the tract of country on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, bounded on the west by the 
river Son, on the south by the hills of the Gaya 
district, on the east by the frontier of the independent 
monarchy of Bengal (represented by a line some 20 
miles east of Bihar town) and on the north by the 
Ganges ; — roughly corresponding to the ancient 
country of Magadha. Dariya Khan Lohani’s fief of 
Bihar — which he had held from the days of the 
Sharqi kings of jaunpur. and the kingdom of Bihar 
under his son Bahar Khan Lohani (Sultan Muham- 
mad) and grandson jalal Khan Lohani. did not in- 
clude a larger area than this. Sher Shah’s acquisi- 
tion of the Bihar kingdom added to it Sasaram and 
other parganas : (r.c.. the Rohtas district), and his 
annexation of the Mungir district from Mahmud Shah 
of Bengal pushed the eastern frontier of Bihar to the 
Rajmahal hills. Those districts on the northern 
hank of the Ganges, which now form part of the Bihar 
province, were in those days politically quite separate 
from Bihar. They were an integral part of the 
province — later on the k.ingdom — of Bengal, ruled 
by a governor whose head-quarters were at Hajipur. 
It has been already mentioned that Sher Shah ex- 
cluded the districts west of the Kushi from his 
newly created province of Bengal in 1541 A.D. He 
now constituted one large province by bringing about 
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the administrative and political union of the northern 
districts with those of Bihar proper ; and the whole 
province from that date gradually came to be known 
as Bihar. Later on, this re-constituted province 
formed the Subah of Bihar* in Akbar's reign. He 
found that the town of Bihar, about 16 miles away 
from the Ganges, was not a suitaVjle place to be the 
head-quarters of the new province , so the deserted 
city of Patna (ancient Pataliputra) was rebuilt by him. 
The 7 ari!^h-i-Dauc!i says, "Patna was then an insigni- 
ficant town {k_asba-i-muhta}iar) dependent on Bihar, 
which was the seat of the Governor. Shcr Shah came 
to Patna, and while standing on the bank of the 
Ganges, after a steady deliberation and excellent 
reflection said to his attendants, if a fort were built 
in this place the waters of the Ganges could never 
flov/ far from it and Patna would become one of the 
greatest towns of this country, because the Ganges 

* Abul-Fazl thus defines the Subah of Bihar : — “Its length from 
Gadhi (Garhi) to Rohtas is 120 k.os ; its breadth from Tirhut (> this is 
a clear mistake) to the northern mountain.^, 110 kos. On its eastern 
boundary is Bengal ; to the west he Allahabad and Oudh. On the 
north and south it is bounded by hills of considerable elevation 
{Ain-i-Akhori, Jarrelt, ii. 149). The hills of Jharkhand lay to thr 
south of Bihar , so its breadth cannot be measured from Tirhut 
on the northern bank of the Ganges, leaving out the greater half 
on the southern bank. The Newal Kishore Press edition of the 
Persian text commits the same mistake. {Ain-i-Aki>art, third ed 
Book il. p. 66J. 
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flows from the west and the river Gandak coming 
from the north falls into it, {lit., strikes in the waist) 
with a strong current. The strength of the stream 
(the Ganges) is broken ; so it cannot advance towards 
the north. He therefore ordered skilful artificers and 
great architects to make an estimate for the construc- 
tion of a fort where he stood. These experienced 
workmen submitted an estimate of 5 laJ^hs of Rupees, 
which was immediately (ordered to be] made over 
to trustworthy persons. The fort was completed 
within a very short time and became an exceedingly 
strong one. Bihar frein that date w'as deserted and 
fell into ruin, while Patna became one of the largest 
cities of the Province. ’ (MS, 7 arif^h-i-Daudi, 
p. 225, see also the extract in Elliot, iv. 477-478, 
which contains some errors.) He probably left Bihar 
about the middle of March, i 543* for Malwa, to give 
the finishing touch to his concpiest of that province 
by ousting Puran Mai from Raisin. 

* Abbaa (see Elliol, iv. 397) Nizamuddin (Persian text p. 231) 
and Ferishta {Per.sian text p 227) ajyree in placmy the expedition 
against Puran Mai in 930 A H Prof Oowson conjectures, (Elliot 
IV. 404. foot-note 1) that Shrr Shah might have completed the 
^ofK of the conquest in the }:>eginning of 950 A.H His guess is 
**■^6 ; there is no other way of adjusting the dates of subsequent 
events. The Muharram of 950 begins on the 6th April 1543. 
Badayuni gives the date of the siege ot Raisin in the following verse : 

Qiyam-i-boTgoh hashad mubarnV* — 949 A.H But he places the 
dale of its fall in 950 A.H. (See Ranking, i. 476.) 
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The fort of Raisin (long. 77^ 50", lat. 23° 19") 
stands on the highest hill of a detached ridge of the 
Vindhya mountains, stretching north and south for 
about 7)4 miles, along the eastern bank of the upper 
course of the river Betwa. On the north and south 
two mountain streams cut off this ridge from 
contiguous hills, and thus add to the strength of 
its defence. On the east it presents a formidable 
front of unbroken rock wall of gradually increasing 
height from Balna (1722 feet, in the north) to Raisin 
(1760 feet). The hill upon which the fort stands 
juts out a little to the east. 

Rai Silhady Poorbya.f father of Puran Mai, was 
a Chohan Rajput who first distinguished himself lik' 
Medini Rai as the adherent of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa in his struggle with his brother Sahib 
Khan, put forward as a claimant to the throne by 
his treacherous Muslim nobles. With the aid of the 
Rajputs, Mahmud made a clean sweep of the rebels, 
confiscated their fiefs, and conferred them upon the 
Rajput chiefs for their loyal service. Silhady 
received from him Bhilsa, Raisin, Ujjain and 


t Our MS Mak^zan-i-Afaghana (p. 47) calls Silhady Poorbya a 
Gbelot Rajput. Tod says that he belonged to the Tuar tribe 
Rajaathan, i. 320). But Poorbya by which Silhady was best known 
is a branch of the Chelan clan as Col. Tod himself says elsewhere- 
So it is perhaps more accurate to call him a Chohan. 
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•pur as fief probably in 1503 A.D, The 
on of old Muhammadan noble families and 
n rise of the Hindus to supreme importance 
’ created much bad blood between the 
he rival creeds. The Muslims suffered 
' oppression at the hands of the Rajput 
addin sa 3 s, "Most of the Muslim 
-id nobles (of Mai wa) became heart-broken 
aadmg their wives and children by the hand they 

lOrsook their houses The wives and daughters 

of the Musalmans were seized by the Rajputs, made 
concubines and trainerj as dancing women.” 
{Tabak,at~i-Ai}^hari, f^ersian text. 383). Soon after- 
wards Sultan Mahmud .set about destroying the 
Rajput chiefs with the help of the auxiliaries sent by 
Suit an Muzaffar Shah II of Gujrat. But the attempt 
ended sadly in his defeat and captivity in a fight near 
Gagron, with FGua Sanga of Mewar who had come 
to aid the Rajputs (1312 A.D. ?). Since then Silhady 
Poorbya, Medini Rai and other Rajput chiefs had 
transferred their allegiance to the Rana of Mewar. 
Babur* mentions Silhady as a vassal of Rana Sanga 

IS curious lo notice that Babur calls Silhady Salahu-d-din , 
Al^hds Sarwani also calls him l,y tlie Islamic name (see Elliot, iv. 
It cannot be said that Babur could not write the Hindu name, 
We find more abstruse names spelt correctly in the Memoirs; so 
Silhady must have been knovvn by Kia Muslim title at that time. 
His change of faith must therefore have taken place at a lime before 
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who held a territory ‘yielding 30,000 horse’, 
{Memoirs, p. 562.) Bhupat, son of Silhady fought 
in the battle of Kanwa, and fell on that woeful field 
of carnage with 6,000 horse. But the annals of 
Mewar brand Silhady as “the thief of Raisin” who 
brought about the defeat of Rana Sanga at Kanwa 
by deserting to Babur at a critical moment of the 
battle. (Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 320.) Such a tradition 
opposed to authentic history cannot be accepted as 
true. Popular legend is everywhere prone to 
attribute great national disasters to some fictitious 
treachery. Bahadur Shah of Gujrat, who had over- 
thrown Sultan Mahmud Khilji 11 and annexed Malwa 
to his kingdom, attacked the possessions of Silhady 
and besieged Raisin in 1532 A.D. When the 
guns of Rumi Khan hculed destruction against the 

Babur’s /nvasion of India (1526 A.D) is importanl a*' 

disprove.s the slory of Silhady’s ronv^rsion m thf* camp of Bahnchir 
Shah as lold by NizarnudcJiii, f enshta and Muat i Sif^andan. Bevcridj^ 
{see fool-note 3 p 305 Ak^arnama) seems lo rounlenaiK e thi.« error 
by quoting the story from Mirut-i-Sii^andari. One still more glarinfJ 
error is to be found in that foot-note, Bhupat, who died in the batth' 
of Kanwa. 1527 A. D. (see Babur’s Memoirs p. 573) is made to 
betray Mandu to Humayiin m 1535 A.D in revenge for the death 
of his father in 1532 A D. { ') 

t The accusation of keeping Mu'*lim women in his liarcin 
is made against Silhady a.s Abbas later on accuses Puran Mai 
the same crime, I he same pious effort for the deliverance of 
Muslim womeri rs credited to Bahadur Shah as Abbas claims f^^t 
Sher Shah. 
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walls of the fort, the Rajputs, finding the position 
untenable, are said to have burnt the Muslim 
women along with their own families and fallen upon 
the foe ‘to kill and die’. (For the campaign of 
Bahadur Shah against Raisin, see Mirat-i-SiJ^andari, 
Persian text, pp. 223-230.) 

During the sack of Raisin Puran Mai, and the 
widow and son of Bhupat — w’ho had married the 
daughter of Rana Sanga- — were m Mewar. Bahadur 
was not satisfied with <'\tcrminating the Rajput 
influence in Maiwa : the sack of Chitor by him in 
13^3 marks the climax of vindictive Muslim hatred 
towards the Rajputs which had o.'iinnated in the 
caily years of the reign of Sultan Mahmud Khilji of 
Maiwa. After the death of Bahadur Shah (February, 
1337 A.D.) P uran Mai was invited to Maiwa by 
Mallu Khan, who wished to strengthen his hands by 
securing the adher^'nee erf the Rcijputs against his 
Muslim rivals. He’ wrested Raism and the 
neighbouring territoric’s from th.. Muslims, of c-rrse 
with no gentle hand. He soon pushed his conquest 
to the neighbourhood of Chanderi, invested his 
ne'phew Pratap with the title of Rajah and laid the 
foundation of a powerful Rajput nrincipality. The 
Muslims who had rejoiced over the fall of the infidels 
five years before, we-rc now eloubly aggrieved at 
the re-establishment of Hindu influence on the 
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destruction of many Muslim families. It is not 
strange that they should pray for the coming of 
another Avenger of Islam. 

But Sher Shah’s campaign against Puran Mai 
towards the end of 949 A.H. (beginning of 1543 
A.D.) in spite of his submission in the previous year 
was not undertaken out of a religious motive to punish 
Puran Mai for enslaving the families of the Muslims 
of Chanderl, as the bigoted Muslim historians fondly 
believed. Its real cause is to be found in Sher 
Shah’s wise though stern policy of consolidation of 
his conquests in Malwa by transplanting the native 
chiefs from their original seats of power to some 
remote province if they would consent to be thus 
removed or by destroying them outright in case of 
refusal. No incentive of fanaticism was necessary, 
as the political object was a sufficient stimulant to 
move Slier Shah against Raisin. Puran Mai hticl 
been spared in the previous year because Sher Shah 
thought it more politic and convenient under the 
circumstances, — wishing to destroy his enemies 
piecemeal and avoid an united opposition at the first 
stage of the conquest. Puran Mai’s extraordinary 
escort of 6,000 Rajputs and Sher Shah’s princely gifts 
to him implied mutual suspicion and insincerity. 
The intrigue of Maldev made Sher Shah distrustful 
of the Rajputs who, next to the Mughals, were his 
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most formidable opponents. The possessions of 
Puran Mai were skirted on the east by the hills of 
Bnndelkhand, Garrah, and Gondwana, where many 
Rajput chiefs held sway. The majority of the native 
population of Malwa were Rajputs and Maldev, 
whose territories fringed a portion of Malwa, was a 
prince ambitious, powerful and diplomatic. One 
single fort unsubdued might overturn an Empire as 
Sher Shah could realize by contemplating the fate of 
Humayun. So he determined to safeguard himself 
against unknown dangers by rooting out Rajput 
influence in Malwa. 

Sher Shah had formed the plan of campaign 
against Puran Mai before he left Agra for Bihar and 
Bengal, i.e., about December, 1542. His son Jalal 
Khan was ordered to take the held about January, 
1543 A.D. It is not definitely known under what 
pretext this unprovoked attack was made. We learn 
from Abbas that in the course of the final negotiations 
for the surrender of Raisin, Sher Shah offered the 
governorship of Benares to Puran Mai. Such an 
offer, or something like it for the peaceful surrender 
of his possessions, may have been made to Puran Mai 
before striking the blow. 

The fate of Mallu Khan had been a sufficient 
warning to Puran Mai, who seems to have been well 

prepared for a sturdy resistance. Before Sher Shah 

in 
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joined his son, the latter had conquered Puran Mai’s 
territories as far as the town of Bhilsa, 14 miles north 
of Raisin. Upon his arrival, the Rajput chief retired 
behind the ridge of the hills on which Raisin stainds 
and defended his new position with great bravery and 
obstinacy. Abbas says that Sher Shah besieged 
Raisin for six months, which seems too long a period 
to be probable ; the siege may have lasted for four 
months, from April to July 1543. Sher Shah’s 
operation against Raisin was not really the siege of 
one fort, but rather a blockade of the fortified chain 
of hills on one of which Raisin stands. It should not 
be supposed that the Rajputs were driven into the 
fortress and all ingress and egress of it stopped. 
Raisin was too small a fort to accommodate ten 
thousand souls, male and female, within its four 
walls. 

No remarkable incident is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the blockade except a melee fought between 
1,500 Afghans and the same number of Rajputs, in 
which the Afghans are said to have been victorious. 
(Abbas in Elliot, iv. 399-400.) But this is a mere 
camp-tale, as its origin shows, having no claim to 
authenticity. TTie Afghans seem to have fared ill in 
their surprise encounter with the Rajputs who 
possibly used to lure small parties of their rash 
enemies into the hills, as Sher Shah’s strict order that 
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no Afghan should approach the fort shows, (Abbas 
MS. p. 221 .) “Sher Shah then drew the airtillery of 
other citadels to his camp ; and planting it upon high 
scaffolds so hard pressed the fort that the garrison had 
scarcely time enough to breathe" {Mah^hzan-i- 
Ajaghana, trans. by Dorn, p. 136). Another 
incident, thoroughly characteristic, of Sher Shah, is 
mentioned by Abbas. Several hea\'y cannon had to 
be cast in the siege-camp for which Sher Shah issued 
an "order that copper (mas; translated in Elliot as 
"Brass") of every description, what they (the 
Afghans) possessed or on which hands could be laid, 
should be brought and melted into large mortars 
(dcghs). All copper vessels such as large cooking- 
pots (deghs) and dishes from the bazar and tents of 
the soldiers were procured and mortars were cast. 
Order was given to bombard the fort from all sides 
(?) simultaneously. When the balls struck the fort 
and holes were made. F^uran Mai, alarmed at this, 
opened negotiations for surrender. (Abbaa MS. 

p. 224 = Elliot, iv. 401 .) 

Though F^uran Mai is said to have opened the 
negotiations, wc find Sher Shah accepting with 
manifest eagerness and alacrity the very terms pro- 
posed by the vanquished party, viz., (1) The Rajputs 
with their families and belongings should be allowed 
to march away unmolested beyond the frontier of 
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Malwa ; (2) Sher Shah should march back two 
marches from the fort before the Rajputs would come 
down, (3) Adll Khan (the eldest son of Sher Shah), 
and Qutb Khan Banet should bind themselves by 
promises and oaths that Puran Mai’s party should 
suffer no injury in property and person (Abbas in 
Elliot, iv. 401). These terms were ratified by Sher 
Shah without raising the slightest objection or pres- 
sing for any new condition of his own. This very 
compliant attitude of Sher Shah, made conspicuous 
by contrast w'ith his subsequent breach of faith, is 
apt to make one suspect that he meditated treachery 
from the beginning. But on closer examination the 
original intention of Sher Shah is found sincere and 
humane. The main objects of Sher Shah’s expedi- 
tion were the acquisition of the fort of Raisin and the 
removal of Puran Mai from Malwa ; these he meant 
to achieve with the smallest sacrifice of the lives* of 
his soldiers. Puran Mai’s offer to evacuate the fort 
satisfied all these conditions ; so it is no wonder that 
Sher Shah accepted it readily. 

The second and third points urged by Puran 
Mai, viz., the removal of the Afghan camp to a 

* Sher Shah’s proverbial economy of his troops and tender 
regfard for their lives, led the historian Badayuni to describe it iri 
rather exaggerated terms, “Sher Shah would not give the head of 
one of his soldiers for a kingdom and to whom Afghans were 
dearer than can be expressed.*' (Ranking's translation. Vol. I., p. 477 ) 
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distance and pledge of faith by two nobles, were but 
necessary safeguards which were in no way either 
derogatory to the honour or prejudicial to the interests 
of Sher Shah. The Rajput and the Afghan 
encamped on the same ground were as sure to rush 
at each other as two rival bulls let loose in the same 
field. Sher Shah who knew the desperate character 
of both peoples, could realize the necessity of such 
a Withdrawal in the interests of peace. TTe pledge of 
honour of pow'erful nobles, was quite in the nature of 
things in medieval India down to the latest days of 
Muslim rule, to reassure those who had reason to be 
distrustful of the sovereign. So there is nothing to 
warrant the conclusion that Sher Shah accepted the 
extravagant terms of Puran Mai without meaning to 
observe them. As an alternative to peaceful 
evacuation, Sher Shah had in his mind's eye the 
horrible scene of slaughter of his soldiers at the hands 
of the Rajputs, who would fall upon them with mad 
fury to find death, after the performance of Johar by 
their families. Four thousand Chohans were not 
likely to die before killing an equal number of 
Afghans, which meant more than double the 
casualties he had suffered in the battles of Chaunsa 
and Bilgram combined. Such a gloomy prospect 
was enough to deter him from driving his enemies to 
despair. 
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However, Sher Shaih sent Adil Khan and Qutb 
Khan Banet (or Munib as in MS. Abbas p. 225) into 
the fort to ratify the convention upon these terms and 
take the necessary oath to satisfy Puran Mai. Four 
thousand Rajputs with their families and jxissessions 
came down from the fort and encamped at a distance 
of one march from the camp of Sher Shah.* 

What Sher Shah sincerely wished to avert was 
forced upon him by a sudden outburst of feeling in 
his camp. The Afghan troops had breathed for 
several months the anti-Rajput atmosphere in the 
society of their co-religlomsts in Malwa, who had un- 
doubtedly suffered wrongs at the hands of these 
Rajputs. The minds of the Afghans were inflamed 
by exaggerated tales of oppression and they were 
hailed as the avenging host of the Lord. Sher Shah 
may have also heard these accusations before ; but 

* Puran Mai had insisted that Sher Shah would march away two 
stages from the fort A passage in our MS Abbas p. 225, suggests 
that Puran Mai encamped on the spot where Sher Shah had encamp 
ed on the previous day 

Abul'FazI ( Al^harnama, i 399) QaJls it ’ a dishonest treaty 
and many others aie inclined to concur with Kim. looking upon the 
affair as a whole. But what followed later on might not have been 
intended by Sher Shah in the beginning, especially when we 
that he had no other end m view to be gained by perfidy, ff he 
had determined on the annihilation of the Rajputs beforehand and 
been prepared to pay a heavy price in the blood of his soldiers ioi 
it, he could by pressing the siege as well have accomplished 
without incurring the odium 
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he was not the man to suffer his political aim to be 
obscured by such passions and prejudices. His 
order forbidding the Afghans to seek battle with the 
soldiers of Puran Mai, and the great difficulty of 
access to the hills, had restrained the zeal of the 
Afghans. But the pent-up fur\’ broke out with an 
accumulated Impetus when they saw the hated 
infidels within their easy reach, encamped in the plain 
below. The clamour was probably raised on the 
very night the Rajputs evacuated the fort. Next 
morning the Rajputs seem to have begun their march 
unmolested. But the murmur against Sher Shah for 
letting the enemies of Islam. — for in no other light did 
the Rajputs appear to the excited fanatics, — escape 
with impunity grew louder. To prevail upon the 
Shah for allowing them to attack Puran Mai, the 
Afghans and the expelled Muslim lords* of the 
neighbouring districts appealed to the venerable 
Shaikh Rafiuddin Safavi (whose great reputation for 
sanctity had won for him the title of X/ Muqaddasa, 
or the Sacred from Sultan Sikandar Lodif), to use his 
influence with the king. The Shaikh, who had seen 
tl*e golden age of Islam, when the Hindus could not 

* Some of these had been probably in the camp of Sher Shah 
from the beginning of the campaign, aiding him in his operationa 
Raisin by their local knowledge, in the hope of getting back 
^f'eir poeaeasion and retaliating their wrongs. 

t See Badavuni trunalnted Kv Ranking. D. 476. 
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get barbars to shave their beards, their bathing in the 
Ganges was forbidden, and their temples and idols 
broken by Sultan Sikandar’s order, — was not the mar 
to refuse his assistance in such a highly meritorious 
work. Nizamuddin says: “The ulemas, specially 
Amir [Mir?] Shaikh Sayyid Rafiuddln Safavi, issued 
afatwa for the death of Puran Mal“ {Tabakat-i- 
Al^bari, text p. 231). There is no reason to think, 
that the religious code was unnecessarily twisted in 
the case of Puran Mai ; for, we find 1 50 years after 
the Muhammadan theologians in the reign of 
Aurangzib issuing a similar decree against 
Shambhuji, (the son of Shlvaji), for his “having slain, 
captured and dishonoured Muslims and plundered 
the cities of Islam.” (Prof. Sarkar's History of 
Aurangzib, iv. 403). 

That Puran Mai had killed Muslims and 
deprived them of their possessions cannot be gainsaid, 
though his alleged dishonouring of their women is 
doubtful. The Makhzan-i-Ajaghana says, “Shaikh 
Khalil Mir Sayyid Rafiuddln and others unanimously 
agreed in the point, that it was the duty of a monarch 
addicted to the true faith, in defiance of any treaty and 
oath, to extirpate and annihilate the infidels and 
impious.” (Dorn’s translation p. 137.) Sher Shah 
could not refuse to respect the jatvOa of so eminent 
and holy a person without incurring the deinger of a 
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serious discontent, verging on rebellion among the 
Afghans. In that frame of mind the Afghans armed 
with the sanction of religion, could not be restrained 
by any earthly terror. It appears that he was con- 
strained to break his faith to avert a grave situation. 

A division of the Afghan army with a large 
number of elephants marched under the command of 
Isa Khan Hajjab against Puran Mai. The Afghan 
army made a forced march m the night to overtake 
the Rajputs who had some twelve hours' start. At 
dawn they approached the camp of the Rajputs, who 
having been apprised of the situation, prepared for the 
last awful self-destruction characteristic of their race. 
With fire and sword the Rajputs destroyed their wives 
and children. With their minds thus relieved of all 
earthly concerns, they charged the enemy with all the 
fury of despair and died fighting to a man. 

This act of Sher Shah has been severely 
condemned by all modern writers. It is regarded as 
the greatest blot on his character. That Sher Shah 
broke his word is apparent. But the act is less con- 
demnable than the dangerous principle avowed — 
viz., ‘No faith need be kept with the infidels,” 
which was advanced by the venerable theologian to 
remove the moral scruples of Sher Shah. If any one 
IS to be blamed for this, it is Rafiuddin and not Sher 
Shah. It vvas in the power of the venerable Shaikh 
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to cool down the fury of the Afghans, by pointing 
out the immorality of such an act. Sher Shah deserves 
our unstinted sympathy when we consider what over- 
whelming moral influence and pressure of fanaticism 
were brought to bear upon him. The personal 
magnetism of a saintly scholar in oriental countries, 
over both the Hindu and Muslim communities, i.s 
well known ; and the eagerness displayed in the 20th 
century by the frontier Pathans to become Ghazis and 
Shahids by making an attempt upon the life of a non- 
Muslim under most desperate circumstances, will 
give an idea of the fervour of their ancestors in the 
race for martyrdom four centuries before. To stand 
between Puran Mai and these fanatics crying for 
blood, was to stand between an infuriated tiger and 
its prey. 

Elphin stone has stigmatized this act of Sher Shah 
with undue severity. He says, **No motive can be 
discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty. 
There was no example to make or injury to revenge, 
and the days of religious fury were long since gone 
t»y. yet there is no action so atrocious In the history 
of any Muhammadan prince in India except Tamer- 
lane” {History of India, p. 456). That no motive 
can be discovered is sufficient to acquit Sher Shah 
of the accusation of treachery, unless we think that 
he indulged in wickedness for wickedness’s sake. 
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Prof. Dowson brands tKis act as “The cold-blooded 
massacre of the prisoners of Raisin.” (Preface 
Elliot’s History, Vol. IV., p. viii.) But a more un- 
just and misleading remark than this is rarely met 
with in history. 

Tbe Rajputs who evacuated Raisin were not 
prisoners’. They surrendered the fort but not their 
persons to Sher Shah. They carried their arms, and 
no restraint was put upon their liberty. TTey were 
like a hostile garrison in arms allowed to march out 
with all honours of war. They did not die in ‘cold- 
blood’ and their death was not ‘a massacre’. Tbey 
dic'd in a hotly contested battle amidst heaps of their 
slaughtered enemies. Sher Shah’s breach of faith 
made no alteration in the traditional mode of a 
Rajput’s death, though it shortened the span of their 
earthly existence by a few days. 

However, no historian will maintain that Sher 
Shah was incapable of treachery and perfidy — which 
are clearly brought to light in the case of Blbi Path 
Malika and the capture of Rohtas. But the imputa- 
tion of the same charge in the affair of Raisin is not 
historically true. Even if Sher Shah’s act were one 
of barefaced treachery, the historian, in all fairness 
and justice, can only say that he was not above the 
niorals of his age. 
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The Conquest of Multan and Sindh by Haibat Khan 

Niazi, Governor of the Punjab (949-950 H.) 

The generals of Sher Shah such as Haibat Khan 
Niazi, Isa Khan Niazi, Habib Khan, Khawas Khan 
etc., who were left in the North-western frontier with 
50,000 troops (MS. Makhzan-i-Afaghana, p. 41) a* 
the time of Sher Shah’s departure for Bengal in 
March 1541, did not get on well together and the 
misunderstanding between Haibat Khan Niazi and 
Khawas Khan had grown so serious that the latter 
wrote a letter to Sher Shah urging that one of them 
should be recalled* to his presence. (Abbas MS. 

p.217). 

Haibat Khan Niazi was a good soldier and had 
a large tribal following. Khawas Khan though of a 
humble origin (a household slave of Sher Shah), 
proved himself the best general and was most 
respected by his contemporaries. He had conquered 
Gaur, extirpated Maharath Chero, and taken a 
distinguished part in the battles of Chaunsa and 
Bilgram. In the Punjab these two able soldiers 
were left with co-ordinate authority ; so it is no 
wonder that they should quarrel. The letter of 

* MS. used by Elliot (Dowson ?) seems to differ a little. 1" 
Elliot, iv, 397 wc find “And requesting him to send a 
for each of them/* Our MS. reads az do kiu ekc-ra dar tak^^ 
eqdam'i-khud ialbid. 
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Khawas Khan reached Sher Shah’s camp at Ujjain* 
during his first campaign in Malwa, 949 H. (April, 
1542). He nominated Haibat Khan Nicizi Governor 
of the Punjab with the command of 30,000 horse 
and recalled to his side Khawas Khan. Habib Khan 
and Isa Khan Niazi with the remaining troops. 
Kiiawas Khan was recalled in May, 1542, and he 
probably took part in the military demonstration 
against Maldev in August, I 542. The appointment 
of Haibat Khan Niazi to the governorship of the 
Punjab was judicious, because he carried greater 
weight with the frontier Afghan tribes owing to his 
position as the chieftain of a powerful local clan. 
The Punjab had ev'er been the home of turbulent and 
warlike peoples who required vigorous handling. 
Khawas Khan, though most enterprising and valiant 
as a soldier, w^as essentially a sentimental, kind- 
hearted man. None but an .Afghan of noble descent 
like Haibat Khan with all the fierceness and energy 
of his race could keep that province well in hand. 
At this time the southern districts of the Punjab 

* Elliot s translation (aoe Elliot, iv 397) says that he received it 
during the siege of Raisin, 950 H. (April, 1543). The text in our 
Ms. Abbas p. 217 is ambiguous. It says. “Sher Shah besieged 
Raisin ; at Ujjain the letter of Khawas Khan reached him." Nizam- 
uddm (see text, p. 231) seems to imply (by the sequence of events) 
that Multan was conquered by Haibat Khan Niaii in 949 H,, before 
die expedition against Puran Mai. The incongruity of the sentence 
in our MS. shows that it has been misplaced. 
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demanded serious attention. The tract of country 
between the rivers Ravi and the Sutlej, from Kasur 
westward up to the borders of Multan, was for the 
most part covered with impassable jungles whicli 
were the haunts of thieves and highway robbers. 
TTiis tract nearly coincides with Sarkar Dipalpur* of 
the Subah of Multan (Ain-i-AJ^bari, ii.l 13, translated 
by J arrett). Path Khan Jat, a robber chief of 
Kabulahf after the destruction of the Lodi Empire, 
“had devastated the entire tract of LakhiJ jungle and 
caused such a confusion from Labor to Delhi that 
complaints of his violent behaviour were without in- 
termission brought to Court.” (Dorn, pp. 134-135 ; 
see Abbas, Elliot iv. 398 and fcKit-note 1). 


* Identical with the modern Montgomery diBlrict of the Punjab 
{India of Aurangzih by Prof J. N. Sarkar. foot note p 76). 

t Elliot's (iv. 398) Kayula ifi wrong. Dorn (p. 137) correctly say'* 
Koi Kahala In the modern map it is W'ritten *KuKoolah" long 
73° , lat. 30'-' IP' about 7 miles north of the Sutle). This i'' 
"Kabulah” m the Sarkar Dipalpur of Abul-Fazi {Ain-i-Al^hari, ii. 113) 
Dowson suggests Kapura (Elliot, iv. foot-note, p 398). Kot Kapurri 
is a town on the southern hank of the Sutlej, ne.'ir Firozpur. mentioned 
by J. D. Cunningham (History of the Sikhs, p 280) However w? 
are not justified in altering the unanimouh rending (i c.. Kabulah) of 
all the authorities. 

J The word Lakhi seems to have also some other 8ignifican<“<’ 
than "A hundred thousand,” for in /lin-i yl^harr (n 113) we hnd 
the name of many places in the Sarkar of Dipalpur preceded by the 
word L^khi, such as Lakhi-Rahimabad. Lakhi Alampur. etc. 
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TTie anarchical state of the province of Multan* 
after the extinction of the Langah dynasty attracted 
also at this time the attention of Sher Shah. He 
ordered Haibat Khan to destroy the robber chief Path 
Khan Jat of Kabulah and expelf the Baloches from 
Multan and restore its prosperity. (See Abbas MS. 

p. 218 = Elliot, iv. 398.) 


Khulasaiu-t-Tawan^h contains some interesting information about 
Lakhi-jungle of Dipaipur “The Wattu. Dogar. Gujar. and other 
tribes live here (at Dipaipur) and are notonous for then refractory 

rind r^'beliious character When the water (of rainy season) 

subsides so many jungles spring ail over this land, owing to the 
great moisture and dampness, that a pedestrian has great difficulty in 
travelling How then can a rider"' For this reason the country is 
called Lakhi jungle (a hundred thousand {ore^ls). The wicked men 

of this plain, owing to the assistance of the nvet and shelter 

afforded by the impassable jungle twhicK is leagues in length and 
breadth) become ambuscaderi*. highway'men <vnd thieves. The hand 
of the imperial commander cannot reach the chastisement and 
destruction to these people. {India of Auran^^zib, p 77 ) Lakhi 
Jtmgli” IS one of the MahaLs of the Sarkar of Dipaipur in 
dm i-A }^bari 


For the. history of Multan, see FVrishla (Prrs (ext, pp 324 332. 
^ok li ) and Nizamuddin (Pers text, pp ^38 647) 

t The Dudai were expt lied from .Multan, (perhaps beyond the. 
Indus) as Sher Shah commanded The\ were a powerful tribe do' ^ - 
*0 the reign of Aurangzib if not later Khu/fisu/-ut-Tau-flniih ,ampy 
eatwarda of Multiin five i^os on the fuilher side of th^ LalcKl 
Ghmab. 13 the land of the Bal oclips In >h.it country iherf 
'^hipfta'ns : one is Dudai and Vias 10 thousand hoise .Srticd OH, 
fool-soldiers of his own ; the other Hut and aflXlieS . 

^nd 30,000 foot-soldiers. The two arc always qu' , r i .i . VV 
-bout their boundaries ' o. 77-78. /ndio Haibat Khan 
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Multan, like other provinces of the Delhi Empire, 
had fallen away from it after the invasion of Timur 
(1398 A.D.) The people of Multan elected one 
Shaikh Yusuf a man of learning and high character as 
their king (1443 A.D). Shaikh Yusuf ruled Multan 
for two years ; after which he was treacherously de- 
prived of his kingdom by his father-in-law, Rai Sihar 
Langah the zamindar of Siwi. He ascended the 
throne of Multan under the title of Qutbuddin Langah, 
1443 A.D. The Langahs* who are wrongly 
designated as Afghans by the Decanni historian 
(Ferishta) and by Elphinstone who borrows from him, 
(History of India, p. 771), were probably an Indo- 
Scythian tribe converted to Islam. The Langah 
dynasty reigned in Multan till Babur’s invasion of 


J. N. Sarkar). “Rajah Todar Mai’*, the same history says a 

lines below, “made over this country absolutely to the Baloches 

They re-crossed the Indus probably during the confusion that bold! 

the Sur Empire after the death of Salim Shah 

* For some interesting details about the Langaha, see Tods 

Rajasthan, ii. 1075. He remarks that they were originally 

jg “They are in fact a sub-division of the. Solanki or Chalook race, one 

Jjy j the four Agnikulas’*. “Abul-Fazl says that the inhabitants o 

are not ^ (Siwi) were of the Noomrie (fox) (Lumn?) tribe which i' 

all the auT Gete race, though they have all 

+ 'Ti *^cr8ion adopted the distinctive term Baloch”. This view ^ 
+ I he W I L' Ml 

*1 A I 1 by other writers, such as Masson (Journey to 

than A hunai/ , ^ . 'r . * . h 

.1 . cannot make one a Hmdu, as 1 od conjectures. » 

the name of many pit. . i , . ^ o 

J 1 I , . , ' Khan Jalwani comes under the category 

word Lakhi, such as La*. 
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it no local Afghan chief is mentioned as having 
welcomed him, though several chiefs from the 
Roh country are said to have come to congratulate 
him at Khushab. The three powerful chiefs Path 
Khan Dudai, Ismail Khan Dudai and Ghazi Khan, 
who offered their submission to Sher Shah (to preserve 
\>hat they had gained under the Langahs and the 
Mughals) were Baloches, and the people from whom 
he experienced sturdy resistance were the Gakkhars. 
He temporized with the Baloches by confirming them 
in their estates, and turned his arms against the 
Gakkhars. When his authority was firmly established 
in the interior of the province and the mountaineers 
were well in hand, he took to his favourite plan of 
transplantation of dependent chiefs of doubtful 
fidelity. The Baloch chiefs were a constant source 
of anxiety in Multan — lest they should by conjunc- 
tion with the Mughals and Rajputs cause trouble. 

It cannot be definitely said when Haibat Khan 
took the field against Path Khan Jat and the Baloch 
chiefs. The campaign undoubtedly ended before 
the fail of Raisin (July, I 543 A.D.). It was probably 
begun during the winter of 1 543, when the swampy 
region between the Sutlej and the Ravi (the Lakhi 
jungle) where the operations had to be carried on, 
was sufficiently dry for the passage of armies. 

The campaign was well planned. Haibat Khan 
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was to advance from the east and Bakhshu Langah, 
the zamindar of Uch, was to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives towards Sindh. On the north and west 
of Multan lay the territories of Sher Shah through 
which the enemy could not fly without being inter- 
cepted. 

Haibat Khan sent the vakil of Chakkar Rind the 
vassal chief of Satgarh (long. 73". lat. 31", about 
ten miles off from the southern bank of the Ravi) to 
his master with the message, “Tell Chakkar Rind 
that I shall halt within his confines, and he must have 
his forces ready, for I will take muster of his 
troops.’’* Chakkar Rind was reluctant to receive 
him hospitably. On the second day news came that 
Haibat Khan had reached within 1 2 J^os of Satgarh ; 
Chakkar Rind got afraid at this, thinking that he had 
neither collected troops nor made any arrangements 
for entertaining him. Early in the morning news 
came that Haibat Khan had arrived. Chakkar Rind 
went out to welcome him, but was in a state of great 
alarm. As soon as Haibat Khan saw him he said, 
“1 shall take your new muster at Dipalpur, lest in the 

* Elliot’s translation (see iv. 398) *‘I am Roing to seize MaKla 
is wrong {man mahalla k,hwaham gira/t); inahalla is not a proper 
name here. Abbas uses it m the sense of “muster** review of 
troops, as it is used several lines below where the correct equivalent 
“muster” is found in Elliot too— **I shall take your muster at Dipal' 
pur”. The context also brings out the mistake. 
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delay Path Khan should escape”. (Abbas MS. 
pp. 2 1 8-21 9 = Elliot, iv. 398.) 

Haibat Khan probably started from his head- 
quarters, Labor, and marched along the southern 
bank of the Ravi for Satgarh,* about 65 miles south- 
w^est. His object was to take Chakkar Rindf with 
him under a pretext so that he might not give trouble 
in the rear while he should push on to Multan against 
the Baloches or against the Jat robber chief of 
Kabulah. 

Abbas says “Within two days (from his arrival 
at Satgarh) Haibat Khan arrived at Rattan of Qutb 
Alam Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-ShakkarJ . Path Khan 

*" Masson places Satgarh (wrillen Salgarrah) about 65 miles 
south-west of Labor on the way to Multan (See the map in Mr 
C-harl(-> Mas>on*-' \urraiivc <>/ Journey fo Kalat, published in 

1843J 

t Masson says. “The great Rind tribes . .are included under 
the general denomination Baloch. TTiry are sub-divided into so many 
n.N forty-hiur hraiiches There are nunieroijs Baloches m the countries 
east of the Indus, and tiiey are all I believe Rmds as irj Bahawalpur 
and the Punjalj’’ (see Narrative of a journey to Kalat, i. 345-347) 
A.S the name Chakkar (from San.skrit Chakra) suggests the}' were 
perhaps till then Hindus The Baloch is a very loose term which 
now-a-days includes Rajput Jats and other tribes converted to Islam. 

t Pattan long. 73'^, lat. 3H in the Sarkar of Dipalpur is situated 
44 miles due south of Satgarh. Here lies the tomb of Shaikh Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakkar so often mentioned with reverence by Abbas and 
other Muslim writers. This Shaikh was probably an Afghan, being a 
descendant of Farrukh Shah Kabuli, born in Kotwal in Multan. “In- 
asmuch as heaps of earth were turned into sugar (shakkflr) at his 
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fled and Halnat Khan pursued him. As Path Khan 
had his family and women with him, he perceived 
he was unable to escape from Haibat Khan. There 
was near Karor and Fathpur* a mud-fort ; he took 
shelter in it and Haibat Khan coming in pursuit be- 
sieged the fort.” (See Abbas MS. p. 219 = Fdliot, 
iv. 398.) 

Path Khan employing Shaikh Ibrahim, son of 
Shaikh Farid, as intermediary between them, came to 
the presence of Haibat Khan, who imprisoned him 
urging the plea to Shaikh Ibrahim, ”1 am a servant 
of Sher Shah ; whatever he orders 1 must obe} 
However, when the news of the imprisonment of 
Path Khan reached the garrison they destroyed their 
families ; and three hundred resolute men, under 
Hindu Baloch (Our MS. Abbas says Mando Baloch, 
Ma}^hzan-i-Afaghana, see Dorn p. 135, says Meedo) 


blessed glance ■which had the effect of Alchemy — he became sur 
named Ganj i Shakkar (the storehouse of sugar) *’ {India of Auranpztb 
p 76, by Prof J N Sarkar) 

* Karor is written in modern maps Kuhror its situation being 
long 72° lat 29° 38^^ Fathpur written as Futtuhpoor 72° 10^^ long 
and 29° 40^ lat The two places are 75^ miles and 5V4 miles north 
of the Sutlej river Fathpur is 17 miles north east of Kuhror Thf 
mud fort in which Fath Khan Jat took shelter is very probablj 
Muaaa Kotha of modern maps which is 5 miles south east of Karor 
and 9J^ miles south west of Fathpur Musaa Kotha seems to have 
been a place of some importance » it may have possessed a irnid 
fort m the 16th century 
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cut their way at night through the besieging lines 
after heavy fighting. But Hindu Baloch fell into the 
hands of Bakhshu Langah who delivered him to 
Haibat Khan.* 

The Afghan army then advanced upon Multan, 
taking a northernly route. It is strange that Abbas 
who dwells at some length upon the capture of the 
robber-chief, cursorily passes over the conquest of 
Multan. No fight whth the powerful Baloch chiefs 
Ismail Khan Dudai, Path Khan and Ghazi Khan 
Baloch, is mentioned. Dorn’s copy of Niamatullah is 
also silent upon this point. Our MS. Makhzan-i~ 
Afaghana says (p. 46),* “Haibat Khan marched 
against Path Khan according to the order of (Sher 
Shah). A great battle ensued in which Path Khan 
was defeated. Multan came into the possession of 
Sher Shah.” He restored Multan to its former state 
and the inhabitants who were scattered abroad, were 
again collected together. “He wrote letters to Sher 
Shah reporting the true condition of the country, and 
the capture of Path Khan [Jat] and Hindu Balochf- 


* TaTii^h-i-Daadi (Ms. p. 222) and FerisKta {text p 227) say the 
•ame thing in similar language. All these three writers have mainly 
copied from Nizamuddin, who notices it briefly (TabaJ^at i-Alihari, 
P. 235). 

t The MS. used by Elliot seems to be faulty here. He says 
Bakhshu Langah and Hindu Baluch were taken prisoners by th) 
Afghans.” This is not true. Our MS. Abbas (p. 220) says iK 
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Sher Shah was exceedingly glad and made him a 
Masnad-i-A la and gave him the title of Azam 
Humayun. He also gave him a scarlet tent and 
wrote to him to re-people Multan and to observe the 
customs of the Langahs and not to measure the land 
but only take a share of the produce*. He ordered 
him to put Path Khan (Jat) and Hindu Baloch to 
death, to keep Bakhshu Langah or his son always 
with him, but to confirm his districts on him. As 
soon as “Azam Humayun received this order he left 
Path Jang Khan (the Deputy Governor of the 
Punjab) in Multan and came to Labor and put Path 
Khan and Hindu Baloch to death. Path Jang Khan 
so re-peopled Multan, and showed such benevolence 
to the people that Multan flourished more than it had 
done even in the days of the Langahs. and in the 
country of Multan he founded a city which he called 


AfgKan& only caplurcrl the mud-fort find that il wa«? Bakhshu Lunpaf' 
who arrested Hindu Baloch- It is corroborated by the following' 
pa&saffe • “Medoo (Hindu Baloch) himself was seized by Bnlclishco 
Langah and delivered alive to Haibat Khan *’ (Dorn. History oi 
the Ajghans, p. 135) EUiot’s version (W. 399) is contradictory, iri 
oi\e line he says Hindu Baloch cut Kia way through at night and 
in the next he says Hindu Baloch was made prisoner in the morning 
Whence did Bakhshu Langah come into the mud-fort at night to 
be made captive in the morning? 

* One-fourth of the produce says Makhzan-i-Afaghana (see Dorn 

P. 135) 
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Sher Garh*.” (Abbas MS. pp. 220-221 =Elliot iv. 
390). 

It IS strange that all historians have omitted to 
mention the Afghan conquest of Sindh, which was 
, also in all probability achieved by Haibat Khan. 
Two coins of Sher Shah are extant (in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta), issued respectively in 950 H., 
951 H. from the mint-town, “Sher Gadh urj SaJ^Jiar- 
Bakk^r ’ (See pp. 84-109, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Indian Museum by H. N Wright). TTie importance 
of this numismatic discovery cannot be exaggerated. 
The most minute research in old MSS. could have 
perhaps never given us this piece of information. 
Abbas, Nizarnuddin, Badayuni and .Abul-Fazl are 
silent upon it. Neither Nizarnuddin (text, p. 638) nor 
ferishta (text pp. 321-322, Book II) in their account 
of the reign of Shah Husain .Arghun (from whom 
Sindh was conquered) mentions this incident. We 
miss it in the T arih^h-i-M asumi a professed history of 
Sindh. The following passage of that history 
translated by Mirza Kalich B eg in his H istory of Sindh 


* 1 here IS ono Shah Gaih. l<*ii miles west of the CKinah and 
27 miles south-we^t of Muhan (lal !'• 2^'^' 59" and long. 71 8") 

Another town “Sher Shah” hos milet. cast (there is a railway 
station of that name (lose by) of tlic Chmab and 7\'2 miles south- 
west of Multan, long 71" 25'\ lat 30^ 8" Abbas may unknowingly 
•illude to Sher gadh tirf Sa/jUjcr i-Sofctar in Sindh. 
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(pp. 87-88) throws some side-light upon this Afghan 
conquest of Sakkar and Bakkar ; — 

“Two months after this (Humayun’s departure 
for Qandahar) Bakhsho[u]Langah collected people of 
the tribes of Langah, Baloch, and Nahir [Ahir?] in 
a fort near Multan on the bank opposite Junpur, to 
march against the fort of Bakhar as he was Informed 
that Shah Husain had gone to Tatta and all his 
governors and chiefs had assembled there under him. 
With that object in view he put his troops in 50 boats 
and sent them ahead to fall suddenly on the island 

at night The assailants were a! 

length repulsed and driven back to their boats 

The next day about noon, Bakhsho[u] Langah came 
on beating drums hoping to see the fort already in 
the possession of his men. But as soon as he’ 
approached, guns and muskets were fired at him 
from ramparts of the fort and he was obliged to go 
to Lohri where he spent about 3 days and then went 
back to Multan, after plundering some of the villages 
in the country”. TTris event is said to have taken 
place on the Friday night of 14th Jumada 11. 950 
A.H. (14th September, 1543 A.D.); Humayun 
having started for Qandahar from Siwi on 8 Rabi H- 
(11th July, 1543; Akbarnama, i. 389). 

Now, it is impossible that a petty chief like 
Bakhshu Langah without powerful support dared to 
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provoke a quarrel with Shah Husain Arghun, who 
had razed to the ground the fort of Uch, conquered 
Multan and taken the fort of Dilawar in Bahawalpur. 
(For a detailed account of the reign of Shah Husain 
Arghun, see M. Kalich Beg’s History of Sindh* Boob 
11, pp. 71-80). TTiis expedition was no doubt a 
precursor of the more effective Afghan expedition. 

TTie conquest of Sindh was an even greater 
political and military necessity than that of Multan. 
It gave Sher Shah a firm hold over the Indian desert 
where no more hostile project could be hatched with- 
out his knowledge. In the case of any hostile 
combination by the Rajput States with the ambitious 
Mughal ruler of Tatta Shcr Shah was in a position 
to interfere effectively. The primary motive of Sher 
Shah was to close the Qandahar route via Siwi, 
against Humayun by strengthening Sakkar and 
Bakkar, to which he gave the name of Sher Garh. 
The conquest was complete probably in October- 
November of 1543 A.D. 


taken 


The author says the chapters on Shah Husain's reign 
from TarH^h'i-Masumi, see ihi<i foot-note p. 71. 


are 



CHAPTER XI 


Campaigns in Rajput ana and Bundelkhand. 
Death. 

The Taril^h-i-Daucli (MS. p. 232 --Elliot, iv. 
477) says SKer Shah went to Delhi after* the conques*; 
of Multan and began building New Delhi, two or 
three /fos from the old city, and a small palace, after- 
wards known as Sher Mandal within the new city. 
It places this visit in 947 A.H., which is a clear error. 
Sher Shah probably spent seven or eight months at 
Delhi (July, i 543 A.D. to the end of February, 1 544) 
after his return from the expedition against Raisin, 
occupied partly in building projects and partly in 
extending his revenue and administrative reforms to 
the Punjab and the distriv'ts around Delhi. His 
instructions to Haibat Khan, not to measure land ni 
Multan {jarib) but receive revenue there in kind, 
suggest that the works of measurement of land and 
money-commutation of revenue were going on in 
other parts of the territories in charge of that chief. 

* **After.'’ i.c., sequence of events inTarikh-i'Daudi is extremely 
irregular and surprisingly erroneous, in the next page it 

that from Delhi, Sher Shah led a punitive expedition against Gujar 
tribes such as Pali and Pakal (Elliot reads Pah and Pahal): 
this time news reached that Sher Shah’s Governor of Bengal 
— Khizr Khan — was scheming a rebellion and Sher Shah went there 
( I), In this case, however, it appears to be true. 
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Whatever may have been the other activities of Sher 
Shah at Delhi, military preparation on a grand scale 
was the chief of them, as he contemplated leading 
an expedition against Maldev at the end of the year 
(950 A.H.). No new cause of provocation was 
necessary to justify the offensive. Peace was im- 
possible between them. No monarch of Delhi could 
tolerate foreign dominion within 50 miles of the 
imperial city. Had Maldev’s ambition been confined 
to Rajputana, he might like his predecessors have 
escaped the notice of Delhi sovereigns. Mutual 
suspicion and hostile feelings had been seeking an 
outlet in open conflict from Sher Shah’s acquisition 
of the Empire. The war had well nigh broken out 
in August, I 542, over the question of the arrival of 
Humayun in Marwar. But the extraordinary 
pliancy and conciliatory attitude of Maldev averted 
it. Sher Shah wisely abstained from attacking him 
till he was cut off from possible Mughal aid and well 
nigh enclosed within the iron chain of imperial 
territories. 

Plan of the campaign in Rajputana. 

The territories of M ildev were penetrable on two 
points (without the violation of neutrality of any 
other Rajput State), — t.ie Ajmir district from the east 
by way of Rantamahor, and the Nagor district 
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from the north-east through Jhajjar and Sekhawati. 
Rajputana had been entered by previous con- 
querors through A]mir. Maldev had fortified his 
eastern frontier with special care long before Sher 
Shah conquered the Delhi Empire. It formed a 
rough triangular line of defence with Ajmir as the 
apex of the triangle, a line from Jahajpur to Lalsun!, 
about 1 00 miles in length (the southern half 
represented by the river Banas) as its base, and its 
two sides flanked by the territories of the Mewar and 
Jaipur States respectively. This tract was sprinkled 
with a good number of strong forts; “Maldev not 
only acquired but determined to retain his conquests, 
and erected numerous fortifications* throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of Jodhpur with a 
strong wall besides erecting a palace and adding 

other works to the fortress He also erected 

that bastion in Garh Becili (the citadel of Ajmir) 
called the Kote Boorj," (Tod’s Rajaslhan, p. 851)- 
His territories to the west of the Aravalli range were 
sandy tracts sparsely populated and difficult of access 
to an enemy owing to the scanty supply of forage. 

Sher Shah had to choose what portion of his 
enemy’s territory he should attack first. Herein he 
was confronted by political and military problems of 

* ‘*Chalau not twenty miles away from the capital of the 

Kachwahaa** waa taken and fortiBed by Maldev. 
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a serious nature. His first object was to avoid at the 
oulset offending or alarming the other Rajput States, 
so that they might not be driven into the arms of 
Maldev : secondly to strike a swift and decisive blow 
at his enemy either by capturing Jodhpur or over- 
throwing the Rajput arm}' by forcing it into a general 
action. A loosely-knit feudal State, — such as that 
of Maldev was in spite of his attempt at centralization, 
—becomes stronger instead of being weakened, at 
the end of a protracted .struggle and generally puts 
forth its full strength at the final stage*. Slow and 
repeated blows of foreign invasion harden such a 
State into a strong compact body unless its component 
parts are scattered by a single blow dealt effectively at 
its vital point. The easiest route from Agra to Ajmir 
— which opens the way to Jodhpur — lay through the 
territory of the Kachwahas. If Sher Shah should 
try to force his way through it, Maldev might appear 
there to dispute his passage, and the presence of the 
Rathors might hearten even the “timid Kachwahas 
to gird up their loins against a common enemy. He 
might of course attack Ajmir from Malwa via 
Rantambhor. But that was sure to cause greater 
consternation among other Rajput States, seeing in 
it a design of the invader upon their liberties also. 

* Austria in the 17th and 18th centuries in European history 
is an example in point. 
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Besides, his army would be exposed to surprise attack 
from both flanks by parties of Rathors concealed in 
Mewar and Kachwara. But any attempt on the part 
of the Afghans at dislodging the Rathors from their 
territories was sure to lead to the very thing which it 
was Sher Shah’s wish to avoid. Secondly, it would 
open the campaign with the tedious siege of a strong 
fortress (Ajmir). This was opposed to the tactics of 
Sher Shah, who never tarried to capture a fort while 
there were armies to be overthrown in the open field. 
He had grown wiser by the fate of Humayun, who 
lost the throne of Delhi by opening his campaign with 
the siege of Chunar. With an active enemy hovering 
around, such a siege might end in disaster. He 
apprehended Ajmir might prove Chunar in his case. 
Thirdly, while the main Afghan army would be held 
back from Marwar by Ajmir and the Aravalli, the 
bold Rathor horsemen might break into the Delhi and 
Mewat districts and spread consternation by their 
raids. To prevent this another Afghan army had to 
be locked up there, from which Sher Shah would 
derive no other service. So, avoiding Ajmir where 
Maldev might be expecting him, he seemed to have 
formed the plan of marching upon Jodhpur by way 
of Nagor and Mairta. 

The organization of the commissariat which was 
necessary to feed his army in the desert was not so 
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great a difficulty, as the grappling with military and 
political disadvantages. His rapid advance into the 
Nagor district in August, 1542 had also convinced 
him of the vulnerability of Maldev’s dominions on 
that side. The forts were few, and they could not in 
any way retard the advance of the invaders who 
might easily march past them through the wide 
desert. His army in Malwa with a small reinforce- 
ment would not only be able to defend that province 
but also keep the enemy in play and create a diversion 
by feigning attack upon the trans-Aravalli regions of 
the enemiy. 

About the beginning of January. 1544 A.D.* 
(middle of Shawwal, 950 A.H.) Sher Shah marched 
against Maldev at the head of the largest and most 
magnificent army that he ever commanded. The 
exact number of his troops is not recorded by any 
Persian historian. f 


* Elphinstone Siiys 951 H Prof Dowson sugfjests the- latter half 
of 950 H. Badayiini. Niznmiidchn and Ferishta do not mention 
any date, they seem to imply that it look place in the same year 
With the capture of Raisin The expedition started undoubtedly 
in 950 H as Abba.s says 

t On this expedition Col. Tod says, “Whether he (Sher Shah) 
deemed his (Maldev’s) exertions insufficient to secure the royal 
fugitive (Humayun) or fell his ovsm power insecure with so potent 
a neighbour, he led 8(1.000 men into Marwar". {Rajasthan, p. 852). 
This is larger than that he led against Humayun at Bilgram, 
where he had only 50,000 troops (Ferishta). 

91 
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Abbas IS said to have heard from Khan-i- 
Muzaffar Khan that “In this campaign Sher Shcih had 
so great an army with him, that the best calculators, 
in spite of all reflection and thought and calculation, 
were at a loss to number and reckon them” (Abbas in 
Elliot, iv. 405). Col, Tod reduces this to the modest 
but highly probable number of eighty thousand. 

In the absence of any authentic information it 
IS idle to guess the probable route of Sher Shah s 
advance. So far we can gather from the authorities, 
(all are unanimous on this point) part of his route lay 
through sandy tracts where neither trench could be 
dug nor redoubts thrown up. Nagor was the first 
district that fell into his hands* (Abbas MS. p. 2.34 ---■ 
Elliot, iv. 406). But Abbas with his lax notion of geo' 
graphy, unhesitatingly says that Sher Shah started on 
his campaign from Agra and reached Fathpur Sikri 
(about 1 5 miles south of Agra) from which he moved 
forward with the utmost caution. The absurdity of 
this is apparent to all. It is most likely that he started 
from Delhi and by way of Narnol arrived at Fathpur 
(long. 75°, lat. 28°) a district of Maldev about 70 
miles west of Narnol. This is on the eastern border 
of Bikanir, and from this place a road runs south- 


* After the victory over jaya and GoKa, **He left Khaw'aa KHan> 
Isa Khnn Niazi, and other nobles in the country of Nagor (Abbti-'* 

MS. p. 234— Elliot, iv. 406). 
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wards to Didwana and Nagor, and from the latter 
town to Mairta, Ajmir and Jodhpur. 

From this Fathpur, Sher Shah might have 
been under the necessity of moving with extreme 
caution. “Wherever he halted, he dug trenches 
{khandaq) and threw up redoubts around his 
encampment. When he reached sandy tracts 
{zaniin-i-registan) and found it impossible to throw 
up redoubts, he ordered that the halting ground 
should be fortified by surrounding it with piles of 
sand-bags. (In this way) he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmir and remained there one month facing 
Maldev.” {Tabak,at-i-A]ibari, text pp. 231-232.) 
Maldev may have formed the design of luring his 
enemy far from his base and thus making it difficult 
for him to procure supplies and keep open his line 
of communication with Delhi. Sher Shah had 
advanced as far as he could with safety . Th • sudden 
check shows that he was caught at a stratii:gic point 
on the road to Jodhpur. In the neighbourhood (to 
the west) of Ajmir there is no place of greater strategic 
importance than Mairta, where the fate of Marwar 
as been decided more than once. It is 70 miles 
n. east of Jodhpur and 42 miles west of Ajmir 
If Mairta was once passed, the enemy could 
ither against Ajmir or Jodhpur at his pleasure, 
od says, “Instead of an easy conquest, he 
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(Sher Shah) soon repented of his rashness when the 
admirable dispositions of the Rajputs made him 
dread an action, and from a position whence he 
found it impossible to retreat. For a month the 
armies lay in the sight of each other, every day the 
king's situation becoming more and more critical from 
which he saw not the slightest chance of extrication.' 
{Rajasthan p. 853.) This picture is overdrawn by 
the biassed chronicler of the Rajputs ; the real 
difficulties of Sher Shah were to feed his army and 
induce the enemy to attack him. He had advanced 
about 260 miles (from Narnol to Mairta) into the very 
heart of the enemy country, destitute of cultivation 
and means of subsistence of an army which had to 
be maintained by supplies drawn from Delhi and 
Mewat. In this struggle Maldev had the same 
advantages over Sher Shah that the latter had in 
1 538-40 over Humayun ;* and the Rajput meant to 
turn the V 2 ry tactics of the Afghan against him. He 
was, in spite of the partial loss of his territories, the 
master of the situation, because he could refuse or 
give battle to the enemy at his pleasure, and the 
choice of the ground and the time of the decisive 
action rested with him. 

n 

* If Sher Shah had begun the campaign with the siege of Ajmir ,a 
which his enemy expected, the parallel would have been complete 
and the end also as sorrowful. 
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Tlie change in Sher Shah’s army organization 
had something to do with it. In his wars against 
Mahmud Shah and Humayun, his army was essen- 
tially a cavalry forc" and he scored his success by 
cavalry dashes atone. Though he had artillery and 
elephants at Chaunsa and Bilgram, he never relied 
upon them ; not a volley was fired from his guns in 
either of the two battles. But after the overthrow 
of the Mughals, he copied their military organization. 
He improved his hcld-artillery. raised brigades of 
infantry and armed them with muskets and added a 
large number of fighting elephants to his establish- 
ment, though the cavalry still retained its larger pro- 
portion 'lud superior importance. As the inevitable 
consequence of this imitation, bher Shah’s army came 
to possess all the excellence and defects of the Mughal 
army. It could make its terrible strength felt by 
standing on the defensive only ; it could not be led 
to charge an enemy with order and steadiness. By 
shifting tactics, a prudent general fighting with pure 
cavalry could render useless his opponent’s elephants 
artillery and infantry upon which Sher Shah relied 
for victory over the invincible Rathor cavalry. If 
Maldev had committed the same error of judgment 
as Rana Sanga had done m the battle of Kanwa, the 
same woeful self-destruction would have been the 
consequence. (The rushing waves of Rathor horse 
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would have been stemmed by the rampart of sacks* 
and the huge wall of the enemy’s elephants.) Maldev 
was too strongly posted under the shelter of a forti- 
fied town, to be attacked by Sher Shah with any hope 
of success. The brilliant cavalry dash which won 
him the day at Surajgarh, Chaunsa and Bilgram 
could ensure him no success in this campaign, 
because he had no longer the decisive superiority in 
that arm over his enemies. In man and mount, the 
Bengalee trooper was distinctly inferior to the 
Afghan; the “tipchaq horses” upon which the 
Mughal archers were mounted were no doubt superior 
animals, but the nimble Central Asian archer was 
no match for the heavy-built, stalwart Afghan in a 
close combat with the sword. But the Rajput trooper 
and his charger were not a whit inferior to the Afghan 
in bravery, strength and hardiness. As regards the 
number of horsemen Sher Shah had perhaps no 
superiority, as Maldev’s cavalry numbered 50,000. 
No surprise attack was possible upon an equal and 
vigilant foe, and Sher Shah would not give open 
battle where he was not sure of complete success. 
He had had a fore-taste of Rajput valour in Malwa. 
which made him reluctant “to involve his army in 
calamity with the ignorant, boar-natured and currish 


* It was to serve the purpose of Babur’s “Carte.” 
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Hindus ” as Badayuni says. (Badayuni, translated 
by Ranking, i. 369.) However, he had more than 
one string to his bow ; it is not true that ' ‘He saw 
not the slightest chance of extrication” as Tod says. 
His simplest stratagem succeeded in scaring away 
Maldev who fled terrified at his own shadow. 

Sher Shah having written forged letters in the 
name of Maldev's nobles, gave them to a certain 
person and directed liim to go near to the tent of 
the vakil of Maldev and remain there ; and when 
he went out, to drop the bundle of letters on his way 
and conceal himself. Sher Shah’s agent did as he 
was ordered ; and when the vakil of Maldev saw it 
lying he picked it up and sent the letters* to Maldev, 
When the latter learnt from their contents that his 
nobles were plotting to betray him on the day of 
battle, he was much alarmed and ordered a retreat. 
When the cause of it became known, his nyjles tried 
to remove his suspicion by taking solemn oaths of 
fidelity ; but this had probably the contrary effect. 
Maldev fled at night towards Jodhpur. Some of his 
chieftains, jaya Chandel (?) and Goha (some writers 


* At Ajmir Auranpztb extricated himself from a more critical 
situation, arising out of the rebellion of his son Prince Akbar, who 
had joined Durgadas Rathor, by employing this very same stratagem, 
two hundred years after This brings out one of the inherent defects 
in the Rajput character 
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say Kumbha) and others separated from him with 
12,000 troops, resolved upon washing the false stain 
upon their honour with blood. In the morning these 
cavaliers ‘intent upon slaying or being slain,' attacked 
the camp of Sher Shah and carried everything before 
them by their impetuous charge.* But owing to 
“their own stupidity f or of the superior good fortune 
of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from 

their horses and attacked the enemy with their 

short (?) spears (which they call barccha) and swords. 

* No wonder for !he> were the arceslors of iKv e who ihitf 
hundred vears on ♦he same hfid of iirt.i f uf down « 

gunnels of Sindlua « artillerv at their oosts an*! furrowed tluM <..'h 
and through tfie rinks of the infanlr\ tr<uiifcl ]>v Di 

flhis reproach "is l^ung it tf.e (n Ijv Aurar grilj il 

Hi** eighth instructjon is after dl rxil an nnjtn* t st mile* t f d ' lurini 

people and Rajputs so'df^rs Thf ^ |lhe I u uu p»'r ph l r 

ver> expert in innkint? fharges r.iicK night atluka and cirrtst-. 

They feel ao suspir ion ch spj r or hanv uliti forrimmdtd to k» 

a retreat in the very mid-it of a fi.dit whifh means m other word 
*when the drrow is drawn hailc .ind tfu irt a lumrlr^d ‘•tif'es 
remote from the cro^i siupiJil^ of tin } {tnJiisianis who wou'tJ pvirt 
wuth their Ik ads but nr I Ir'ive their positions jin battle { th ^ m r 
[T urani people] ran do tf e necessary service when no other rife 
can ” (Prof J N barkar’s Anecdote'-^ of Aaront^zif) pji >3 54) 1 he 

Afghans being a f urko Iranian people (see* l^ncyc l( patcIia o! I >lain 
1 149) posses all the*' qualities of the J ur<ini jief plf in ci'’MitJon *> 

cunning prornptitud'' and fhar head m danger r liarae teri-fiL'^ of 
the Iranian people The Afghan in siiort make‘5 an ideal modf rn 
soMier Hajput heroism is of the type* of the t*pi( period —the diV*’ 
of Mahabharat It is an anachronism in Kali Yuga, inopportunf* 
bravery is regraded as stupidity 
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Sher Shah had given orders saying that if any man 
ventured to hght with the sword with this swinish 
horde his blood would be upon his own head ; he 
accordingly ordered the elephant troops to advance 
and trample them down. In the rear of the 
elephants, the artillery [thundered] and archers gave 
them a taste of the bow-string” (Badayuni, Ranking, 
i. 479). In short, every individual of that gallant 
band, fell dead amidst the heaps of their slaughtered 
foes. Nizamuddin, ferishta and the T arihJi-i-Daudi 
(MS. p. 238) unanimously say that a large number 
of Afghans at‘ained martyrdom in this fight. The 
valour of the Rathcrs, the sterility of their country and 
his own risk and loss made Sher Shah utter the 
memorable words, ”1 had nearly destroyed the 
Empire of Hindustan for a handful of bajra, — barae 
e}^ nnisht-i-bajra badshahi Hindusian-ro barbad 
dadah badcm. " This event took place about the 
beginning of March, 1 544 A.D. I 

Before the news of this heroic self-sacrifice and 
most awfid demonstration of the innocence of his 
devoted followers could reach Maldev to reassure 
him and give him a chance of rectifying his mistake, 
Sher Shah pushed his advantage to the utmost, and 
by a clever manoeuvre made the Rajah s position 
untenable even in Jodhpur. At Mairta, the Afghan 
army was divided into two parts ; one division under 
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Khawas Khan, Isa Khan Niazi and some other chiefs, 
moved towards Jodhpur* and the other division under 
Sher Shah pushed straight for Ajmir, (42 miles due 
east), which seemed to have been evacuated during 
the panic created by the flight of Maldev ; because 
we hear of no siege, no johar and no desperate sally 
in connection with the fall of Ajmir. Sher Shah 
could not tarry long at Ajmir ; the danger was not 
yet passed. The hilly tract from Ajmir to Mount 
Abu was in the possession of the enemy ; the Deorahs 
of Sirohi were devoted to Maldev, whose mother was 
of the royal house of Sirohi. 

When ‘the gate of Rajputana’ (Ajmir) was flung 
open to Sher Shah, streams of soldiers flowed in from 
Rantambhor and Delhi. From Ajmir Sher Shah led 
his troops against Mount Abu, probably by the route 
of Rohat and Pali. The wealth of Pali, one of the 
richest emporja of trade in western India, paid well 
for the troubles of the Shah, who had a week ago 
repented of his folly in hazarding the Empire of 
Hindustan for a handful of millet. 

Sher Shah captured Mount Abu.f and owing to 

* Jodhpur IS about 70 miles south of Mairta (sor Rajputana 

Cazeiteer, li, 254-257) 

tThi IS to found in no written hiHtory, Numismatic eviden< e 
aJone reveals this. A copper coin of Sher Shah iti.sued from the 
mint of Abu m 951 A.H. is extant See, Catolofjue of Coins in the 
Indian Museum, CafeuHa, by H. N. Wiighl, pp. 84-109. 
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its great strategic value he seemed to have established 
a strong military post there. The occupation of the 
tract from Ajmir to Abu by the Afghans threatened 
the safety of Maldev’s possessions in the Looni valley. 
The Afghan army was now in a position to close upon 
Jodhpur by three separate roads from Mairta, Ajmir 
and Rohat (14 miles west of Pali and only 27 miles 
from Jodhpur). There was no serious fight and 
Maldcv was cleverly manoeuvred out of lodhpur by 
Sher Shah, who possibly began marching down the 
Looni valley, to cut ofl his retreat southward. Had 
Sher Shah succeeded in interposing himself between 
Maldev and the fort of Siwana, a terrible blow would 


have been struck at him. Thf Rathor army would 
have been killed by sheer famine ; because they 
mainly depended for supplies on that region and 
through it on Gujrat also. In the c le of such a move 
on the part of Sher Shah, the oi y road left open 
for Maldev would have been to cards Rallodi and 


[ i.lilUUi dilU 

Pokaran on the Jesalmir border, where lubsistence 
for an army was altogether lacking. Maldev saw 
through his enemy’s design and prudently retreated 
in time from Jodhpur* to Siwana, where he was left 


* Abbas says Khawas KChan conqu<*red Jodbpttr (see A.bbas in 
Elliot, IV 406) This means no more than that he had been the 
first to enter the town with his division, as Maldev was compelled 
to evacuate it hy the clever mov»' of Sher Shah. 
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undisturbed by the conqueror. Sher Shah then went 
to visit the shrine of Khawajah Muinuddin Chishti 
at Ajmir, distributed sums of money to the poor of 
the monastery and performed all the proper cere- 
monies of pilgrimage. (MS. TariJ^h-i-Daudi, p. 238). 

Having left his troops in Rajputana, Sher Shah 
paid a short visit to Agra for political reasons. 
Various wild stories about his fate in the desert of 
Rajputana were not unlikely to have circulated among 
the credulous people. It was necessary to remove 
the doubt from the minds of the people by his pre- 
sence. He spent a few months at Agra and rejoined 
his camp at Ajmir about the middle of June, 1544. 
From Ajmir he marched towards Chitor. which he 
easily acquired. Mewar was utterly prostrate; she 
had no more blood to shed in defence of her capital. 
It was one of the darkest periods in the history of 
Mewar. The bastard Banabir, whom the disaffected 
nobles of fdewar had raised to the throne, murdered 
the dethroicd king Bikramjit and would have killed 
the little boy Udai Singh also, but for the noble sacri- 
fice of his nurse Panna. Mewar had not yet recovered 
from the evil effects of the civil dissensions which 
ended with the installation of the boy king Udai 
Singh in 1 542 A.D. (see Tod’s Rajasthan, pp. 330- 
333). 

Chitor was placed in charge of Shams Khan, a 
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brother of Khawas Khan, (Dorn’s History of the 
Afghans, p. 140), Mian Ahmad Sarwani, and Husain 
Khan Khilji (Abbas MS. p. 235). Sher Shah secured 
Jahajpur. a place of considerable military importance 
— which had been wrested from Mewar by Maldev 
—and from this place lie marched down the banks 
of the Banas river. When he reached Rantambhor, 
his eldest son Add Khan was ijiven leave to stay in 
his fief. Sher Shah n, arched on to Kachwara where 
the Rathors possessed many strongholds. No battle 
was fought and no capture of fortresses is mentioned 
during this campaign, which was in fact a triumphant 
march tii.ough the Rajput States to impress them 
with the resistless might of the rejuvenated Empire 
of Delhi. Sher Shah presented Shujaat Khan with 
an elephant, a horse and a dress of honour and per- 
mitted him to return to his province. Malwa. 
{Makhzan-i-Afaghana, Dorn p. 140.) ^ 

In Rajputana Sher Shah made no attempt to 
uproot the local chiefs or to reduce them to thorough 
subjection, as he had done in other parts of Hindus- 
tan. He found the task dangerous as well as fruit- 
less. He did not aim at the complete subversion of 
their independence ; but their political and geographi- 
cal isolation from one another, so as to make any 
general upheaval against the empire impossible. In 
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short it was something like the British occupation in 
the north-western frontier tribal territories, which is 
meant less for gain than for the safety of the Indian 
Empire. Sher Shah was content with holding all 
the important stations and lines of communication 
in that country, which would make his authority felt 
in the various States and enable him to concentrate 
his troops against any of them in case of emergency. 
His unscrupulous attack upon Chitor and Kachwara 
can be justified on the score of military necessity. 
The possession of Chitor was essential to the forma- 
tion of the quadrilateral (formed by the fortresses of 
Ajmir, Jodhpur, Mount Abu and Chitor) designed 
for isolating the principal Rajput States from one 
another, and especially for preventing the irruption 
of the Rathors from their retreat at Siwana. The 
shortest route from Agra to Ajmir lay through the 
territories ^f Jaipur, which, owing to its proximity, 
was never allowed to be independent of Delhi. 

Bundelkhand, (950-951 A.H.) 

All Persian historians unanimously assert that 
from Kachwara Sher Shah marched direct for Kalin - 
jar, without returning to Agra. The cause of Sher 
Shah’s sudden attack upon Kalinjar is not definitely 
given by Abbas who simply says, “The Rajah of 
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TTie medieval historians who have left accounts 
of Sher Shah’s reign may be divided into two classes 
according to the nationality of the writers; viz., 
(A) the Afghan and (B) the non- Afghan. This 
division is important because the former, owing to 
national sympathy and natural bias, are posed to 
be friendly and even eulogistic to Sher Shah, while 
the latter are either hostile. Indifferent or neutral 
according to the circumstances under which their 
works ^v'.re composed. 

A '-Afghan Sources 

The Tufah-i-Akhar Shahi (more commonly 
known as T arikh-i-Sher Shahi), the MakhzanA- 
Afaghaua and the T ari\h-i-Daudi are the standard 
Afghan chronicles. But these have no better title 
to be called histories of Sher Shah than the Maratha 
bali^hars liave to be regarded as histories of the great 
Maratha hero Shivaji. Among these, the Taril^b-i- 
Sher Shahi of AL. ' Sarwani, being the earliest and 
least tainted with incredible stories, occupies the 
place of the Sabhasad Bakhar. A comparative 
study of the works of the Afghan and Maratha 
chronicles will bring out the striking coincidence of 
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the mentality and moral outlook of both peoples, i 
Tlie materials supplied by these authors, especially 
by Abbas Sarwani, are of great value. But the test 
of severe but fair-minded criticism is necessary before 
they can be properly utilized so as to form the basis 
of a sober and scientific history. 

1 . The Taril^h-i-Sher Shahi of Abbas Sarwani 
is the earlie.st extant and most detailed history of the 
reign of Sher Shah written at the command of Akbar, 
about 40 years after Sher Shah’s death. The date 
of its composition cannot be exactly ascertained ; it 
was written probably in the ninth decade of the 16th 
century. The author, who was an Afghan of noble 
descent and whose family was connected by marriage 
with that of Sher Shah, had the advantage of obtain- 
ing information from many of his relatives who had 
served under Sher Shah. But his informants being 
old soldiers, his book is full of idle camp gossip, 
which has been uncritically accepted as true history. 
Wherever the current traditions differed on certain 
topics Abbas heis believed the Afghan version, c.g., 
“the capture of Rohtas.” Prof. Dowson calls it 
“a biography ” not a history (Elliot, iv. 302); but 
we are inclined to call it rather a political drama, 
based, to a great extent, upon authentic history. 
Abbas has often introduced inaccurate details only to 
heighten the effect of the scenes. He has given 
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expression to his own feelings and sentiments through 
the mouths of historical personages. He being a 
Sarwani, a persistent effort to exalt the Sarwanis is 
noticeable in his book. Fortunately for us, Abbas 
had not the skill to firmly knit together the un- 
historical and inaccurate embellishments of his work, 
with the historical portion ; so in most cases our 
common sense can detect his inconsistencies and 
contradictions. 

But whatever be the defects of Abbas Sarwani, 
no writer has a greater claim to our gratitude than 
Abbas. His work alone has “preserved the means 
of forming a judgment of his {Sher Shah’s) character 
and talents. ’ (Elliot, iv. 302.) The concluding 
portion < f the book, containing an account of Sher 
Shah as a person, too, is simply invaluable. We 
cannot agree with Sir Henry Elliot, who while 
admitting its great value calls it “over-laudatory.” 
(See Elliot, iv. 302.) If any part of the work is free 
from exaggeration, it is the concluding portion. 
Abbas seems to have been in awe of his royal patron 
in writing this portion and enumerating the regula- 
tions of Sher Shah lest he should offend his patron 
by ascribing to Sher Shah the institutions some of 
which in his days passed for those of Akbar. Abbas 
Sarwani ’s work is the grand original from which his 
contemporary writers, e.g., Nizamuddin and 
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Badayuni, and later historians down to Khafi Khan, 
have directly or indirectly drawn their information 
regarding Sher Shah’s reign. Leaving aside the 
translation of the work in Elliot, iv. 305-433, 1 have 
been so fortunate as to have a good manuscript of the 
Persian text (belonging to Prof. J. N. Sarkar) to work 
upon. It has enabled me to correct some grave 
errors committed in the English translation in Elliot, 
But It must be admitted that where the MS. used by 
the translator has not been defective, the translation in 
Elliot is quite faithful. 1 have in every case 
compared the translation in Elliot with the MS., and 
1 have felt myself bound in fairness to quote long 
passages verbatim from Elliot where 1 have found the 
translation satisfactory, giving at the same time exact 
references to the Persian texts corresponding to them. 
It would have been a kind of plagiarism to clothe the 
ideas in a slightly different garb of language under 
the plea of literal translation and to pass them off as 
my own. But my own labour has been not less than 
if 1 had presented a translation of my own. 1 have 
here and there altered some words of his translation, 
which do not convey the right meaning of the original. 
The MS. used by me is defective in some passages, 
and here I have unhesitatingly accepted the version 
in Elliot. 1 have been as sparing as possible in 
quoting Persian. I think it sheer pedantry to quote 
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simple Persian sentences about the meaning of which 
there cannot be the slightest ambiguity. Where I 
have given the translataon of some passages omitted 
by Elliot I have of course given the Persian original. 
Here and there I have given a few quotations to lend 
authenticity and vigour to the passages about which 
doubt may arise in the mind of the reader. 

I have rejected many statements made by Abbas 
and 1 wish to give my reasons for such rejections, in 
another place. It is necessary because the purging of 
Abbas Sarwani’s f>ook means the removal of three- 
fourths of the errors and misconceptions and the 
purification of the very fountain head of Sher Shah’s 
history . 

2. The Maf;^hzan-i-Afaghana of Niamatullah, 
translated by Dorn in his History of the Afghans 
{see Book II., pp. 80-142) (published in 1829 A.D.) 
was composed in the reign of Jahangir. The distinc- 
tive feature of this book is the genealogical account of 
the various Afghan tribes and their descent from the 
famous Khalid, who broke four teeth of Muhammad 
in the battle of Ohod, and who after his conversion 
became the greatest champion of Islam. There is 
another work entitled TariJih~i-Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 
wa-Makhzan-i-Afaghana also admitted to be written 
by Niamatullah. I have consulted Prof. Sarkar’s 
MS. of this work. Some extracts from it Me also to 
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be found in Elliot, v. Dorn says “Another edition 
or perhaps the original work itself is preserved 
in the East India House, and entitled TareeJ^h 
Khanjehan Lodi Wa Makhzcn Ajghani and was also 
composed between 1018-1020 A.H. and upwards. 
TTie coincidence of the first part of this with ours is 
perfect ; and they correspond almost word for word ; 
but afterwards it frequently does not enter into such 
details as our work does ; and mostly leaves out the 
speeches which so frequently occur in the translated 
copy.’’ (Ibid, Preface p. x). The truth is that in the 
second book of the Mal^hzan-i-Ajaghana, Niamatullah 
has borrowed the language of Abbas Sarwani, while 
in the Tarik,h-i-Khan-i-}ahan Lodi he has copied 
Nizamuddin’s Tabakat-i-Akbari* verbatim. Dr. Dorn 
gives Tabak,at-i-ALbari (MS. No. 22, Preface xiii 
as one of the MSS. from which he intended to give 
extracts in his book. But nowhere in the appendices 
has he actually given any extracts from it, and 1 dare- 
say, he did not even glance at the contents of his 
MS. Tahakat-i-A}^bari. Had he done so he would 
not have failed to identify the common source 
utilized by Ferishta and Niamatullah. He says 


* I have compared Prof. J. N. Sarkar’s MS. Tarikh-i~Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi with the Persian text of Tahal^ai-i-Ak^ari and found in the 
former the very language of Nizamuddin wherever both authors haNt 
nanated the same events of Sher Shah's life. 
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“NeamatulIaK (Niamat) was contempjorary with 
Perish ta ; and commenced the history of the Afghans 
in the same year when Ferishta finished his work; 
but he is nowhere mentioned. The identity of the 
sources they used in compiling their respective works 
is evident from the extreme, often verbal coincidence 
of the style and thread of the history of the reigns 
cf the Lodi race and the family of Sher Shah.” 
(Ibid, Preface p. x.) Nizamuddin wrote his book at 
the Court of Akbar at least I 5 years before Fefishta 
and Niamatullah. Lithographed copies of both 
Nizamuddin and Ferishta are available now. Any 
one with a little knowledge of Persian can satisfy 
himself about the fact that Nizamuddin’s book has 
been copied verbatim by Ferishta. Dr. Lee’s MS. of 
the Mai^hzan, from which Dr. Dorn has given many 
quotations in the second part of his translation, is 
nothing but the narrative of Nizamuddin interwoven 
with grotesque stories, dreams and prophecies, which 
are of course Niamatullah s own. 1 have compared 
"^rof. Sarkar’s MS. 1 arikh-i-Khan-jahan Lodi-wa- 
. khzan-i-Ajaghana, with the extracts given by 
Don! from Lee’s MS. and become fully convinced 
that both MSS. are copies of the same work. Elliot 
has expressed the same opinion, — "Almost all the 
additions given by Dorn from Dr. Lee’s copy are to 
be found in my copy” (of Tarikh-i-Khan-Jahan Lodi) 
28 
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(Elliot, V. 70). Had Dr. Dorn looked at the contents 
of the TabaJ^at-i-Akbari, he would have been able to 
estimate the real nature of Lee’s MS. 

However, the second part of the MS, i.e., that 
dealing with the reign of Sher Shah and his 
successors, — translated by Dorn, is very valuable. 
Therein alone has been preserved a faithful summary 
of Abbas Sarwani’s work, with the exception of its 
concluding chapter. Dorn’s translation gives us 
some valuable hints here and there, but the book as 
a whole is marred by numerous errors. TTe queen 
of Humayun who was captured at Chaunsa by Sher 
Shah and who was afterwards sent back to Kabul, 
was the Haji Begam, but in Dorn’s translation 
(page 123) she is confounded with Miriam Makoni, 
the mother of Akbar, who was married to Humayun 
two years after the battle of Chaunsa. Great caution 
should be exercised in using this book. Idle dreams 
and fancies and wild stories can have no place in a 
modern history. 

3. The T arikh-i-Daudi of Abdullah was 
written in the reign of jahemgir. Some extracts from 
it are given in Elliot, iv. 434-513. TTie general 
character of this work has been given by 
Prof. Dowson in the following words, “Like all 
historians Abdullah is very deficient in dates and is 
fond of recording stories and anecdotes many of them 
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not a little marvellous.” (Elliot, iv. 435.) In 
Elliot iv. there are only two extracts from the reign of 
Sher Shah ; but 1 have very profitably used a good 
MS. of Tarif^h-i-Daudi belonging to Prof. Sarkar, 
copied from a MS. which once belonged to Mr. H. 
Blochmann. AbduUah has in many cases borrowed 
the very words of Nizamuddin. Here and there he 
gives valuable pieces of information. No chrono- 
logical order has been preserved in the sequence of 
events in the narrative, e.g., the chastisement of 
Khizr Khan, the Governor of Bengal, is placed after 
Sher Shah ’s return from the first expedition in Malwa 
against Mallu Khan (MS. Daudi, pp. 222-223). 
Statements made in Tari^h-i-Daudi should not be 
rejected t'y reading the translation in Elliot iv. alone, 
without consulting the original. Either through 
defects in the MSS. used by the translator, or his 
inadvertence, some errors are to be found in the 
translation;* e.g., in Elliot iv. 508, we find, “The 
action was fought at the stream of Surajgarh about 
one \os or less from Mungir and about 1 2 ^os from 
Patna.” Here is a great geographical error. Our 
MS. p. 3i 1 gives the correct version {oide ante.) 


* There is often great divergence between the lithograpKed and 
printed texts of Persian works and their English translations in the 
volumes of Elliot. In the translation of Zia Barani's TarUzh-i-Fimz- 
Shahi one Malik Yak is mentioned as having been appointed the 
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B. — Non- Afghan Sources 

Among the non-Afghan sources the Memoirs oj 
Babur, the Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Haidar, Gul- 
badan's Humayun-nama, and Jauhar’s Tazl^irat-ul- 
Waqiat occupy the first place. Errors committed by 
Abbas have been removed through the help of these 
histories. Next in importance are the histories of 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badayuni, and Abul-Fazl’s 
Ai^harnama and Ain-i-Al^bari. The history of 
Ferishta, the Taril^h-i-Rahimi, the Khulasat-ut- 
Tawarikh, and Khafi Khan’s being mere compila- 
tions from earlier authorities with very little or no 
addition of their own, are of third-rate importance. 

4. Memoirs of Babur translated by Mrs. 
Beveridge. Though the name of Sher Shah is but 
twice mentioned in the Memoirs, their importance 
cannot be too exaggerated. From this time onward 
we tread upon the firm ground of true history ; tht- 
Memoirs have been extremely helpful to me in many 
indirect ways. In short, we emerge from darkness in- 


Governor of Deogir by Sultan Qutbuddin Khilji son of Alauddm 
Khilji (Elliot, iii 215) Curiosity led me to turn the pa^es of th^* 
original text (edited by Sayyid Ahmad Khan for the A«iatic Socif'ty 
of Bengal) which I had at hand To my great surprise I found the 
very reverse of the thing. The text runs thus : “the Sultan 
inflicted exemplary punishment upon Yak Lakhi and had his nose 
and ears cut off/’ This may not be a solitary instance. 
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to light when these contemporary and authentic 
histories come to our aid. 

5. TariJ^h-i Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad 
Haidar Dughlat, translated by N. Elias and E. D. 
Ross. The author came to Hindustan in the retinue 
of Mirza Kamran only a few months before the. defeert 
of Humayun at Chaunsa. He afterwards became 
one of the most intimate friends of Humayun, whom 
he accompanied in the next expedition against Sher 
Shah. He took part m the battle of Bilgram, called 
by him the battle of the Ganges, and fled with 
Humayun to Labor, whence he parted company to 
lead an expedition to conquer Kashmir. Mirza 
Haidar wrote the records of his life, which form the 
second part of his history, in 1541-42 A.D. Thus 
he is the best authority for this period of our history. 
1 have quoted his description of the battle of the 
Ganges (or Bilgram) ; but 1 found it dithcult to reject 
the account given by Jauhar who also seems to have 
been an eye-witness of this battle and who attributes 
the discomfiture of Humayun to the bad advice of 
Mirza Haidar to loosen the chains of the gun- 
carriages, to allow the fugitives to pass through. 
(See p. 476 of Tarikh-i-Rashidi, with foot-note I). 
We are indebted to Mirza Haidar for the information 
about Sher Shah’s sending troops to Kashmir to rein- 
state Kachi Chak on the throne. (See p. 485.) 
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6. Humayun-nama of Gulbadan Begam trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. Gulbadan, 
daughter of Babur, wrote her book at the request of 
Akbar, between the years 1 580 and 1 590 A.D. She 
was sufficiently grown up at the time of the death of 
her father, to retain the memory of those events till 
her old age. I have found this book very useful, 
especially as regards dates and the events of 
Humayun's life. She is generally trustworthy with 
the exception of a few cases. The foot-notes given by 
Mrs. Beveridge here as well as in her translation of 
Babur’s Memoirs should not be as readily accepted as 
her translation of the text. 1 have in some cases 
pointed out her errors. 

7. Tazk.irat-ul-Waqiat of Jauhar. Jauhar was 
a personal attendant [ajtahchi, ewer-bearer) of 
Humayun. He wrote down his reminiscences about 
40 years later, in the reign of Akbar. 1 hold this 
work to be a highly authoritative history of the reign 
of Humayun, and having greater weight than that of 
Gulbadan even. At least I have found it to be so 
down to the time of Humayun’s departure from Tatta 
to Qandahar. 1 have almost exclusively followed it 
in my chapters on the struggle of Humayun and 
Sher Shah, in preference to Abbas. Jauhar is an 
honest narrator of events, without any rancorous 
feeling towards the great enemy of his master. 
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Stewart’s trcinslation of the Memoirs of Jauhar is not 
satisfactory owing probably to the faulty MSS. used 
by him. But he himself has in certain places marred 
the veJue of the original by inserting words and 
changing the sense for what was meant by Jauhar; 
e.g.. In consequence of which His Majesty led his 
army (from Callinger) towards jaunpur. ” (Stewart’s 
translation p. 3). Now the words “from Callinger’’ 
within the brackets are inserted by Stewart. Though 
Abul-Fazl and some other historians say that 
Humayun led his army from Callinger towards 
Jaunpur, Gulbadan and Abbas hold that he started 
from Agra. Gulbadan expressly mentions that 
Humaym went to Callinger before the death of 
Babur (Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, p. 165) and she 
is, 1 think, quite right ; for it is least likely that within 
six months of Babur’s death when Kamran Mirza 
had seized the Punjab, Mahdi Khwajah plotted to 
deprive Humayun of his heritage, and Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza rebelled in Jaunpur, — an indolent man 
like Humayun found time to undertake an expedi- 
tion to Callinger. But any one incautiously using 
Stewart’s translation is liable to commit the mistake 
of holding that Jauhar also corroborates the state- 
ment of this writer that Humayun started for Jaunpur 
from Callinger. 1 have used a MS. of Jauhar in the 
possession of Prof. Sarkar, which is to a great extent 
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free from many of the defects to be found in 
Stewart’s translation. In page II, line 15, though 
his original correctly writes Bherkund (or Bahrkunda 
as in Prof. Sarkar’s MS.), Stewart inserts Jharkhand 
within brackets ; this is due to his ignorance of the 
existence of Bahrkunda, a hill-fort, to the south of 
Chunar. He confounds it with the jungle-tract of 
Chota Nagpur, which lies about 100 miles east. 

In page 15, line 14 Stewart’s translation runs 
thus: — "He (Hurnayun) then ordered the Prince 

(Askery Mirza) to send all the information 

he could obtain respecting the movements of Shyr 
Khan, who had now taken the title of Shah {King.) " 
Prof. Sarkar’s MS. jauhar does not contain any 
Persian equivalent of the italicised words. This 
has misled many historians; even Elphinstone, 
possibly on the strength of this passage, affirms that 
Sher Khan assumed the kingly title before the battle 
of Chaunsa. {History of India, 448.) 

Stewart’s proper names are invariably wrong : 
on p. 18, he writes the name of the Rajput General 
Barhmajid (t) Gaur (which is correctly and clearly 
written in Prof. Sarkar’s MS.), as Myr Fcryd Gaur: 
in the same passage Kitta Beg is written as Tetta Beg, 
and Rajah Birbhan of Arail, as Rajah Perbehan. 
Other instances may be multiplied. 
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6. Taha}^at-i-A}^bari of Nlzamudclin Ahmad.* 
{Lithographed edition, published by Newal Kishore 
Press.) This is a stupendous work containing 651 
pages of a big-sized volume. This is a general 
history of all Muslim sultanates of India. At the 
beginning he gives an account of the rulers of Ghazni, 
and then passes to the rulers of Delhi and narrates the 
events down to the 39th y'ear of Akbar's reign A.D. 
1593-4 (A. H. 1002). Then he gives the history of 
the Deccan sultanates, of Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, 
Kashmir, Sindh and Multan. Nizamuddin is un- 
doubtedly the best historian of medieval India. He 
is sober, impartial and judicious. Unlike Abul-Fazl 
he dor- not deify his royal master (Akbar) and is not 
rancorous towards the enemies or his master’s house. 
His style has a simple elegance, natural flow and 
charm of its own unrivalled for many generations. 
The reigns of Humayun and Akbar which form the 
most valuable portion of the book, are translated 
in Elliot V. The wholesale plagiarism of Nizam- 
uddin by Ferishta whose work is available in an 
English garb, has rendered a translation of Nizam- 
uddin unnecessary to the reader and unprofitable to 
the translator. Nizamuddin’s very language has been 


• B. De. l.C.S. has beyun translating it for the Asiatic Society of 

iBengal. 
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copied by the T arikh-i'Daudi and T arikh-i-Khan-i- 
Jahan Lodi. At least such has been the case with 
their accounts of the reign of Sher Shah, which 1 have 
carefully compared. From the wide scope of the 
work it will be apparent that the Tabakat-i-Akhari is 
a masterly compilation from earlier histories of 
particular countries or from the works of eminent 
writers on particular sovereigns or dynasties. It is too 
much to expect scientific research or minute investiga- 
tion of the details of every reign from a Persian author 
of the 16th century. The account of Sher Shah's 
reign in his book occupies 1 1 pages (from 222 to 232 
of the Newal Kishore Press edn.). This is generally 
speaking summarized from Abbas Sarwani's book; 
the same mistakes have often been committed by both 
writers. But Nizamuddin has some independent 
value. He was a contemporary of Abbas and some 
fresh sources of information were available to him. 
TTie testimony of Nizamuddin in favour of Sher Shall 
has certainly greater weight than that of Abbas. 

9. Muntak.hab-ut~Tawarikh of Abdul Qadir 
of Badayun ; Vol. i. translated into English by 
Ranking. Badayuni was also a contemporary of 
Abbas. He was born, as he himself says, in the reign 
of Sher Shah : “1 was born in the reign of the just 

king on the 17th Rabi-us-sani in the year 947 H. 
(1540 A. D.)” (Ranking, p. 473). He often writes 
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from personal knowledge and his account of the Sur 
dynasty especially of the reign of Islam Shah, is of 
great importance. Tliere is a freshness and original- 
ity in his work which we miss elsewhere. His work 
in point of importance ranks just below that of Abbas 
Sarwani, as regards rare information. Having been 
disgusted with the policy and Court of Akbar he has 
thrown himself with some warmth and sympathy into 
the narration of the achievements of Sher Shah and 
Islam Shah. Badayuni was out and out a Hindu- 
hater. He, like the Afghan chroniclers, loves to 
portray Sher Shah as the Avenger of Islam and the 
Destroyer of Infidels. Though one of the most 
orthodox and sincere Musalmans in private life, Sher 
Shah was never swayed by bigotiy in public life. So 
the dealings of Sher Shah with the Hindus should 
not be viewed in the same light in which Badayuni 
has treated them. 

19 Akbarnama of Abul-Fazl, translated into 
English by Mr. H. Beveridge. Abul-Fazl paints 
Sher Shah and Islam Shah in the same colour as the 
Court historians of Aurangzib, two centuries after- 
wards, painted the great Maratha hero Shivajl and his 
son. His account of the early life of Sher Shah 
differs from that of all other Persian writers and is 
wholly devoid of truth. As regards the reign of 
Humayun even and his struggle with Sher Shah» 
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Abul-Fazl is not correct. His statements should be 
rejected where they conflict with the assertions of 
Gulbadan and jauhar. Abul-Fazl has here and 
there stumbled upon some truths. 

In all fairness to him, it must be said that he has 
recognized the ability and merits of his enemies, 
though his tone in such passages is something like 
that of a good Christian in acknowledging the valour 
and lofty spirit of Satan. Abul-Fazl admits “In fact 
both father and son (that is Sher Khan and Salim) 
behaved properly in the management of affairs. Alas, 
that they should have spent their days in disloyalty 
and ingratitude. If these two had been servants of 
the sublime threshhold of His Majesty the Shahin- 
Shah and if the home administration had been en- 
trusted to the father, and the guardianship of the 
marches to the son, they would have been en- 
compassed with royal favours.’’ (AJ^barnama. 
i. 618). This testimony of Abul-Fazl in favour of 
Sher Shah is certainly more valuable than the most 
fulsome eulogy of Abbas. 

1 1. Ain-i'Al^bari of Abul-Fazl, translated into 
English by Blochmann and Jarrett, in three volumes. 
There are some valuable references to Sher Shcih’s 
land settlement and revenue system. A ins v, vi, 
and vii, in which minute instructions are given to the 
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revenue officials, are based on the regulations (qanun) 
of Sher Shah and Islam Shah. 

12. T ari^h-i-F erishta. This history, written 
after the model of Nizamuddln, enjoys the widest 
fame in Europe through the translation of Lt. Col. 
Briggs. But Perish ta is by no means entitled to such 
a recognition. Lithographed copies of both Nizam- 
uddin and Fenshta’s works have been published by 
the Newal Kishore Press. Even a cursory glance over 
the pages of both histones startles the reader with the 
plagiarism of Ferishta. 1 was led by curiosity to 
compare not only the chapter on Sher Shah but also 
that on Humayun and the accounts of the Muslim 
rulers Malwa, Sind, Multan and Kashmir, in both 
the histories, and 1 have found a strange coincidence 
everywhere . 

in the chapter on Sher Shah (Persian text, Newal 
Kishore Press, pp. 220-227), Ferishta has practically 
nothing new to say. The tradition of the descent of 
the Surs from the royal house of Ghor, which is 
perhaps his only original contribution, is baseless. 
1 have in almost every case used the Persian text and 
not Briggs’ translation, which has been shown to be 
faulty by many competent authorities. Major 
Raverty, in his translation of Tabakat-i-Nasiri, has 
repeatedly drawn notice to the inaccuracies in Briggs* 
translation. 
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13. Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, by Sujan Lai 
Bhandari, edited by Mr. Zafar Hassan, B.A. This 
work was written late in the reign of Aurangzib ; it 
contains a chapter on Sher Shah based on the works of 
Abul-Fazl and Nizamuddin. It affords no new in- 
formation, but It IS interesting to notice that the 
memory of Sher Shah was green in the minds of the 
people even two centuries after. TTiis is shown by the 
accumulation round his personality of new legends 
about the strict justice of that monarch, e.g. , the story 
that the Prince Adil Khan threw a bira of pan (betel- 
leaf) at the wife of a shop-keeper while she was un- 
dressed and bathing herself ; the shop-keeper lodged 
a complaint with the king who ordered the Insult to 
be returned in kind (z.e., the shop-keeper was 
to throw a bira of pan, while the wife of the prince 
was undressed) if the prince failed to satisfy the 
complainamt by any other means. 

14. History written by Khafi Khan (Persian 
text, 2 volumes). Completed about 1734. There is 
a chapter on Sher Shah in the first volume of this 
book. He has not anything new to tell us. 

Besides the general histories of the Delhi 
Emperors, 1 have searched for information in the 
histories of the particular countries with which Sher 
•Shah came into contact. 
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(A) Bengal : — 

(1) Riaz-us-Salatin, translated into English by 

Maulavi Abdus-Salam, M.A. 

(2) Stewart’s History of Bengal, an obsolete 

authority compiled from Riaz-us- 

Salatin. 

(B) Malwa : — (Chapters from Nizamuddin and 
perish ta). 

(C) Kashmir: — (Taril^h-i-Rashidi, Ferishta, 

Nizamuddin). 

(D) Multan iFerishta and Nizamuddin). 

(E) Sindh: — (History of Kalich Beg, continua- 
tion of the translation of Chachnama). 

(F^ Rajputana : — Tod’s Rajasthan, too legend- 
ary for historical purposes. 

European Writers 

Tire Portuguese under Martim Affonso De Mello 
first landed at Chittagong in 1533 A.D. The 
Portuguese Captain visited Gaur in that year when 
war broke out between Mahmud Shah and Sher 
Khan. In this war the Portuguese rendered great 
help to Mahmud Shah. The Portuguese historians 
Castanheda and others have left good accounts of the 
war between Mahmud Sheih and Sher Khan and of 
the struggle of Humayun with Sher Khan. This im- 
portant source of Indian history has not yet been 
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utilized. Prof. Sarlcar has made an excellent collec- 
tion of these rare Portuguese historians. 1 have given 
references to the English summary in J. J. A. 
Campos’s History of the Portuguese in Bengal. 

1. Erskine’s History of India, Vol. 11. 
Within a small compass, this book contains a masterly 
sketch of the career of Sher Shah. His estimate of 
the administrative genius of Sher Shah (pp. 441-444) 
deserves credit. 

2. History of India, by Elphinstone. Several 
persistent errors of Persian writers have been removed 
by him. 

3. Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi. {For the coinage of Sher Shah). Now 
obsolete, 

4. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, by H. N. Wright, Numismatics 
have enabled us to fix some dates with certainty. 
They have revealed much new Information. 

Besides 1 have consulted district gazetteers, 
books on travel, survey, etc., for geographical 
information. 1 have used the invaluable Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (1781) and the detailed Survey of India 
maps drawn on a scale of 4 miles to the inch. The 
distances given by me are only approximate, as 1 have 
measured them in a straight line with a pair of 
compasses. 
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